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Foresight. 
It's  invaluable. 

Some  people  just  seem  to  have  that  knack  of 
making  all  the  right  choices. 

The  right  analysis.  The  right  sense  of  timing. 
And  an  innate  ability  to  do  it  all  easily-  right 
down  to  knowing  which  name  in  oriental  rugs 
offers  the  most  secure  investment. 


Flip  over  the  comer  and  you'll 
see  the  Gregorian  label. 
So  you  can  depend  on  straight- 
from-the-old-world-authenticity. 
Be  assured  of  hand-selected 
quality.  And  have  confidence 
in  value  worthy  of  the 
Gregorian  name -value  backed 
by  a  half  century  of  internationally 
recognized  expertise. 

A  copy  of  the  new  Gregorian 
Catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking- 
write  us  for  it  today!  And  be  sure 
to  ask  about  the  unique 
Gregorian  lifetime  exchange  policy. 


Authenticity. 

It's  invaluable,  too. 

While  the  renowned  Gregorian 
Collection  of  Antique  Oriental 
Rugs  may  be  viewed  at  univer- 
sities and  museums  around  the 
country,  any  one  of  6, 000 
genuine,  yet  affordable 
Gregorian  Orientals  may 
become  yours  at  the  Newton 
Lower  Falls  showrooms. 


immm 


^  Arthur  T 

Gre<ioricin  inc 

*^     Oriental  Ru3- 

2284  Washington  Street,  Newton  Lower  FallJ 
Massachusetts  021 62  (61 7)  244-253 
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Keeping  the  Candle  Lit 

There  is  a  tradition  of  activism  at  Brown 
that  stretches  bac  k  more  than  200  years. 
This  past  fall,  activism  has  been 
expressed  in  creative  ways,  with  suicide 
pills  and  citizen's  arrests.  Why  now? 
Why  Brown? 


One  of  Yul  Brynner's 
Many  "Wives" 

Valcrif  Lau-Kce  '85  took  a  vear  off  to 
sing  and  dance  as  one  of  the  wives  in  a 
revival  of  the  musical  Tlw  King  anil  I.  now 
playing  on  Broadway. 


Stepping  Out  with  Brown's 
Black  "Greeks" 

A  look  at  Brown's  black  fralei  iiities  and 
sororities,  which  provide  more  than  step 
shows  and  unusual  pledge  procedures 
for  black  students. 


Stress:  How  to  Live  With  It, 
If  We  Can't  Live  Without  It 

One  authority  says  that  modern  life 
without  stress  is  impossible.  If  it's  as 
much  a  part  ol Our  lives  as  the  smog  we 
breathe,  what  are  the  coping  mechanisms 
we  can  use  to  insure  that  stiess  doesn't 
endanger  out  lualtii? 


Read  These  Books 

Two  students  asked  Biown  fac  ully 
members  to  suggest  which  books  would 
enhance  a  liberal  arts  education.  Some  of 
the  responses  are  surprising,  ptcdiciable, 
and  whimsical,  but  .ilwa\s  provocative. 


Departments 

Carrving  the  Mail 

Under  the  Kims 

Sports 

The  Classes 

Obituaries 

Books 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Suicide  pills 


Editor:  I  was  inlercstcd  hy  llie  re- 
sponse of  the  Brown  comiiiuiiity  and 
others  to  the  "Suicide  Pill"  relerendum. 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  the 
issue  of  nuclear  arms  and  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  war,  one  must  give  credit 
to  many  Brown  undergraduates  whose 
open  discussion  ol  the  issue  resulted  in 
a  referendum  which  obtained  national 
media  coverage,  thus  helping  to  laise 
the  awareness  of  many  Americans  to 
the  most  important  issue  of  our  time. 

GERARD  COS TE  78 

Bouloiriic,  France 


Editor:  It  is  December.  My  son  is 
preparing  lor  his  semester  finals  at 
Blown.  1  sit  at  my  desk  looking  at  <i  bill 
open  in  front  of  me — a  bill  from  the 
bursar  of  one  of  the  most  expensive 
universities  in  the  nation.  As  I  write  the 
check  to  pay  for  my  son's  second  se- 
mester, I  pause  and  ask,  "Is  it  really 
worth  it?  What  am  I  getting  for  m\ 
dollars?  " 

I  slowly  set  my  |)en  down.  M) 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  news  broadcasts 
this  lall  which  showed  students  at 
Brown  who  aclualh  wanted  the  school 
to  help  them  conmiit  suicide!  Shouldn't 
I  be  angry  or,  at  least,  embarrassed?  1 
turn  to  the  November  issue  of  BAM 
and  read  the  letters  of  three  alumni 
whose  undergraduate  days  span  a 
hfty-year  period  of  association  with  the 
University.  Each  of  these  writers  ex- 
presses embarrassment  in  surprisingly 
angry  words.  1  close  my  pen  and  slide  it 
into  my  pocket. 

But  wait.  I  lind  the  clippings  from 
the  campus  newspaper  which  my  son 
sent  me.  These  quote  the  leaders  of  the 
suicide  pill  referenduin.  1  pick  up  the 
letter  .sent  to  |)arents  by  the  L'uder- 
graduate  Council  of  Students  express- 
ing their  view  of  the  suicide  pill  fracas. 
These  do  not  seem  to  bo  campus  "nuts" 
and  "goldlish  swallowers"  who  play 
frivolous  games  with  a  frightening  issue 
of  our  time  and  sully,  with  glee,  the 
reputation  of  a  great  University.  At  this 


point  I  realize  that  the  media,  those 
three  alumni,  and  undoubtedly  many 
others  have  not  listened  carefully 
enough.   The  woids  of  these  students 
express  the  thought  that  nuclear  war  is 
suicide  and  is  just  as  life-destroying  as 
the  consumption  of  cyanide.  They  call 
for  the  issue  of  suicide  by  nuclear  war 
to  generate  the  same  emotional  and 
intellectual  ferment  as  the  issue  of  sui- 
cide by  cyanide.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  referendum  on  suicide  pills  in  the 
Health  Service  becomes  a  syinbolic , 
innovative  way  of  jarring  complacency 
into  positive  debate. 

I  pull  my  pen  froin  my  pocket. 
This  fall  semester  may  turn  out  to  be 
among  the  most  significant  of  my  son's 
education  at  lirown.  He  was  caught  up 
in  the  emotional  and  intellectual  imen- 
sity  of  important  issues,  honestly  ques- 
tioned and  openly  debated.  He  saw  the 
way  the  ivy-co\ered  world  of  academia 
interacts  with  the  raucous  world  of 
media  and  commerce.  He  grew  in  his 
judgment  of  what  is  worth  believing  in. 

Not  bad  for  an  education.  I  actual- 
ly may  be  getting  a  bargain. 

Hmm,  now  where  did  I  put  my 
checkbook? 

DAVID  VVESINEA  1 

Yfllmi'  Sjiriiigs.  Ohiu 


Editor:  Three  letters  in  the  No- 
vember issue  regarding  the  suicide  pill 
referendum  ignore  the  basic  issue,  that 
nucleai  proliferation  must  eveiUually 
lead  to  war.  .\  nuclear  war  would  be 
horrible  and  pi  obablv  involve  total 
annihilation.  Simph,  the  refeiendiuu  is 
meant  to  show,  "nuclear  war  =  suicide." 

One  letter  asks  if  the  University 
should  come  out  in  favor  of  mass  sui- 
cide. The  answer  is  obvious.  No  institu- 
tion should  support  suicide.  However, 
if  the  University  does  not  censure 
weapons  dexelopnients  that  will  inevi- 
tabh  lead  to  war,  then  the  University 
sanctions  these  de\elopments.  In  this 
way,  the  school  defends  mass  suicide. 

The  second  letter  calls  students 
who  support  the  referendum  "jerks" 
and  "students  who  want  to  cop  out." 


The  letter  claims  that  these  jerks  will 
mess  up  the  world.  It  is  a  cop  out  to 
refuse  to  recognize  reality  where  nu- 
clear war  will  mess  up  the  world  for 
everyone,  if  we  don't  stop  it. 

Brown  may  be  "one  of  the  best  Ivy 
League  universities, "  as  the  last  letter 
points  out.   The  letter  suggests  pur- 
chasing the  pills  with  the  stipulation 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  pills  take 
them  and  die.  Did  a  Brown  University 
education  help  the  writer,  a  proud 
alumnus,  fbrnmlate  this  genocidal  idea? 

The  suicide  pill  referendum  is 
supposed  to  raise  awareness  ai)out  the 
miclear  threat  to  the  world's  survival, 
not  to  elicit  emotional  responses  when 
confronted  with  the  isolated,  out  of 
context,  word  "suicide."  Nuclear  pro- 
liferation is  suicidal.  If  we  don't  halt 
nuclear  weapons  production,  then  we 
are  committing  suicide.  Let's  fight  for 
disarmament  and  hope  that  we  will 
never  have  to  use  the  pills. 

MICHAEL  CAMMER  "88 

Campui 


Editor:  Had  Mr.  Salzman  and  his 
comrades  been  out  coaxing  their  fellow 
students  to  steer  his  referendum  to  a 
resounding  defeat,  their  cause  inight 
have  been  deemed  courageous.  Or  sig- 
nificant. 

DAVID  C.  DOHERrY'83 

Suuthport,  Conn. 


Editor:  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment on  the  many  distiubing  aspects  of 
Martin  I.udington  'd^'s  letter  to  the 
December/January  issue.  First,  Mr. 
Ludington  states  that  he  cannot  believe 
the  Brown  administration  "permitted  " 
the  last  sit-in  of  the  '60s  to  occur  at 
Brown,  and  that  it  "allowed"  a  referen- 


To  Our  Readers: 

We  have  received  a  large  volume  of 
mail  over  the  past  few  months, 
prompting  us  to  think  it  is  again  time  to 
publish  our  policy  on  letters. 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  welcome. 
They  should  be  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  readers  of  this  magazine  with  em- 
phasis on  an  exchange  of  views  and 
discussion  of  ideas. 

All  letters  are  published,  with  the 
exception  of  those  that  are  potentially 
libelous,  those  that  personalK  malign 
someone  else,  or  those  that  are  not  re- 
lated to  issues  at  Brown  or  anything 
published  in  the  magazine. 


Challenging,  Authoritative 

—and  Witty. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 


Is  it  possible  for  a  British  newspaper  to  add  pleasure  to  your  life? 
Indeed  yes,  if  it  is  written  with  style,  in  uncluttered  English.  If  it  is 
^         JJ0       world-famous,  perceptive,  forthright.  And  entertaining. 

Waiting  Around  — A  leading  U.S.  journal  wrote:  "The  Air  Edition  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  is  edited  in  England.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most 
literate  and  entertaining  newspaper  in  the  English  language.  Apart  from  enjoy- 
ing its  reviews  of  books,  plays,  and  movies,  I  find  myself  waiting  around  for  its 
editorial  comment  on  American  life  and  policy.  Sometimes  reassuring,  some- 
times deflating,  it's  a  salutary  experience,  clearly  worth  its  cost."  That's  why  its 
45,000  readers  enjoy  it  so. 

Lucid,  Lively  —  In  addition  to  its  accurate  and  courageous  world  reporting  and 
lucid,  challenging  editorials,  The  Guardian  each  week  gives  you  lively  comment 
on  the  London  scene  and  the  British  countryside;  regular  features  on  bridge  and 
chess,  and  a  diabolical  crossword  puzzle.  There  are  also  four  pages  of  special 
articles  and  reporting  from  The  Washington  Post,  and  four  more  pages  of  selec- 
tions in  English  translation  from  Le  Monde.  Thus  The  Guardian  gives  its  readers  a 
unique  view  of  world  events. 

Don't  Deprive  Yourself — \i you  relish  wit,  good  writing,  incisive  editorials, 
and  authoritative  reporting  of  world-wide  news  with  a  humour  unusual  in  a 
newspaper,  you  should  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
thought-provoking  Manchester  Guardian  Air  Edition  every  week. 


(,  w**** ' 


Now — As  a  subscriber  you  would  pay  only  $52 
for  52  weeks  of  selected  news  despatches,  opin- 
ion and  features  from  three  of  the  world's  most 
prestigious  newspapers.  To  receive  all  this,   please  use  the  coupon  below. 
Perhaps  right  now.'* 

Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 

20  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  1  year  (52  issues)  for  $32.00  D        6  Months  $27.00  D 


NAME. 


please  print 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


STATE. 


.ZIP. 


n  My  cheque  is  enclosed. 
Please  bill  my  [D  Master  Charge  D  Bank  Americard/Visa 


Account  #. 
Signature  — 


.  Expir.  Date. 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  Riss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


lumni  Flights  Abroad 

iDepartment  BR-10 

A.EA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y  State  (914)  241-0111 


duin  on  the  suicide  pills.  These  specific 
issues  aside,  what  is  this  gentlemati  rec- 
ommending the  administration  do, 
outlaw  student  demonstrations  and 
student  reierendums,  or  worse,  only 
allow  those  that  it  deeins  right?  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  "Brown  of  Barnaby 
Keeney  or  Henry  WrisKjii"  would  have 
done,  but  from  what  Mr.  Ludington 
hints  at,  I  am  sure  glad  they  are  long 
gone  and  that  Brown  does  permit  "such 
nonsense."  Of  couise,  the  idea  that  the 
administration  could  or  should  prevent 
demonstrations  or  lelerendums  is  the 
real  nonsense.  C^ouid  it  be  that  Mr. 
Ludington  has  aclually  thought 
thiough  the  implications  of  what  he 
hints  at?  What  a  sterile  and  pointless 
environment  Brown  would  be  if  it  did 
not  have  the  activism  and  debate  which 
characterized  the  relerendum  on  the 
suicide  pills. 

One  ol  the  times  1  was  the  most 
proud  to  be  a  student  at  Brown  was  the 
time  I  heard  how  300  demonstrators 
gathered  to  protest  the  CIA  coming  to 
campus,  and  when  they  came  to  Yale 
there  were  a  meager  ten  or  fifteen 
demonstrators.  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  all  the  demonstrators  had  to 
say  about  the  CIA,  but  I  certainly  am 
pleased  to  be  at  a  school  wlieie  such 
activism  takes  place.  Mr.  Ludington 
should  realize  that  you  do  not  need  to 
agree  with  someone  in  order  to  support 
their  right  to  speak  and  to  appreciate 
that  they  aie  willing  to  stand  up  for 
their  views  and  engage  in  free  and  open 
debate  ...  that  is  more  than  I  can  sav  for 
Electric  Boat  or  the  CIA. 

Secondly,  in  Mr.  Ludington's  letter 
and  several  others  from  alumni,  it  is 
hinted  that  finid-raising  among  aliniini 
will  be  hurt  by  the  suicide  pills  activism 
and  the  faculty's  refusal  to  ha\e  ROTC 
on  campus.  It  is  absmd  and  insulting 
that  some  alumni  give  money  to  the 
University  only  if  they  agree  with  the 
view  of  the  student  body  or  faculty  on 
such  politically  charged  issues  as  ROTC 
and  nuclear  weapons.   These  alunuii 
must  realize  that  there  is  a  deep  plural- 
ism of  political  views  on  campus;  no 
one  is  ever  going  to  agree  with  every- 
thing that  happens  at  Brown.  Is  it  really 
appropriate  to  withdraw  financial  sup- 
port from  Brown  just  because  you  dis- 
agree with  the  stance  of  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  Universitv  on  a  certain 
issue?  That  is  a  lepugnant  practice,  lit- 
tle better  than  the  L'.S.  government 
withdrawal  of  support  from  UNESC'O. 
Such  a  line  of  action,  in  each  case,  is 
aptly  likened  to  a  spoiled  child  taking 
his  ball  home  just  because  the  game  is 
not  going  his  wav.  It  would  be  like  me 


refusing  to  read  or  contribute  to  the 
Alumni  Monthly  jusl  because  I  am  sick  of 
hearing  all  these  letters  from  alumni 
who  decry  the  current  activism  on  the 
Brown  campus  without  realizing  how 
vital  such  activism  is  to  the  health  of  the 
University.  And  frankly,  what  has  made 
Brown  one  of  the  most  well  known,  and 
well  respected,  institutions  in  the  nation 
has  been  the  activism  on  campus  and 
the  free  and  open  debate;  it  certainly 
has  not  been  financial  support  from  the 
alumni.  Remember,  Brown  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  one  of  the  smallest 
endowments  of  any  Ivy  League  school. 

The  important  things  which  tran- 
scend these  political  issues,  and  those 
which  should  be  the  basis  of  an  alumni's 
giving,  are  such  issues  as  the  commit- 
ment to  a  fine  education,  the  commit- 
ment to  community  involvement — these 
have  not  changed. 

A  final  comment  to  Mr.  Luding- 
ton— No,  I  do  not  think  you  need  to 
worry  that  such  a  group  as  the  Veterans 
of  Future  Wars  will  be  re-established  ... 
because  there  will  be  no  veterans  of  a 
future  war  and  once  you  realize  that 
you  may  realize  that  the  suicide  pill 
referendum  is  not  "nonsense." 

MICHAEL  J.  NENDICK  '88 

Ca  tup  lis 


Editor:  It  gladdened  mv  heart  to 
hear  the  story  from  Brown  about  the 
suicide  pills.  I  am  a  member  of  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibility  and  con- 
sider nuclear  war  the  foremost  danger 
facing  our  planet.  Nuclear  war  is  not 
survivable  and  the  last  thing  I  want  to 
do  is  be  struggling  to  hang  on  in  the 
ruins  of  a  totally  devastated  society  and 
planet.  The  students'  vote  for  suicide 
pills  was  a  clear  statement  that  they 
understand  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war. 
It  does  not  mean  that  I  or  they  are  not 
optimists  or  do  not  love  life — we  do.  I 
am  a  physician  and  one  thing  I  have 
learned  is  that  you  do  not  believe  in  life 
at  any  cost.  There  comes  a  time  to  end 
suffering. 

We  have  started  a  Nuclear  Ground 
Zero  Club  here  in  San  Diego.  With  all 
the  military  installations  here  we  know 
we'll  have  a  couple  of  big  ones  targeted 
on  us.  Our  motto  is  Pro  Vaporization. 
We  want  to  be  in  that  first  big  fireball. 

MAC  LARSEN,  M.D.  '70 

San  Diego 

'Not  the  Brown 
I  remember' 

Editor:  I,  too,  was  chagrined  by  thi 


news  that  some  700  Brown  iiiulcrgiad- 
uates  had  petitioned  the  Universitv  to 
stockpile  cyanide  pills,  to  be  consumed 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.   The 
inference  that  some  I'niversitv  admin- 
istrators also  considei  this  an  import, tnt 
issue  is  disturbing. 

On  the  heels  ol  the  ( vamde  pill  bit, 
comes  the  Bmwii  Alumni  Monthly  (No- 
vember) containing  an  ad  on  page  6 
inviting  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alimmi/ae  to 
join  them  for  the  Brown  Gala,  stating 
clearly  "we  are  everywhere,  (almost)." 

This  is  not  the  Brown  that  I  re- 
member.  The  two  above-mentioned 
events  do  make  me  recall  the  somewhat 
nasty  questions  a  few  Providence 
"townies"  used  to  call  out  to  under- 
graduates, "What's  the  color  of ? 

Brown,  Brown,  Brown." 

Please  notify  the  proper  depart- 
ment that  my  plannecl  becjuest  to 
Brown  is  deleted  from  niv  will, 

E.J.  NOn.KV   26 

Vera  Beach.  Flu. 


'Back  to  the  right  path' 

Editor;  Here  it  is  the  last  day  of  '84 
and  I  find  myself  compelled  to  write  to 
you  [the  L'niversity].  First  I  want  to  say 
that  academically  you  are  incomparable 
and  fantastic.  Next  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  regret  at  the  direction  in 
which  vou  are  heading  in  terms  of 
campus  and  social  life.  1  have  been  an 
unfaithful  alumnus  (non-pledging)  for 
the  past  four  years  because  of  my  sense 
that  you  allow  the  youth,  bright  as  your 
students  mav  he,  to  shape  you,  rather 
than  shaping  them.  When  I  was  at 
Brown,  from  '75  to  '79,  I  was  aware  of  a 
chaotic  ambience  on  campus.  There 
was  little  morality  of  any  type  practiced 
by  the  majority  of  the  students.  There 
was  thievery  in  the  food  line  at  the  Gate 
and  other  eateries,  cheating  on  papers 
and  exams,  animalistic  behavior  at 
many  fraternity  parties  and  social 
events,  and  the  coed  dorms  totally 
lacked  privacy  at  best. 

I  come  from  a  family  which  has 
attended  Brown  for  three  generations. 
My  entire  immediate  family  of  six  at- 
tended Brown.  I  have  known  your  figlit 
songs  since  I  was  two  and  my  father 
taught  them  to  me  in  the  bathtub.  I  was 
a  football  cheerleader  for  three  years. 

I  so  much  want  to  be  loyal  to  you. 
Brown.  What  can  you  do  to  guide  your 
students  back  to  the  right  path?  1  hear 
of  Jim  Jonesian  fanatics  leady  with 
cyanide  pills.  From  students  now  at 
Brown  1  hear  that  the  depravitN  in  the 
social  life  has  changed  very  little.  I 


don't  want  to  be  associated  with  this 
sort  of  behavior.  1  pray  that  the  older 
my  parents  knew  in  vou  will  f)e  ri'- 
storcd.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  1 
would  jo\lnlly  lejoin  the  tanks  ol 
fmaiK  ial  supporters. 

EI.IZABEFH  BOWER  HUDGINS 
'79 

Marii'tld.  (in. 

The  CIA  on  campus 

Editor:  I  was  both  [)leased  and 
shocked  to  read  of  the  recent  citizens' 
arrest  by  Brown  students  of  a  CIA  re- 
cruiter on  campus:  pleased,  to  sec  the 
creativity  with  which  Biown  studeins 
confronted  the  representative  of  this 
organization,  now  well  known  for  its 
crimes  in  support  of  international  fas- 
cism; and  shocked,  to  see  the  objectively 
pro-CIA  response  and  subsequent  dis- 
ciplinary actions  taken  against  these 
students  by  the  University  administra- 
tion. I  recalled  the  student  strike  of 
May  1970,  which  I  still  regard  as  the 
most  valuable  several  weeks  of  my  four 
years  at  Brown,  the  real  beginning  of 
my  political  awareness,  and  I  recalled 
the  response  of  the  Biown  faculty  and 
administiation  at  the  tiine;  it  was  not  to 
obstruct  but  to  support  our  action,  h\ 
permitting  us  to  obtain  full  credit  for 
course  work  completed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  strike,  and  to  give  us  time  off  to 
work  for  electoral  candidates  prior  to 
the  election  of  November  1970.  Now, 
fifteen  years  later,  our  government  is 
pursuing  a  murderous  policy  of  war 
and  pro-fascism  in  Central  America 
that  bears  frightening  resemblance  to 
its  devastation  of  southeast  Asia.  I  am 
gratified  that  there  are  Brown  students 
today  who  undeistand  the  importance 
of  these  current  events  and  have  the 
courage  to  act;  I  am  angry  that  the 
University  administration  chooses  to 
retreat  to  the  reaction  of  the  fifties. 

ALAN  MEYERS,  M.D.  '72 

Cambridge.  M(l\s. 


Editor:  "None  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  see. "  The  Decem- 
ber/January issue  left  me  with  mixed 
feelings. 

I  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  ridiculous  behavior  of  that  group  of 
ultra  naive  idealists  who  disrupted  tlie 
CIA  program. 

Intelligence  work  is  not  a  glamor- 
ous ad\enture — it  is  a  dirty,  dangerous, 
and  often  deadly  business — but  some- 
one has  to  do  it.  Sending  a  group  of  bov 
scouts  against  the  most  dangerous  pros 
in  the  world  would  be  like  pitting  an 


Brown's  giving 
me  a  check? 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  receive  a 
check  from  Brown  each  year  for 
the  rest  of  your  life? 

An  annuity  tn.ist  has  always 
been  an  ideal  planned  gift  to 
Brown,  because  it  gives  you  a 
guaranteed  lifetime  income.  But 
now  a  recent  IRS  change  has 
made  annuity  trusts  more  attrac- 
tive than  ever. 

You  are  now  entitled  to  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  charitable  deduc- 
tion. For  example,  if  you  are  50 
N'ears  old  and  make  a  $25,000 
annuits'  trust  gift,  with  a  5'; 
guaranteed  annuit)'  return,  you 
will  receive  $1,250  each  year  for 
your  lifetime  and  gain  an  imme- 
diate tax  deduction  of  over 
$14,000! 

Annuih'  trusts  were  wonderful 
gifts  before,  but  now  they're 
even  better. 

For  more  information  contact: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
Brown  University 
Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  02912 

Telephone  (401 )  863-2374 


Planned  Giving 


iiitramuial  toucli  tool  ball  (cam  against 
the  49ei  s. 

If  some  of  lliese  starry-eyed  ideal- 
ists would  t.ike  the  time  to  read  Lenin, 
they  would  leai  ii  thai  a  vital  part  of  his 
iiiastei  plan  for  world  domination  is  to 
surround  and  tut  oil  the  U.S.  by  a  ring 
of  satellite  coimnunist  nations.  If  they 
would  wake  up,  they  could  see  this  plan 
starting  to  work  right  now.  Crazy?  Well, 
I  can  remember  when  1  thought  Mciii 
Kampj  was  crazy. 

Apparently  they  want  the  connnu- 
iiists  to  take  over  Latin  Amei  ica;  and 
violently  resent  oiii  doing  anything  to 
])revent  it. 

We  ate  all  painiully  familiar  with 
the  piojected  honors  of  nuilcar  war 
— but  hysterical  protests;  unilateral  dis- 
armament; and  asinine  demonstrations 
(like  the  "Pill"  episode  which  made 
Brown  the  laughing  stock  of  the  coun- 
try) aren't  going  to  do  one  thing  to  help 
the  situation.  I  honesth  don't  believe 
that  we  ate  going  to  have  a  nnclcai 
war — unless  we  in\'ite  it  bv  weakening 
our  dclenses.  But  we  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  the  constant  threat  of  it. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
weakened,  we  risk  the  very  real  danger 


of  nuclear  blackmail.  Kven  the  most 
intellectual  of  our  students  and  admin- 
istrators should  be  able  to  understand 
that. 

I  have  lived  tlnough  what  to  these 
students  is  just  history.  1  have  seen  the 
results  of  unpreparedness  (Pearl  Har- 
bor); and  appeasement  (Neville  Cham- 
berlain). I  hope  I  may  nevci  have  to  see 
them  again. 

President  Reagan  in  his  address  to 
the  high  school  bands  who  missed  out 
on  File  [Inauguiiil]  Parade  said, 
"America's  set  let  weapon  is  the  best 
danm  kids  in  the  world."  Could  he  say 
that  on  the  Brown  campus? 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stoiv 
on  dyslexia  [HAM,  l)ecember/|anuary] 
was  truly  a  credit  to  Brown.  We  have 
two  grandnephews  with  that  problem. 


cAQ  ^t\l.  Caribbean  homes, 
Dffi32==  land,  businesses 

Pages  ot  listings  in  our  monthly  island-tiy-isidnd  Reports  Plus  objective 
current  news  on  politics  economy,  tax  laws,  salely  wtio  to  contact 
Subscribers  atso  enjoy  savings  on  travel,  hotels/resons.  car  rentals  and 
more  Send  $3  00  lor  broctiure  6  Reasons  to  Invest  in  Caribbean  Real 
Estate    plus  sample  Report 


Island  Properties  Report 

Box  58BA  Rte  4.  Woodstock,  VT  05091 


and  now  we  can  belter  appreciate  what 
they  have  to  overcome.  It  is  most  en- 
couraging to  know  that  soitic  of  our 
edufalois  are  working  (jii  this. 

ge()R(;l()livf.r  ':« 

DiiyliiMi  Hearh.  t'la. 

Construction  on 
Lincoln  Field 

Editor:   fodav  I  leceived  mv  cojjv 
of  the  December  Alumni  Muiillil\.  and  in 
( ustomary  fashion,  began  to  devour  its 
contents.  Hallwav  thiough  "Carrying 
the  M.iil, "  I  was  stunned  to  lead  in  bold 
face.  "Const riKtion  on  Lincoln  Field." 
For  Blown,  a  Universitv  which  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  create  a 
lovely  campus  ambience,  this  outland- 
ish proposal  has  to  be  the  most  incredi- 
blv  insensitive,  tasteless,  and  downright 
dumb  idea  to  ever  be  advanced  b\  the 
Corporation.   Fo  put  a  building  on  Lin- 
(oln  Field  would  be  akin  to  erecting 
public  restiooms  on  Lexington  Green. 

Suielv  there  are  manv  more  ap- 
propriate sites  for  a  classroom  building. 
Fherc  arc  many  unsightly,  energy 
inefficient  buildings  on  campus  which 


100%  Cotton  Polo  Shirts  for  Modem  Times 


I  1.  The  Brown  Polo 

>      We're  so  sure  you'll  love  yotir  100%  cotton  Lacoste 
quality  Brown  Polo,  if  you  buy  one  tmcl  fin 
imy  rt'iisim  dii  not.  return  it  to  us,  and  we'll 
pay  you  two  dollars  tor  your  trouble!  Miuk' 
from  the  tinest  two-ply    100%  cotton 
mesh  cloth,  with  the  classic  long  tail  and 
banded  sleeves  —  with   "BROWN"   tustctullv 
embroidered  on  the  left  breast  (letters  are  '/ 1^  in. 
high)  —  we're  so  confident  about  the  quality  of 
these  shirts,  we  guarantee  them  unconditionally 
for  an  entire  year!  In  white  or  red  with  brown 
embroidery,  or  navy  with  white  embroidery,  adult 
sizes  extra  small  through  extra  larfje,  only  $21.95 
for  one,  two  for  $42.50.  CALL  TOLL  FREE 

'     1.800.84-SHIRT  (in  NY  718-626-3000).   U'c 
alsu  make  s/iirts  jor  the  other  Ivy  League  sehook  and 

,    Stanford,  ai\d  ean  make  shirts  for  reunions  and  other 
special  ftmcthins. 


n  Please  send  me  into  about  shirts  with  my  logo 

D  Please  call  me.  Best  time 

Name . 


2.  Or... 


Address. 


Though  we  tecl  that  you  would  do  well  to  purcha.se 
)ne  ot  our  school  shirts,  it  your  company,  club 
or  organization  does  not  yet  have  its  own 
custom  embroidered  100%  cotton  Lacoste 
quality  polo  shirt,  you,  your  associates,  your 
clients  and  your  friends  are  probably  playing 
tennis,  giilt,  squash,  going  to  the  beach,  going  to 
the  club,   doing  the   yardwiirk,   or  just  plain 
lunging  around  in  someone  else's  shirt'.  Fortu- 
nately, howev  er,  for  as  little  as  half  the  cost  of  a 
Lacoste  or  Ralph  Lauren  Polo  shirt,  we  can 
embroider  your  logo  or  design  on  one  ot  our  shirts, 
and  you  can  have  a  superior  quality,  100%  cotton 
polo  shirt  of  your  own!  Our  minimum  order  is  just 
6  shirts;  every  shirt  we  sell  is  guaranteed  uncon- 
ditionally for  an  entire  year.  Great  for  corpo- 
rate affairs,  clubs,  teams,  gifts.  To  find  out  more 
send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  call  TOLL  FREE 
L800.84-SHIRT  (in  NY  718-626-3000). 


Please  send  me  ..  _  _  Brown  Polos  ("  $21.95 
^  each  (2for$42.50)  plus  $2. 50  per  shirt  ($5.00  max.) 
shipping&  handling.  NY  residentspleaseadd8.25%sales  tax. 


Telephone 

n  Amex     n  Visa/MC     D  Diners     D  Check 
Card  No 
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could  be  ia/t(l  lo  provide  sjiace  (Rich- 
ardson or  Whitehall,  lor  ex.imple). 

I  trusi  thai  the  (Corporation  coni- 
itiittee  will  ictliiiik  its  dccisioir    I'he 
tia,ged\  is  that  the\  even  <  oiisidcred 
such  a  possibiiitv.  [olui  Nicliolas  Blown 
iiuist  be  lui  niiij;  over  in  his  grave. 

PKIKR  ,\.'m,\(:KIE  '59 

I.i:\iii!'t(iii.  Mass. 


Editor:  I  have  a  far  belter  idea 
than  ihe  one  which  suggests  the  use  of 
l.iiK  i)hi  I'ield  tor  the  site  of  the  Olin 
Building.  Win  doii'i  vou  put  it  on  the 
CCollege  (iieen?  It's  considerabb  highei 
up  there  and  this  greater  ele\alion 
would  gi\e  the  building  imich  mote 
visibility,  ^'oii  could  put  a  couple  ot 
Texaco  stations  on  whatever  is  left  of 
the  College  Green  and  maybe  a  dry- 
cleaning  store  or  two.  Then  you  can 
really  use  the  land  that  all  those  ugly 
trees  and  horrible  grass  are  on.  What 
did  those  guys  know  about  aesthetics 
and  the  effective  use  of  space  back  in 
1770  when  thev  moved  the  LIni\ersity 
lo  where  it  is  now?   I'hey  were  all  idiots 
...  right? 

In  using  the  above  plan  you  can  get 
to  tinallv  realize  the  ultimate  vision  that 
the  original  planners  of  the  campus  had 
in  mind  for  Lincoln  Field  when  the\ 
|)loited  it  out.  Vou  can  linalh  put  up 
that  twelve-storv  all-cement  paiking 
gaiage  there  that  James  Manning  I'm 
sure  wanted  very  desperately  for  that 
location  at  the  time.  Fiom  what  I've 
heard,  a  very  stupid  Board  of  Directors 
turned  his  garage  plan  down.  But  now 
that  we've  got  some  far  more  enlight- 
ened planners  suggesting  what  we  put 
on  our  land,  we  can  have  what  we  all 
really  want  ...  an  all-cement  campus. 
I'm  lealh  thrilled. 

ROBKR  1   K.  RYAN  '52 

Suulh  Noni'alk.  C.tinn. 


Editor;  The  officers  of  the  class  of 
1926  continue  to  appreciate  the  serious 
concern  of  tlu'  student  bodv,  the  facul- 
ty, and  the  aluimii  in  the  proposed  lo- 
cation of  the  new  Olin  Lecture  Hall. 
Iheir  opposition  lo  the  construction  of 
this  tbree-stoi\  building  on  Lincoln 
field  and  probabh  including  where  the 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is,  as  well  as 
our  Class  of  192(j  Memorial  Park,  has 
been  evident  since  the  story  broke  in 
the  Providence  Eveninii  BuUelin  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1984. 

Ihey  have  shown  their  indignation 
along  with  out  class  at  the  public  hear- 
ing on  November  6;  thev  ha\e  w ritten 
jelters  in  opposition:  and  now  in  the 


l)e(einber-|anuary  issue  of  the  lirinrn 
Alumni  Miiulhly.  thev  sjieak  out  nation- 
wide to  all  our  .iluimii.  Our  class  protest 
letters  have  been  sent  to  President 
.Swearei ;  .Senioi  Vice  President  fiid 
Boheii,  who  conducted  the  open  luai- 
ing;  Vice  President  Bob  Rei(  hUy,  as  he 
is  the  L'niversily's  Publn  Relations  man: 
and  to  Fred  Lippitt,  chairman  of  the 
utilities  &  design  committee  which  se- 
lected this  site.  In  several  cases,  we 
made  personal  visits  or  phone  calls  and 
we  are  always  assured  that  "we  will  re- 
view the  decision." 

But  to  mid-|anuary  we  have  had 
no  official  woid  ol  anv  ( hanges  in  their 
original  decision.  .Such  an  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  selection  of  another 
location  is  all  that  will  pacify  our  130 
living  classmates.  We  must  not  let  this 
all-encompassing  relationshi])  matter 
die  with  the  passing  of  time. 

Lhe  class  of  I92()  savs  'Thank  vou" 
for  all  the  apparent  universal  backing 
to  save  this  open  space  on  the  "old  bac  k 
campus"  as  well  as  out  beautiful  little 
Memorial  Park. 

H.  CUSHMAN  AN  IHONY  '26 

President,  Class  of  1 926 

Providence 


Editor:  Following  the  meeting  last 
November,  at  which  considerable  op- 
positicjn  was  expressed  to  Brown's  plan 
to  erect  a  new  building  on  Lincoln 
Field,  behind  Sayles  Llall,  my  under- 
graduate son  called  to  advise  me  of  the 
impending  desecration  of  the  lower 
campus,  and  the  LIniversity's  apparent 
disiegard  for  the  concerirs  of  students, 
facultv,  and  alumni  in  this  matter.  Pro- 
fessor McLoughlins  letter  and  those  of 
other  concerned  alumni  have  biought 
this  ill-conceived  plan  to  the  attention 
of  all  your  readers,  and  have  prompted 
me  to  add  my  protest. 

In  its  haste  to  meet  the  condition 
imposed  by  the  Olin  Foundation  that 
any  building  funded  by  it  and  bearing 
its  name  be  located  where  it  would  be 
highly  \isible  fioni  the  main  campus, 
the  University  appears  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  indi\idual  in  whose  honor  f,in- 
coln  Field  was  named. 

John  Larkin  Lincoln,  class  of  1836, 
was  a  professor  of  Latin  and  a  member 
of  the  Brow  n  facultv  for  fifty  years,  a 
tenure  unequalled  at  that  time,  and, 
perhaps,  still.   Fhe  motto  on  the  front 
of  Sayles  Hall,  "Filio  Pater  Posvit."  was 
written  by  him.  He  was  held  in  such 
high  regard  bv  students  and  alumni 
that  a  portrait  of  him  was  gi\en  lo  the 
CCollege  on  the  hllieth  anniversarv  of 
his  graduation,  by  the  graduates,  and  a 


Why  Not  Hold 

Your   riEXT 

Meeting  At  The 

Red  Lion   Inn? 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 
cioe^  not  ha\e  milen  of 
y^f3'  (irai)  nieelinp  roomw. 

•    We  are  proud  of  our 
meeting  facilities  Three 
cheerful,  brigfit.  comfortable  .  .  .  and 
carefully  designed  meeting  rooms,  each 
fully  equipped  and  conducive  to 
successful  meetings  and  seminars.  We 
can  accommodate  from  10  to  100 
persons,  theater  style  or  seminar  fashion 
.  .  .  food  favorites  of  New  England  .  .  . 
a  congenial  Lions  IDen  bar  with 
entertainment  nightly  .  .  .  and  all  the 
seasonal  sports,  antique  shopping,  and 
sightseeing  of  the  Berkshires. 

Conveniently  located  Write  for 
brochure  or  call  Ann  Tumbull 
(413)298-5545. 

IheRedLknInn 

Since  1773. 
Stockbridge.  f^ass  01262 


A  UNIQUE  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  LIFE  CARE 

Independent  retirement  living 
at  an  affordable  price.  No 

long  term  commitments,  no 
entrance  fees,  only  the 
freedom  to  make  choices. 


235  Lancaster  Ave. 

Devon,  Pennsylvania  19333 

215-688-8080 


MUGS.  Order  "BROWN"  coffee 
mugs  for  yourself,  your  friends,  your 
family,  Wliite  ceramic,  brown  seal, 
1 1  oz.  Sold  in  sets  of  four.  $1 5.00  per 
set  (postage  and  handling  included). 
Make  check  payable  and  send  to: 
Theme  Merchandise  Inc.,  53  County 
St.,  P.O.  Box  976,  Attleboro,  MA 
02703. 

Allow   two   to    three    weeks    for 
delivery. 


fund  of  $100,000  was  presented  by  the 
alumni.  (Source:  In  Memurmni — John 
Larkin  Lincoln  1817-1891  by  William  E. 
Lincoln.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany 1894.) 

While  I  am  not  related  to  Professor 
Lincoln,  I  am  as  upset  by  this  proposal 
to  despoil  Lincoln  Field  as  I  would  be  if 
the  new  building  were  to  be  located 
next  to  Carrie  Tower,  on  the  homesite 
of  Chad  Brown,  from  whom  I  am  de- 
scended. From  the  class  of  '50  to  the 
class  of  '84,  all  of  my  fellow  alumni  of 
Brown,  to  whom  I've  spoken  at  Bank  of 
Boston  (our  employer  and  a  matching 
gifts  contributor),  are  equally  outraged 
by  this  plan. 

Please  add  my  name  to  the  petition 
to  Save  the  Trees/Keep  Brown  Green. 

LAWRENCE  E.  LINCOLN  '50 

Yarmouth  Port,  Mass. 


Editor:  We  were  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed to  read  of  plans  to  erect  a  new 
building  on  Lincoln  Field.  This  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  areas  on  the  campus. 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  it  to 
provide  classroom  space,  however  im- 
portant that  space  might  be. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  campus,  we 
were  surprised  to  observe  that  White- 
hall is  still  in  existence.  Certainly  that 
could  come  down  to  make  space  for 
new  construction. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  another 
location  can  be  found  for  the  Olin 
building. 

WILLIAM  J.  ADCOCK  '66 

JANE  NEWHAGEN  ADCOCK  '64 

Pound  Ridge.  N.Y. 
At  a  faculty  meeting  on  February  5,  Presi- 
dent Swearer  announced  that  the  University 
has  reviewed  four  sites,  including  Lincoln 
Field,  for  the  proposed  building.  Late  last 
month.  Brown  received  word  that  the  Olin 
Foundation  has  turned  down  the  request  for 
funding.  — Editor 

The  Taubman  Center 

Editor:  The  "Under  the  Elms" 
segment  on  the  Taubman  Center  for 
Public  Policy  in  the  December/January 
BAM  was  exciting  news  demonstrating 
Brown's  continuing  commitment  to 
curriculum  development,  but  it  also 
made  me  realize  that  the  passage  of 
time  and  personalities  leads  to  faded 
memories. 

The  field  of  public  policy  may  in- 
deed be  a  "young  academic  area"  and 
the  Taubman  Center  is  certainly  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  this  new  curriculum, 
but  I  believe  the  article  is  mistaken  in  its 


statement  that  "this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  students  can  concentrate  in  public 
policy."  In  1973,  as  I  recall,  I  was  one  of 
a  dozen  or  so  undergraduates  who  re- 
ceived A.B.  degrees  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  "public  policy-making."  When 
I  entered  Brown  in  1969,  the  under- 
graduate major  in  public  policy  was 
described  as  a  "new"  curriculum  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Irwin 
Hargrove,  then  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  Professor 
Hargrove  designed,  and  I  think  I 
muchly  benefited  from,  a  four-year 
interdisciplinary  study  of  government, 
policy,  and  decision-making.  1  don't 
know  if  the  undergraduate  major  in 
public  policy  survived  the  class  of  1973; 
and  Professor  Hargrove  left  Brown 
during  the  mid-70s  to  become  the  dis- 
tinguished director  of  the  Vanderbilt 
Institute  of  Public  Policy  Studies  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

I  applaud  Brown,  Professor  Anton, 
and  the  1  aubman  Center  for  an  obvi- 
ous and  substantial  commitment  to  the 
study  of  public  policy.  Though  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  Brown  has 
embarked  on  this  course,  it  appears 
that  the  University's  commitment  this 
time  will  lead  to  a  lasting  and  important 
addition  to  the  curriculum. 

KEITH  M.  LUNDIN  '73 

Nashville 


ROTC  (continued) 

Editor:  While  1  hold  strong  feel- 
ings about  ROTC  at  Brown,  I  have 
hitherto  foregone  writing  because  the 
numerous  letters  you  printed  seemed 
to  exhaust  the  subject.  However,  the 
letter  of  alumnus  David  Levin  in  the 
November  1984  issue  compelled  me  to 
write. 

In  two  short  paragraphs  Mr.  Levin 
has  managed  to  doubly  insult  me — first, 
as  a  Navy  ROTC  grad  and,  second,  as 
an  attorney.  Brown  should  educate  mil- 
itary officers.  My  personal  observation 
from  my  active  duty  during  1963-67 
was  that  our  country  and  society  would 
have  been  in  grave  danger  if  the  mili- 
tary should  rely  solely  upon  service 
academy  graduates  for  its  officers. 

One  sterling  example  is  given  in 
one  of  the  proudest  moments  in  the 
history  of  both  ROTC  and  Brow  n. 
During  the  height  of  the  \ietnam  War 
in  the  late  1960s,  my  classmate  and 
Brown  Navy  ROTC  grad.  Tom  Gener- 
ous, stood  for  freedom  of  religion  and 
against  a  dictatorial  commanding 
officer  (one  Cdr.  Arnheiter)  by  spear- 


heading  llit-  drive  to  remove  him  from 
command  of  a  destroyer  for.  inter  aha, 
coinpelling  the  crew  to  attend  Protes- 
tant revival  services  on  hoaid  ship. 
Tom's  comageous  actions  were  widely 
repotted  at  the  time  (inclnding  the  New 
York  Times),  and  I'm  convinced  that  his 
Brown  education  played  a  signihcant 
part  in  his  conduct. 

Second,  I  feel  that  niv  Brown  edu- 
cation has  had  a  gie.it  deal  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  attorney  I  have  been.  I  have 
represented  onlv  low-income  clients 
following  mv  graduation  from  law 
school  in  1970  (the  last  eleven  vears  as  a 
legal  services  attorney);  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Levin  would  regaid  this  as  pro-human- 
ity rather  than  as  the  opposite  or  as 
selfish.  Quite  bluntly,  mv  widowed 
mother  could  not  have  afforded  to  send 
me  to  Brown  if  I  had  not  received  the 
Navy  ROTC  scholarship. 

Thus,  it  .seems  callous  and  counter- 
productive to  suggest  that  Brown 
should  denv  the  countrv  ROTC!  gradu- 
ates or  shoidd  deii)  individuals  the 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country,  both 
in  the  military  and  thereafter  in  society 
as  a  whole. 

MARTY  LAWYER  '63 

Tampa.  Fla. 


F.ditor:  Mr.  Clark's  letter  concern- 
ing RO  rc;  at  Brown  (BAM.  November) 
rehashed  most  of  the  radical  left  cliches 
of  his  undergraduate  days,  but  shed  lit- 
tle light  on  the  issue. 

If  the  matter  has  not  been  flogged 
to  the  point  of  total  disinterest,  Ld  like 
to  comment:  I  am  a  ',56  giaduate  of 
Brown  and  earned  a  coiiunission 
through  the  University's  Air  Force 
RO  IX:  program.  In  the  course  of  a 
twenty-year  military  career,  I  served  as 
an  RO  rc  instructor  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  and  as  an  instructor 
at  the  Air  University's  Academic  In- 
structor School  which  trained  ofHcers 
selected  for  ROTC  instructor  duty. 

Most  people  understand  that  the 
history  of  American  military  forces 
(and  of  RO  LC;)  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  the  Vietnam  war  and  they  balance 
their  views  accordingly.  In  its  heritage 
of  couiageous  service  on  behalf  of  our 
nation  and  others,  America's  military 
forces  have  drawn  their  members  from 
every  segment  of  our  society.   Ibis  tra- 
dition has  pi-ovided  a  balance  and  pio- 
tection  against  the  development  of  a 
military  unresponsive  to  civilian  con- 
tiol.  For  this  reason,  a  portion  of  the 
futuie  officer  corps  of  our  military  ser- 
vices should  continue  to  come  fiom 
ROTC  located  on  campuses  all  over  our 
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country  (where  course  content  is  sub- 
ject to  University  scrutiny)  and  not  just 
from  the  professional  military  sciiools. 

The  military  forces  of  ours  and 
other  nations  have  a  profoiuid  impact 
upon  all  oin'  lives.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  educational  piograms  of  many 
great  universities  recognize  this  fact  by 
including  the  option  of  military  studies 
in  their  curricuhmis.  It  is  also  appro- 
priate that  the  administration,  rather 
than  the  student  body,  decide  the 
availability  of  RO  TCI  on  campus.  Stu- 
dents don't  vote  each  year  for  the  other 
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courses  to  be  offered  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  ROTC;  to  be  an  exception. 
After  all,  the  perspective  of  students 
can  vacillate  from  year  to  year,  some- 
times, I  might  add,  to  the  delriment  of 
the  traditions  of  academic  freedom. 

Since  completing  my  military  ca- 
reer, I  have  served  two  terms  as  town 
mayor,  one  term  as  chairman  of  a  re- 
gional council  of  governments,  and  am 
now  president  of  a  public  oil  company  I 
co-founded  in  1981.  In  both  my  mili- 
tary and  civilian  careers,  m\  Biown  lib- 
eral arts  and  ROTCl  education  has 
served  mc  well.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  consider  making  the  same 
combination  available  again. 

DONALD  P.  UHL  '56 

Monument,  Colo. 


Editor:  I  am  a  long-time  supporter 
of  Brown  and  a  loyal  Brown  alumnus. 
Lately,  I  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
give  to  Brown  for  a  particular  rea.son, 
which  I  would  like  to  outline  for  your 
interest. 

With  other  alumni  with  whom  I 
have  spoken,  I  am  upset  by  the  decision 
to  exclude  ROT('  from  the  offerings  on 
the  Brown  University  campus.  I  feel 
that  this  action  resulting  from  a  facullv 
(very  liberal)  vote  shows  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  divei  silv  and  a  lack  of  regard 
for  Brown's  possible  contributions  to 
our  nation's  defense  and  greatness. 

I  look  forward  to  a  change  in 
Brown's  philosophy  in  this  matter,  so 
that  I  might  rethink  my  commitment  to 
Brown's  hnancial  needs  at  that  time. 

RUPE  AUSriN.JR.  '48 

Simsbury,  Conn. 


Dialogue  in  medicine 

Editor:  Dr.  Cowen's  letter  (BAM, 
November)  addresses  a  pertinent  issue. 
Medical  schools  have  not  alwavs  wel- 
comed those  contributions  from  their 
alunnii  that  come  in  the  form  of  ideas, 
rather  than  dollars.  Both,  however,  are 
essential  for  vitality  of  the  institution. 

While  1  have  found  the  leadership 
of  the  Brown  Medical  Program  more 
responsive  than  most  to  constructive 
outside  opinion,  changing  expectations 
both  of  the  profession  and  institutions 
suggest  that  any  medical  .school  that 
neglects  the  realities  of  its  graduates' 
prospective  environment,  as  perceived 
by  their  predecessors,  docs  so  at  its 
peril. 

Input  from  those  'downstream" 
can  be  a  valuable  adjunct,  if  not  a  de- 
terminant, to  the  "upstream"  and  "in 


the  pipeline"  process  of  medical  educa- 
tiotr 

The  Brown  Medical  Association 
has  both  a  charter  mandate  and  strate- 
gic opportunity  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
fruitful  interaction  among  administra- 
tors, faculty,  and  alumni — not  only  in  a 
ceremonial,  but  in  a  substantive  man- 
ner. Through  its  expanded  publica- 
tions, an  enriched  program  of  confer- 
ences, and  iiuiovative  outreach  ini- 
tiatives, the  BMA  should  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  an  effective  and  mutu- 
ally rewarding  dialogue  between  the 
Medical  Program  and  its  national  con- 
stituency. 

The  Association  should  vigorously 
and  imaginatively  address  itself  to  how 
it  may  best  foster  this  dialogue  over  the 
coming  years.  Both  the  Program  and 
alumni  can  onlv  benefit. 

HENRI  GORDON,  M.D.  '58 

Arlington,  Va. 


Maybe  not  next  year 

Editor:  Many  of  the  Brown  class- 
mates (1980)  with  whom  I  have  kept  in 
touch  aie  starting  to  organize  their  lives 
in  terms  I  would  have  never  thought 
possible,  and  foi  over  a  vear  now, 
whenever  I've  had  the  chance  to  talk  to 
a  classmate,  I  am  always  surprised  to 
hear  from  them  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
versation, "Well,  if  I  don't  see  you  be- 
fore, I  guess  I'll  see  you  at  the  reunion 
next  year."  All  I  can  think  is,  "at  the 
what?" 

C'mon,  give  me  a  break!  The  five 
vears  went  bv  quicklv  for  me.  too.  Does 
that  impiv  that  I  am  obligated  to  spend 
the  rest  of  mv  life  alwavs  thinking  live 
years  ahead?  I  still  have  enough  trouble 
planning  out  past  the  end  of  each  week. 

As  the)  said  in  the  movie  Chariots  of 
Fire,  "I'll  see  you  when  I  see  you." 

"Unless  I  see  vou  first." 

ALAN  HECHT  '80 

Prin'idence 


A  wave,  not  a  trend 

Editor:  I  was  struck  b\  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  class  of  '40.  Just 
in  case  you  count  letters  from  graduates 
of  the  University.  1  thought  I  would 
drop  a  short  note  to  indicate  that  I  do 
not  agree  entirelv  with  Mr.  Hunt's  po- 
sition. 

Not  onlv  do  I  find  the  BAM  non- 
hysterical  and  non-left  wing,  but  I  find 
it  rather  balanced  and  forward  thinking 
in  its  point  of  view.  1  can  find  very  little 
reason  to  determine  what  would  be 


excessive  coiucni  over  nuclear  war  or 
lollv  when  it  (onics  to  llie  (rimes  ol  llie 
Republic  ol  Soiilli  Africa.  I  do  not  tind 
Brown's  position  "trendy  politic  s"  when 
it  ccitTies  to  its  position  ol  diveslitm  e. 
And  il  libeialion  or  lieedotn  is  a  trendy 
political  issue.  I  am  sine  Mr.  Hunt 
would  join  me  in  wishing  that  Ireedom 
would  c ontiiuic  to  be  a  trend. 

As  to  fiduciary  responsibilitv,  theie 
is  an  ultimate  lesponsibiiiiN  not  to  sim- 
|)l\  "make  mone\"  but  latiiei  to  make 
m(ine\  within  the  boiuids  of  the  most 
element, il  conlines  of  human  decency. 
It  seems  appiopriate  that  the  Universi- 
t\  concern  itselt  with  the  boundary 
conditions  associated  with  fiduciary 
responsiliility  fiom  the  point  of  view  of 
their  moral  imjjerative.  Also,  I  have 
found  nothing  particularly  strident 
about  the  political  demands  of  students 
Ol  faculty  at  Blown.   I'oo  often  they  ate 
in  a  minority,  but  1  found  Mr.  Hunt's 
letter  far  moie  strident  than  aintliing  I 
ha\e  ever  experienc  ed  in  the  BAM. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  congiatu- 
iate  Pierre  (iailetii  on  the  way  he  runs 
the  Medical  .School.  He  took  some 
pretty  tough  blows  in  recent  issues  and 
even  in  the  press.  I  think  he  is  right  in 
the  way  things  are  being  done  at 
Brown.  I  congratulate  him  and  his  col- 
leagues in  getting  the  program  off  to  a 
very  fine  start.  And  rather  than  iliink- 
ing  of  Pierre's  piogiam  as  a  tieiicl  oi 
divestiture  or  excessive  concern  ovei 
nuclear  war  as  a  tiend,  I  would  like  to 
think  of  them  as  a  wave.  The  wave  of 
the  fiituie.  May  (Jod  grant  that  it  be  so. 
lOSKPH  N.  GAVLE.S.JR.  '63 

Ph.D. 
Allarila 
The  writer  is  vice  president  for  inslitutinval 
advancement  at  Morehouse  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  ii'as  formerl\  president  of  Taihide- 
ga  College  in  Alabama. — Editor 


Waking  up  America 

Kditor:  Strangely  enough,  in  the 
neatly  forty-seven  years  since  gradua- 
tion, I  have  never  written  to  youi  mag- 
azine, though  I  curiously  peruse  it  each 
month.  L'sually  it  takes  me  less  than 
half  an  hour.  I  spend  moie  than  twenty 
hours  a  week  reading,  including  books 
and  such  publications  as  The  Nation 
(18(5.'')).  The  New  Republic  (1914),  The 
Saturday  Review  (1924),  Harpers  Maga- 
zine (1850),  The  Churcbman  (1805).  The 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Soviet  Life.  The  New 
York  Review  of  Books.  Mother  /ones.  Time 
'\1agaznie.  and  Ridlmg  Stone. 

Much  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure, 
he  Decemlx-i  /January  issue  of  BAM 


held  my  attention  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  bouts.  It  contained  imich  less 
of  the  nsii.il  fluff  and  |)anclei  to  the 
self-appointed  elite,  would-be-intellec- 
tual snobs  .md  ovet-educated  tec  hno- 
ciats,  all  of  whom  ate  seemingly  inia- 
waie  of  the  gieat  intellectual,  .social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  issues  of  the  late 
twentieth  century,  which  well  may  be 
the  last  cenliuy  of  hum.m  h.ibii.itioii  on 
the  planet  eaith. 

Thei-e  is  no  doubt  in  m\  rmnd  that 
without  the  military-industrial-c'dnca- 
tional  complex,  the  world  would  not 
now  be  in  its  |>resent  fix  in  whic  h  we  aie 
thieatened  by  being  suffocated  in  out 
own  pollution  oi  blown  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  when  some  Brown  stu- 


clenls  attempt  to  c  all  attention  to  reality, 
their  action  is  labeled  "nonsense"  by 
these  same  indi\ichials  classified  above. 

Praise  to  sue  li  students  and  nu- 
merous others  who  wrote  to  the  editor 
in  the  last  issue  oi  BAM.   Three  of  the 
four  major  articles  have  been  clip|)ed  to 
go  into  mv  extensive  files.   Ibis  has 
never  happened  before,  for  not  more 
than  four  or  five  artic  les  have  leceived 
such  favored  treatment  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  .Arthur  W'askow's  let- 
ter to  the  editor  should  be-  read  many 
times  foi   its  iiilclleilii.il  ,ni(l  pi.ulical 
content. 

Just  maybe  the  iiiiiversities.  Blown 
leading,  will  wake  up  .America  before 
we  all  die  in  the  nuclear  holocaust.  If 
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not  now.  when;  if  not  Brown,  Who? 
The  Rev.  STANLEY  J.  KEACH 

'38 
Deering,  N.H. 

Professorial  pack  rats 

Editor:  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Tori  Haring-Smith,  collector  of 
posters  and  memorabilia  from  the  thir- 
teen smallest  coimtries  of  the  world 
{BAM,  November),  confesses  to  having 
actually  visited  just  ten  of  them. 

Judging  from  the  remarks  attrib- 
uted to  her  about  San  Marino,  I  won- 
der if  it  was  one  of  those  she  missed. 

It  is  simply  not  so  that  "everyone 
there  has  a  vote,"  only  all  adults  as  is 
true  in  surrounding  Italy;  and,  if  they 
ever  take  time  out  from  selling  their 
wares  to  tourists,  they  would  meet  each 
other  in  Piazza  della  Repubbiica,  not  in 
Plaza  Publico,  as  she  called  it  (and  you 
printed  it).  Plaza,  Spanish  in  origin,  is 
feminine,  while  "public"  in  Italian  is 
spelt  with  two  b's. 

Furthermore,  no  mention  is  made 
of  San  Marino's  one  singular  feature: 
its  spectacular  orography.  Monte  Tita- 
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no,  jutting  out  of  the  hills,  offers  splen- 
did views  of  the  countryside  and  the 
Adriatic  as  one  walks  along  the  ram- 
parts; mercifully  free  from  souvenir 
stalls. 

GRANT  E.  SITA  '50 

Naples,  Fla. 


Editor:  Your  yo-yo-et-al  story  was 
the  best  in  the  "secret  lives  of  faculty" 
genre  I've  ever  seen.  And  little  woncler, 
given  your  triple  threat — an  eccentric 
faculty,  [Managing  Editor]  Anne's 
[Diffily]  touch,  and  [photographer 
John]  Foraste's  eye.  The  cover  was 
breathtaking:  It  looked  like  science, 
and  so  indicated  why  yo-yo's  might  be 
an  appropriate  hobby  for  a  high-brow. 

MARSHALL  LEDGER 

Phildelphia 
The  writer  u  maiwging  editor  oj  The 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  alumni  magazine 
of  the  University  oj  Pennsylvania. — Editor 


Editor:  I  read  with  interest  and 
enjoyment  your  article  on  the  collec- 
tions and  hobbies  of  some  of  Brown's 
professors.  Here's  an  addition  to  Pro- 
fessor Lipsitt's  "surname  collection" 
and  a  htting  companion  for  Professor 
Wisdom  the  philosopher:  John  Mmor 
Wisdom  has  been  a  federal  judge  for 
close  to  thirty  years.  Perhaps  the  re- 
spective names  of  the  judge  and  the 
philosopher  say  something  about  the 
relationship  of  law  to  one  of  its  sup- 
posed sources? 

DAVID  S.  DOUGLAS  "82 

Someii'ille,  Mass. 


Editor:  I  am  disappointed  that  you 
omitted  [Professor  of  Comparative  Lit- 
erature] Arnold  Weinstein's  wine  cellar 
from  your  article  on  faculty  collections. 
As  much  as  any  single  course — includ- 
ing Arnold's  superb  courses — Arnold's 
love  and  understanding  of  wine  was  a 
vital  part  of  my  Brown  education. 

MARTIN  SINKOFF '77 

Dallas 


Dyslexics  at  Brown 

Editor:  What  a  joy  to  have  the  dvs- 
lexics  given  the  recognition,  under- 
standing, and  information  thev  need. 
The  students  mentioned  here  are  ones 
not  diagnosed  until  high  school  or  col- 
lege. To  me  the  great  tragedy  is  that 
public  schools  LI.S.A.  and/or  whatever 
private  .school  they  attended  would  al- 
low these  people  to  have  this  amoiuit  of 


discomfort  and  failure  for  all  of  these 
years  and  only  disdain  and  pep  talks  as 
to  why  do  you  want  all  the  attention 
and/or  you  just  got  to  get  matriculated. 

Your  article  is  excellent  and  thank 
God,  goodness  or  whatever  that  has 
given  Brown  the  impetus  to  be  inter- 
ested. 

WILLIAM  C.  REDMON,  M.D. 

Cranston,  R.I. 


Memories  of  WBRU 

Editor:  Reading  Mike  Kornblum's 
letter  in  the  December/January  issue 
recalled  memories  of  friends  who 
worked  at  WBRU  in  the  forties.  The 
fellow  who  was  program  director  in 
'47-'48  was  Walter  ,\'eiman.  Walt  gave 
me  my  first  real  "break  "  and  later  when 
1  broke  into  commercial  radio  I  hired 
him  as  an  announcer.  Of  course  he 
went  on  to  become  president  of  WQXR 
in  New  York  City  and  enjoyed  a  bril- 
liant career  until  his  sudden  death  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Also  at  WBRU  in 
those  days  were  Les  Fox  and  Ann  Ben- 
son— also  Ira  "Jack"  Schreiber.  The 
only  records  manufactured  then  were 
78s.  I  still  have  a  big  collection. 

WBRU  was  only  heard  on  campus 
in  the  forties — through  the  radiator 
system  or  some  such  setup.  FM  was 
almost  unheard  of.  WBRU  was  "The 
Key  Station  of  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Broadcasting  System";  not  a  major 
operation  to  be  sure,  but  it  gave  me 
enough  experience  to  get  mv  first  real 
radio  job  at  WHINL  then  brand  new  in 
Providence.  Bob  Engles  '40  (now  with 
Church  Travel  in  Providence)  was  the 
manager.  Cieorge  Taylor  was  P.D.  I 
don't  think  George  was  a  Brown  man, 
but  our  sports  man  surely  was — none 
other  than  Lou  Farber! 

Brent  Meader  was  sales  manager.  I 
don't  know  for  sure  if  he  attended 
Brown.  If  so  probably  late  thirties,  early 
forties. 

It's  been  nearly  forty  years  and  I 
still  remember  it  all  quite  vividlv.  I'll 
never  forget  the  thrill  of  hearing  my 
voice  on  tape  on  a  radio  in  Faunce 
House.  I  was  working  part  time  at 
WHIM  and  some  of  my  shows  were 
taped.  .\  girl  I  was  dating  met  me  on 
the  Fainice  House  steps  and  as  we  en- 
tered. I  heard,  "This  is  Jack  Ellsworth 
and  here  is  Tex  Beneke  conducting  the 
Glenn  Miller  orchestra  in  a  brand  new 
song  called.   But  Beautiful.'  "  The 
memories  are  beautiful.  Bob.  Thanks 
for  "listening!" 

JACK  ELLSWORTH  '50 

East  Patchogne,  N.Y. 


UNDERTHE  ELMS 


Review  committee  recommends  several  curricular  changes 


Fifteen  years  ago  Brown's  New 
Ciirriculuni  nude  its  debut.  The  ])rod- 
uct  of  an  extensive  atadcniie  reform 
niovemenl  led  bv  Ira  Magaziner  'ti9  and 
Klliott  Maxwell  'biS  in  the  late  196()s,  it 
represented  a  radical  departure  fiom 
traditional  college  curricula.  The  New 
Curriculum  did  away  with  general 
education  requirements  (more  com- 
monly called  distribution  rccjuire- 
ments),  jjiovided  the  option  to  take 
some  or  ail  courses  on  a  pass/fail  basis, 
piomoted  the  development  of  courses 
organized  around  theiries  and  issues, 
and  expanded  students'  opportunities 
to  design  their  own  concentrations. 
Not  everyone  felt  in  1969  that 
Brown  had  made  the  right  decision  in 
adopting  the  New  Curriculum.  But 
time  has  validated  the  decision  in  at 
least  one  respect:  The  curriculuin  is 
commonlv  acknowledged  to  be  a  major 
reason  for  Brown's  emergence  into 
national  prominence  in  the  1970s. 

Two-and-a-half  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Swearer  appointed  a  Curriculum 
Review  Committee  (CRC)  of  facultv. 
deans,  undergraduates,  and  graduate 
students  to  assess  the  curriculum's  con- 
tinued viabilitv  and  "determine  wheth- 
er its  principles  and  goals  should  be 
reafhrmed,  refined,  or  modified." 
Chaired  b\  Professor  of  Ps\chology 
Julius  VV.  Kling  and  Professor  of  C;las- 
sics  Charles  P.  Segal,  the  twenty-mem- 
ber CRC  completed  its  report  in  Octo- 
ber. The  report  was  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  facultv  at  its  Novem- 
ber (i  meeting,  but,  lacking  a  quorum, 
the  faculty  voted  to  set  a  special  meet- 
ing early  in  the  second  semester  to 
consider  the  CRt:'s  recommendations. 

The  C:ommittee  chose  to  focus  on 
five  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  While 
reaffirming  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
present  curriculum,  the  CRC  made 
recommendations  for  changes  in  sev- 
eral areas: 

□  Admission  requirements.  A  re- 
vision of  facultv  rules  approved  by  the 
faculty  last  March  upgrades  lequire- 
ments  in  several  subjects:  It  suggests 
hiee  or  four  years  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage resulting  in  speaking  compe- 


Sludents  at  work:  The  curriculum  is  generally  acknowledged  as  perhaps 
the  major  reason  for  Brown's  emergence  into  national  prominence. 
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tence;  two  years  of  laboratory  sciences 
beyond  the  freshman  level;  two  years  of 
history,  including  at  least  one  of  Amer- 
ican history;  and  it  reconmiends  "fa- 
miiiaritv  with  a  compnicr  progrannning 
language." 

The  changes  in  admission  reqinie- 
ments,  said  Dean  of  the  College  Harriet 
Sheridan  at  a  forum  on  the  CRC  report 
held  in  late  January,  will  go  into  effect 
with  the  class  entering  in  1986. 
"Brown's  admission  re(|uirements  have 
been  less  stringeni  than  (hose  of  the 
other  Ivies,"  she  added.  Some  slutleiUs 
expressed  concern  thai  rec|uiring 
high-level  science  laboratories  arul 
competency  in  compuler  programming 
might  discriminate  against  applicants 
from  inner-city  or  rural  high  schools, 
where  funds  for  such  coinses  are  limit- 
ed. "We  are  already  in  an  en\ironmenl 
that  is  not  conducive  to  attiailing  mi- 
nority students,"  argued  Ron   I  hibou 
'86,  a  panelist  at  the  forum  and  a 
member  of  Brown's  Kducalional  Policy 
Committee  (EPC).  "We're  all  concerned 
that  we  may  be  losing  some  students," 
Sheridan  replied.  But,  she  added,  the 
standards  will  remain  flexible.  "Brown 
will  continue  to  admit  students  who 
have  traipsed  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains  during  iheir  senior  \ear." 

D  Philosophy  of  the  New  Curricu- 
lum.  The  CRC  recommends  tli.il  the 
prevailing  structme — i.e.,  no  distribu- 
tion requirements  or  "core  ctnricuhmi" 
components — be  retained.  It  also  sug- 
gests that  the  Dean  of  the  Clollege  ap- 
point a  task  force  to  examine  the  Modes 
of  Thought  and  Special   Themes  and 
Topics  course  programs.  Points  to  be 
addressed  include  the  de\elopment  of 
more  interdisciplinarx  courses  for  nil 
students;  the  identifiialioii  of  seminars 
especially  suited  to  freshman  and 
sophomores,  and  the  appointment  of 
someone  to  coordinate  those;  and  the 
development  of  coinses  which  teach 
critical  ihinking. 

D  Academic  Advising  System.  The 
CRC  will  ask  the  lacull\  U)  appi<)\e 
changes  in  the  laculls  Rules.  includiTig 
a  statement  em|)liasi/ing  that  academic 
advising  is  primarilv  a  faculty  responsi- 
bility. Also,  the  Cm  ricular  Advising 
Program  (CAP)  for  freshmen  should  be 
expanded  and  perhaps  extended  to 
sophoiuores;  academic  acKising  should 
be  included  in  job  descriptions  for  all 
facult\  positions;  and  acadenuc  advis- 
ing shall  be  given  considerable  weight 
in  evaluating  faculty  members'  service 
to  the  University. 

"Every  Brown  student  has  the  right 
to  have  an  advisor  who  will  get  to  know 
the  student,  share  the  student's  aspira- 


tions, and  guide  the  student"  through 
his  or  her  academic  tareer,  Shei idan 
says.  F.xpansioii  of  the  CAP  program, 
she  adds,  "should  put  everv  sludenl 
into  a  close  intelledual  assodaliou  willi 
a  lacultv  member." 

D  Concentration  and  the  senior 
year.  Signilicani  dianges  reionunended 
in  this  area  include  a  requirement  thai 
students  declare  their  majors  before 
their  fifth  semester,  with  the  student 
and  his  or  her  advisor  leviewing  the 
concentration  jirogram  at  least  In  the 
mid-poini  of  ihe  fifth  semester,  <md 
again  no  lalei  than  midvv<i\  through  the 
seventh  semester.  At  present,  students 
must  declare  a  loncentralion  before 
their  sixth  semester. 

Another  major  change  would  be 
the  institution  for  all  students  of  a  re- 
quired senior  project  within  the  con- 
centratioTi  that  woidd  help  the  student 
"iiuegrate,  and/oi  organize,  and/or 
appU  the  results  of  a  stud\  in  concen- 
tration." Such  ,i  project  might  be  a  the- 
sis, a  recital,  a  research  project,  a  special 
seminar,  or  other  options  deemed  ac- 
ceptable. 

"I  have  questions  about  requiring 
students  to  declare  a  concentration  in 
Semester  4."  said  Thibou  at  the  forum. 
"Now  we  can  wail  until  Semester  (k  this 
encourages  sophomores  to  think 
through  the  |3ossibililies  with  help  from 
their  acKisors."  Sheridan  responded 
that  an  earlier  decision  on  a  concentra- 
tion would  serve  to  put  students  in 
closer  touch  with  an  advisor.  "My  im- 
pression," said  Jeff  Bercuvitz  '84,  a 
CRC.  member,  "is  that  students  already 
are  narrowing  their  course  selections 
earlier.  I  think  we  should  le.ive  the 
deadline  as  it  is."  Bercmitz  noted  also 
th.U  while  he  shared  the  committee's 

Dean  Sheridan:  Trying  to  "break  out  of 
the  traditional  grade  nomenclature." 


concern  that  concentration  programs 
ought  to  have  more  coherence,  "As  it  is 
worded  now.  I  oppose  the  recommen- 
dation [for  a  senior  piojecl]  strongly.  It 
ma\  give  a  greater  sense  of  rigor,  but 
not  necessarilv  of  coherence." 

D  The  grading  system.  Recom- 
mendations Ml  lliis  ,ne,i  ha\e  stirred  the 
most  controversy  on  campus,  particu- 
larly among  students.   The  CRCi  rec- 
ommends abandoning  the  current  dual 
system  of  Salisfactory/No  Oedit  and 
ABC/No  (iredil,  for  grade  systems  of 
either  Pass/No  (Credit  or  Excellent/Very 
(iood/Cood/Satisfactory  (in  place  of 
letter  grades). 

Brown  does  lUJt  award  D's,  but  the 
present  system  of  ABC/N't;  has  fed  tcj  a 
"fjiilge  "  of  grades  falling  in  the  "B"  cat- 
egory. "We  had  an  open  meeting  with 
sludenls  and  one  with  faculty,"  said 
Kling.   "Both  groups  suggested  there  is 
a  piling-up  al  the  high  end  of  the  grade 
s|3ectruin.  \'erv  few  sludenls  are  ad- 
milled  to  Brown  who  cannot  get  A's 
and  B's  in  all  their  com  ses.  People  felt 
the  B  category  was  getting  crowded." 

The  new  system,  in  effect,  would 
add  a  numerical  grade  equivalent  (for 
graduate-school  purposes  only)  to  a 
B-pliis  {?i.5).  People  receiving  B's  now, 
.Sheridan  said,  "gel  a  less  clear  signal"  as 
lo  how  their  perform.mce  has  fjeen 
judged.  As  for  the  subslilution  of  de- 
scriptive terms  for  .\"s,  lis  and  t"s. 
Sheridan  explained.  "We  were  Irving  lo 
break  out  of  the  traditional  nomencla- 
lure.   There  is  an  inconsistency  in 
awarding  a  B-plus  but  no  other  pluses 
or  minuses. " 

"Tin  taken  aback  b\  the  new  grad- 
ing system, "   Thibou  declared.  "I  cjiies- 
tion  whelher  there  is  a  significant 
qu.inlilalixe  difference  between  a  high 
B  sludenl  lUicf  a  low  B  sludenl."  In- 
stead,  Thibou  urged  more  use  of  the 
CPR,  or  Course  Performance  Review,  a 
form  students  may  request  their  pro- 
fessors lo  fill  out  with  more  specific 
feedback.  In  this  format,  a  faculty 
member  could  slate  ihal  someone  is 
"one  of  the  lop  B  sludenls  in  a  class." 

EPC;  Vice-C:hairman  Jonathan 
Waage,  associate  professor  of  biology, 
noted  at  the  forum  that  the  EPC;  had 
voted  to  retain  the  present  grading  sys- 
tem. "The  system  is  well-established," 
he  said.  "The  world  is  beginning  lo  gel 
used  to  Brown.  We  have  a  reputation 
for  accepting  and  turning  out  higli- 
cjualitv  students.   Tbe\  don't  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  pluses  and  minuses." 

The  CRC:  also  recommends  that 
freshmen  tie  required  to  take  at  least 
four  courses  on  a  Pass/NC  basis  to  en- 
courage "even  broader  use  of  the 


[option]."  "Fewer  iIkiii  100  out  olOin 
L.'iOO  Ireshineii  take  Modes  of 
1  lioiii;lil  (oiiises,"  which  aic  olleied 
on  a  maiidatoiy  S/NC  hasis,  Sheridan 
noted.  "1  leel  very  strongly  it  would  Ik 
a  good  idea  to  ask  lieshinen  to  take  hal 
their  (oiirses  S/NC."   Thihou  thought 
the  reeoiniiiendation  excessive;  "I  could 
jxissihly  sec  rc(|uiring  two  S/NC  cours- 
es," he  said.  "It  would  be  preferable  to 
make  those  courses  (that  are  offered 
onl\  S/NC]  more  inviting  to  students." 

Shanga  I'arker  '<S8.  a  member  of 
the  P'resliman  Council,  said  a  majoritv 
of  the  council  supported  the  CRC's 
recomniendation  because  "it  would 
encourage  freshmen  to  experiment 
more."  An  editorial  in  the  February  15 
Brown  Daily  Herald  concurred.  "By 
forcing  hrst-year  students  to  put  grades 
out  of  their  minds,  the  university  sends 
a  clear  message  to  students,  parents, 
and  graduate  schools;  It's  llic  mali-rial 
thai  niuiil.s,  nol  the  evaluation."  A.D. 


'Preacher'  Cosell 
brings  a  message 
to  Sayles  Hall 

On  Februaiy  1.  members  of  tlie 
Blown  conimuiiity  gatheied  in  c  hapel- 
like  Sa\les  Hall  to  hear  a  set  luou  lull  ol 
hre  and  brimstone. 

rhe  preacher  modulated  his  voice 
witji  care,  starting  softly  but  then,  at 
times,  almost  shouting  into  the  micro- 
phone. At  the  end,  he  received  a 
standing  ovation. 

The  congregation  had  come  to 
hear  Howard  Oisell,  whose  speech 
patterns  are  even  more  distinctive  than 
Jesse  Jackson's  or  Jerry  Falwell's,  and 
whose  comments  aie  often  as  contro- 
versial. "My  view  is  that  sports  are  out 
of  whack  in  this  country."  said  Ccjsell, 
who  is  best  known  for  his  fourteen 
years  as  a  member  of  the  announcing 
crew  on  ABC's  "Monday  Night  Foot- 
ball." 

"This  year's  Super  Bowl  was  one  of 
the  worst  games  ever,"  he  continued. 
"Everyone's  forgotten  it.  But  still  the 
Super  Bowl  ancl  pro  football  are  sacred 
in  this  country.  My  medium,  television, 
just  takes  a  Jock  and  puts  him  on  the 
H  reen.  He  can't  tell  the  truth  or  put  the 
spoit  in  perspective,  because  the  net- 
works wcjii't  have  it. 

"Is  this  "jock-ocracv' Justified?" 
asked  Cosell  rhetoricallv.  "Come  off  it," 
he  answered  to  the  roar  of  the  ciowd, 
"thev  don't  have  a  clue!" 

C^osell  lemarked  that  ex-jocks  in 
broadcasting  were  keeping  Brown 


Under  a  portrait  of  Sam  Arnold,  Howard  Cosell  meets  informally  with  students 


graduates  and  other  "Renaissance  men" 
out  of  the  business.   Fhis  concerned 
him,  particularly  since  he  was  at  Brown 
for  President  Swearer's  announcement 
of  a  special  scholarship  fimd  in  his 
name.  The  scholarships  wete  estab- 
lished through  an  anonymous  $100,000 
gift,  and  they  honor  Cosell  for  his 
"international  leadership  in  amateur 
athletics  thiough  broadcasting  and 
Journalism  ...  with  the  hope  that  future 
Cosell  Scholars  will  peipetu.ite  this  tra- 
dition of  excellence  in  their  profession- 
al lives. " 

"I'm  stunned  by  the  honor,"  he 
told  the  crowd,  "because  it's  Brown, 


because  it's  the  Ivy  League,  in  which  1 
believe  so  deeply.   The  Ivies  and  a  few 
other  schools  are  the  last  bastion  of 
amateur  athletics,  which  is  what  sports 
should  be  all  about."  Cosell,  a  lawyer, 
graduated  from  the  N\  U  Law  .School 
in  1940. 

His  broadcasting  career  began  in 
\9'-)'i  when  lie  was  hired  to  host  a  pro- 
gram on  which  New  ^ork-area  Little 
Leaguers  were  introduced  to  baseball 
stars.  Originally  scheduled  for  six 
weeks,  it  stayed  on  the  air  for  five  years, 
and  ABC  offered  him  the  chance  to  do 
brief  sports  shows  on  weekends. 

He  went  on  to  become  a  commen- 
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tator  on  such  series  as  "Moiulav  Niglit 
Baseball"  and  "Battle  of  the  Network 
Stars,"  and  is  now  the  host  and  senior 
prodticer  of  the  two-liiiie  Knniiy 
Award-winning  "ABC,  SportsBeat,"  a 
program  devoted  solely  lo  sports  join- 
nalism.  As  a  familiar  and  iniu  h  imitated 
celebrity,  he  has  guest-hosted  shows 
such  as  "The  Tonight  Show"  and  "The 
Dick  Cavett  Show,"  and  has  appeared 
in  several  Woody  Allen  movies. 

Following  his  speech,  Coscll  held  a 
press  conference  in  Maddock  Alumni 
Center,  where  he  traded  verbal  blows 
with  several  sportswriters.  Someone 
asked  him  about  the  remark. ible  last- 
minute  touchdown  in  Boston  (!ollege's 
win  over  Miami.  "Will  it  help  solve  the 
problems  in  Nicaragua?"  Ciosell  wanted 
to  know. 

"How  about  the  USFl.?"  asked 
another  brave  leporler.  "How  about 
it?"  retorted  the  visitor. 

Later  in  the  day,  there  was  a 
limcheon  al  the  (Ir.iduate  Center  and 
an  informal  meeting  with  students. 
Cosell  disclosed,  among  other  things, 
that  he  no  longer  thinks  professional 
boxing  a  viable  sport,  since  leading 
.neurologists  have  declared  it  danger- 
ous. 

The  only  sports  he  says  he  can  be 
truly  excited  about  these  days  are  dior- 
oughbred  racing  and  "sometimes,  ten- 
nis." Nevertheless,  some  wanted  to 
know  about  Cosell's  famous  friends  in 
the  world  of  sport,  who  have  included 
Mohannned  Ali,  |ackic  Robinson,  and 
Vince  Lombardi. 

Fielding  questions  about  himself, 
C^osell  remarked,  "I  didn't  always  have 
a  big  name.  That's  a  misconception.  But 
no  matter  what's  written  about  me,  1 
know  who  I  am,  where  I  am,  and  what  1 
am."  P.M. 


Young  alumni  get  a 
special  nudge  in 
annual  fund  effort 

You  are  an  alumna  or  alumnus 
thirty-five  years  old  or  younger.  Maybe 
you're  in  graduate  school,  struggling  to 
make  tuition  payments  and  living  on 
McFood.  Or,  you've  begiui  a  family  and 
have  two  small  children  to  feed,  clothe, 
nurse,  enroll  in  dav-care,  and  keep 
supplied  with  Cabbage-Patch-kid  para- 
phernalia. You  might  be  just  a  few 
years  out  of  Brown,  laboring  in  an  en- 
try-level job  and  just  beginning  to  pay 
back  your  undergraduate  student 
loans. 

It's  a  late-winter  evening;  you're 
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frowning  at  the  scribbled  balance  iTi 
your  checkbook  and  trying  to  ignore  a 
stack  of  bills.  Your  phone  rings.  "Hi," 
chirps  a  classmate  you  remember 
vaguely.  At  the  words  "Brown  Annual 
Fluid"  yoiu'  mind  races  like  a  startled 
hare,  assembling  excuses  and  thinking 
of  ways  to  end  this  conveisalion  C]uick- 

Soimd  familiar.''  Chances  are. 
someone  from  lirown  has  called  von 
aroimd  this  time  of  year  to  ask  for  a 
donation  to  the  Brown  Annual  Fimd, 
formerly  known  as  the  Brown  Fund. 
And,  given  the  statistics,  chances  are 
you  demin  red.  (That  is,  if  you  were 
reached  at  all — cinrent  address  infor- 
mation on  Brown's  voimg  alumni  is 
woefully  incomplete.) 

Alimini  leaders  of  the  Brown 
Annual  Pund  are  addressing  the 
"young  alumni"  population  formally 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Three 
members  of  the  BAF  Executive  Com- 
mittee— F.lie  Hirschfeld  '71,  Peter  Hunt 
'75,  and  David  Sherman  '79 — have 
been  working  with  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Brown  Fund  Nancy  Wolpert  '79  on 
a  plan  to  reach  more  of  their  peers. 
Part  of  their  strategy  is  an  enlarged 
network  of  phonothon  volunteers  in 
four  East  Coast  cities  with  the  highest 
density  of  under-thirty-five  alumni: 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  and 
Providence.  "We  had  approximatelv 
150  volunteers  last  year,"  says  Sher- 
man. "This  year  we're  shooting  for 
500." 

Getting  the  volunteers  is  the  first 
step;  boosting  giving  percentages  in  the 
young-alumni  group — formally  defined 
as  those  in  the  classes  of  '71  through 
'84 — is  supposed  to  follow.  In  recent 


years  only  some  26  to  29  percent  of 
Brown's  young  alumni  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  Annual  Fund,  which  includes 
unrestricted  gifts  that  cover  current 
operating  expenses  and  also  current 
funds  for  financial  aid.  "If  you  take  out 
the  senior  class  gift  figures, "  says  Hunt, 
"giving  for  this  age  group  comes  out  to 
about  2(5  percent  overall."  For  an  Ivy 
institution,  that  figure  is  low.  "At  Dart- 
mouth, the  participation  is  in  the  60- 
percent  range,"  says  Sherman. 

Of  the  Brown  Annual  Fund's  goal 
this  year  cjf  $5.1  million,  some  $2.5  mil- 
lion had  been  raised  in  cash  gifts  as  of 
early  February.  "Our  goal  is  written 
into  the  Universitv's  budget,"  says  Eva 
Gergora,  director  of  the  .Annual  Fund. 
"The  monev  is  projected  for  and  spent 
in  the  same  year."  If  the  Fund  doesn't 
reach  its  goal,  deficits  in  the  University's 
current  operating  budget  are  likely. 
"We  particularlv  want  to  bring  the 
younger  classes  up  to  snuff  in  terms  of 
annual  giving,  Gergora  adds.  Younger 
aliuuni,  she  sa\s,  mav  not  vet  have  de- 
veloped "the  habit  oi  giving"  to  Brown, 
And  thev  also  have  unusual  expenses 
— graduate  school,  loan  pavments,  new 
mortgages,  children — that  make  them 
hesitant  to  write  a  check  to  Brown, 
which  they  may  view  as  being  well  able 
to  cope  without  the  paltry  dollars  they 
can  spare.  This  last,  .say  volunteers,  ain't 
necessarilv  so;  even  small  gifts  make  a 
big  difference. 

"If  we  could  get  $25  from  each 
new  donor,"  says  Marie  J.  Langiois  '6 
national  director  of  the  Brown  .Annual 
Fluid  and  a  Universitv  trustee,  "it 
would  increase  our  income  bv  half  a 
million  dollars.  I  know  that  when  peo- 
ple have  called  me  for  a  donation  I'v 
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sdiiifliiiics  U-ll.  i^cf.  1  cm  1  ^i\c  \()ii  a 
l)if<  siil.  And  ihcrc's  a  reliiclaiuf  lo  give 
a  small  amount.  But  vvc  need  tliost- 
small  gifts,  too.  Every  $10  or  $2.5  gili 
ran  help  provide  mone\  for  liriatuial 
.u(l.  Ia(iill\  salaries,  upd.iled  l.ilxii  .iIoia 
e(|uipiiK  111,  and  so  on. 

"Conn  il)ulioiis  lo  liu-  ,\inui.il  linid 
coiislitiite  appioximaIcK  .5  peiieni  ol 
Brown's  niidei  graduate  general  ediua- 
tional  liudgel. "  l.anglois  adds,  "so  this  is 
a  very  im|}<)rt.mt  eompoiieiit.   This 
year's  $.5. 1 -million  goal  is  equal  to  die 
earnings  on  $100  million  ot  endow- 
ment. Brown's  cndowmeni  is  at  about 
$200  millidii  now,  so  the  impad  olliu- 
Anmi.il  Vund  laii  be  thought  ol  ,is  50 
percent  ol  that  of  our  existing  endow- 
ment. "  Langlois  serves  on  the  Corpora- 
tion's Budge!  and  I-'inaiue  Commitlee. 
"It's  helped  me  understand  wh\  our 
need  for  unrestricted  gifts  is  so  great," 
she  says.  "Brown  has  gotten  a  lot  of 
publicity  as  a  popular  school,  so  every- 
one thinks  we  must  be  rolling  in  money. 
Peojjle  don'i  le.ilize  how  undeicn- 
dowed  we  are  lor  a  school  of  lliis  slal- 
ure. " 

"I  try  to  use  a  positive  appio.idi," 
says  Sherman,  who  has  Ix-en  volun- 
teering al  phonathons  since  19H0.  "I  say 
to  people,  did  you  know  that  Blown 
paid  one-third  of  your  expenses  while 
you  were  a  student?  And  much  of  that 
was  from  alunuii  gifts.  It  can  be  parlic- 
ularlv  diffuull  when  vou're  soliciting 
peoj)le  in  gr.iduate  school  or  |)ro(es- 
sional  school.  Bui  I  don'l  take  th.it  ,is  .in 
excuse.  I  was  in  business  school  and  1 
still  gave  m\  $10.  or  whatever  snuill 
amount  1  could  afford. " 

The  Annual  Fund's  young  alunuii 
coordinators  arc  optimistic  that  giving 
rates  can  be  raised  to  about  40  percent 
in  the  near  lutuie.   The  phonolhoiis, 
scheduled  for  late  Februai  \  and  March, 
will  be  crucial;  "captains  "  appointed  in 
each  ol  the  four  target  cities  have  been 
recruiting  volunteers,  and  as  Sherman 
points  out,  the  demogiaphics  are  good: 
"We  estimate  that  about  (iO  percent  of 
all  Brown's  alunuii  from  the  '70s  and 
'8()s  aie  ill  these  four  major  metropoli- 
tan areas,"  .Sherman  savs. 

This  vear's  new  option  to  designate 
Annual  Fund  gills  for  fiiKincial  aid  ma\ 
appeal  especialK  to  voungei  alumni, 
the  oigani/ers  hope.  "\'<)ung  people 
are  concerned  aboul  students'  access  to 
Inumcial  aid,"  Langlois  says.  "And  they 
.lie  concerned  about  the  rapidiv  rising 
iiMlion  at  Brown.  If  the  Brown  Fund  is 
successful,  it  can  take  some  of  the  bur- 
den off  tuition  for  operating  funds 
— and  that  niav  help  slow  the  rale  of 
,  tuition  increases." 


"Our  goal,"  says  .Sherman,  "is  lo 
reac  h  nviy  young  alumnus  who  has  not 
alie.ich  given  to  Brown  this  year.  W'e'ie 
Iodising  .ill  (lui  eiiergv  c)n  leac  hing 
people,  talking  lo  them  person-io-pei - 
son.  We're  less  conceined  with  incre.is- 
iiig  the  ■■izr  ol  their  gills,  except  in  llic- 
c.ise  ol  big  donors.  \\)U  need  lo  get  a 
program  like  ours  going,  because  once- 
you  get  more  alumni  on  the  books, 
they're  likely  to  slay  there." 

"If  you  establish  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior while  you're  young,"  Langlois 
agrees,  "it  makes  it  easier  lo  give  more 
when  vou're  able  to,  later."  She  has  a 
liiial  reminder  for  young  alumni  whose 
phones  start  ringing  this  iiionlh: 
"Remember — we  need  those  small  gilts, 
too"  .4./;. 


New  fund  asks 
minority  alumni  to 
help  minority  students 

Blown  prides  itself  on  the  diversity 
of  its  students.  Rising  fees  and  the  possi- 
bility of  severely-pruned  federal  funds 
for  financial  aid,  however,  increasingly 
pose  a  threat  to  that  diversity. 

lo  help  ensure  conlinued.  ,ind 
perhaps  increased,  re|)iesenUitioii  of 
minoiilv  sludents  at  Brown,  ihe   Ihiicl 
World  .Alumni  .Affairs  Committee  and 
the  devclo|)meiil  ollice  have  launc  heel  .i 
new  schol.iishi[)  hind.  Called  ""  Ihe 
Investment  in  Diversity,"  the  fund  will 
be  administered  by  a  steering  commit- 
tee of  alumni,  corporation  members, 
and  staff.  Annual  allocations  from  the 
fund  will  be  determined  bv  die  com- 
mittee .iiid  will  be  disliibuled  ec|ii.illv 
among  .ill  eligible  miiioiilv  siudenls.   I  i> 
be  eligible  lor  aid  from  the  fund,  a  slu- 
deiil  must  have  financial  need,  be  a 
L.S.  cili/eii,  and  be  a  membei  of  a  ra- 
cial minority:  Ijlack,  .Asian,  Hisp.mic. 
and  American  Indian. 

Within  two  vears,  the  fund's  or- 
gani/eis  w.iiii  lo  i.nsc-  .il  least  $250,000. 
Ihev  hope  lo  involve  not  onlv  minoiilv 
alumni  .ind  parenis  in  giving  to  ihe 
luiicl.  bill  .ilso  all  interested  members  of 
the  Brown  commimilv .   Ihe  Invc-slment 
in  Divcisilv,  a  fact  sheet  expl.iins.  "is 
p.ut  ol  Brown's  push  to  i.iise  iiionc-v  lor 
linancial  aid  iliiough  ilu    P>i(i\mi  An- 
mi.il Fund." 

I  his  is  the  lusl  ni.i|ui   I  iind-i  .lising 
el  fort  .limed  spec  ihe  .illv  .il  Brown's 
minoiitv  alumni,  savs  .Arnold  Lewis  '8H, 
.issisi.uil  director  of  alumni  lel.ilions 
.uid  the  staff  coordinator  for  the  Iwo- 
veai  elloil.  "We  expect  our  .ilumni  will 
respond  well, "  he  says.  "I  he  fund  is  .set 


up  to  ap|)eal  lo  those  alumni  who  say,  'I 
want  to  give  lo  Brown,  bin  what  I  care 
aboul  most  is  sc  hol.irsliips  lor  minority 
siudenls."   Ihe  incc-iilivc-  is  that   100 
peicenl  of  llu'ii  gilt  uill  go  for  lli.il 
pui  |)ose  " 

■Moiiev  for  llie  spec  i.il  linid  will  be 
solicited  ihroiigh  Brown  .Annual  Fund 
regional  phonathons  (see  story  above) 
and  via  direct  mail.  Already  a  letter 
lidin  "liivestmenl  in  IJiversitv"  chair- 
111.111  .Aiiguslus  A.  While  III,  M.I).  '57 
has  been  m.iiled  lo  the  alumni  target 
group,  and  a  bioc  huie  is  in  ihe  works. 

I  he  $250,000  goal  is  a  high  one. 
Lewis  concedes:    "Its  going  lo  be  close. 
Bui  the  goal  was  calculaled  carefully." 
Besides,  he  adds,  even  more  important 
than  attaininj^  the  dollar  figure  is  the 
program's  intention  of  raising  minority 
panic i|)ation  in  the  Brown  .Annu.il 
Fund  lo  50  peicenl.  "Miiicjiilv  giving  to 
the  .Annual  Fund  has  been  at  aboul   12 
or  Li  |)eicenl,"'  Lewis  says.  ""I  hat's 
.ibiiiil  li.ill  the  .iveiage  ol  all  voung 
.ilumni  combined.  I  feel  minoiilv 
alumni  interest  in  Brown  always  has 
been  very  strong,  but  there  just  hasn't 
been  anywhere  specific  to  direct  il." 

""^'ou  have  lo  remember,"  says 
Harold  Bailev,  |i.  '70.  chairman  of  the 
I  bird  World  .Alumni  .Allairs  (kjiumit- 
tce,  "th.il  Brown's  minoiilv  alumni  are 
a  very  voung  popiiLilioii.  Beloie  1070, 
fewer  than  201)  bl.ic  ks  gi.idii.iied  from 
Brown.  Since  iheii,  well  over  1.000 
blacks,  and  an  ecjnal  number  of  other 
minorities  combined,  have  graduated. 
In  general,  with  alumni  who  are  less 
than  ten  years  out,  you  don't  expect  a  lot 
[in  fund-raising], 

"".Also,  in  genei.il  .i  high  peiceiit.ige 
of  Imanci.il  aid  has  gone  lo  minoiilv 
siudenls.  .As  voung  .ilumni,  tliev  are 
lacing  huge  lo.in  pavinenls.  Fvcn  if 
ihev  w.iul  to  give,  lliev  m.iv  not  be  able 
lo.  I  know  some  lolks  walking  out  of 
Brown, "  Bailev  adds,  "with  $20,000  in 
loans  lo  repay.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
starting  this  fund  is  lo  make  sure  peo- 
ple don't  liai'c  lo  face  thai  kind  of  bur- 
den."" 

1  be    "I  nveslinc'iil  in  Divci  silv  " 
c.imp.iigii.  notes  Lewis,  will  exiend 
bevoiid  die  Iwo-veai  inili.il  fund-raising 
])rogi,uii.   1  he  liind  \\ill  continue  to 
grow  via  aiuiu.illv -solicited  donations 
and  interest  returns  from  the  principal. 
""We  wanted  lo  have  a  hybrid  of  an 
endowment  fund  and  an  operational 
luiicl."  B.iilev  explains.   "VVith  .in  eii- 
dowmenl  fund,  von  can  spend  onlv  5 
percent  or  so  ol  ihe  piiiu  ip.il  eac  h  vear; 
with  an  o|)eralioiial  hind,  vou  can 
spend  ,is  much  as  vou  want  ol  the  in- 
come.  1  his  wav,  we'll  be  flexible  in  how 
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nuich  money  we  give  oul.  /Vs  liic  fuiitl 
grows,  it  will  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than 
if  it  were  strictly  an  enclowetl  fund;  but 
it  can  be  inanagecl  as  an  endowed 
fund."  Bailey  credits  Vice  ['resident  for 
Development  Samuel  liabbilt  with 
helping  dclme  the  met  hanics  of  the 
new  fluid. 

"The  premise  of  tiie  fund  is  pre- 
serving diversity, "  Bailey  adds. 
"Diversity  is  a  founding  tenet  of  the 
institution.  We'd  like  to  ensure  that 
money  won't  be  an  issue  in  mainlaining 
that  qualitv  at  liiown.  Our  goal  with 
this  fluid  is  lo  build  an  immunity  to 
lluctiialing  economic  conditions  and 
rising  costs. " 

With  the  mechanism  for  giving  to 
the  new  "Investment  in  Diversity  "  in 
place,  Lewis  and  the  alumni  volunteers 
are  preparing  to  make  their  "asks,"  as 
solicitations  are  known  in  fund-raising 
parlance.  "I've  got  to  start  making  niv 
phone  calls, "  Bailcv  says.  He  brushes 
off  a  suggestion  thai  tiiis  sort  of  duty  is 
onerous.  "When  f'm  asking  for  money 
for  somelhing  f  believe  in,  it's  no  prob- 
lem at  all.  1  really  can't  see  any  down- 
side to  this  effort.  We're  helping  voung 
people  to  come  to  Brown."  A.D. 


PEOPLE 


A  Dulih  mathematician  and  a 
British  engineer  have  been  awarded 
h()norar\  degrees  bv  Brown. 

Nicolaas  Hendrik  Kuiper,  an  iii- 
ternationalK  respected  Dutch  mathe- 
matician, received  the  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence cfegree,  lioiiDii.s  caum.  According  to 
Thomas  Banchoff ,  "Professor  Kuipci 
has  produced  some  of  the  best,  most 
origin.il  geometric  insights  in  manv 
different  fields — from  statistics  to  alge- 
bra, analysis,  topolog\ ,  and  geometry 
itself.  His  presentations  in  Russia,  Bra- 
zil, Israel,  the  United  States,  (Ihina, 
Japan,  and  throughout  Europe  have 
shown  him  to  be  a  prominent  interna- 
tional citizen  of  the  mathematics 
world." 

Kuiper  has  been  the  director  of 
rittslitui  lies  Hdiiirs  Eludes  ScifiililKjUi's 
near  Paris,  since  1971.  He  has  received 
a  number  of  international  honors,  in- 
cluding memberships  in  the  Nether- 


lands Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  lirazil.  He 
fx'came  a  chevalier  of  the  I-'iench  Le- 
gion of  Honor  in  1 98 1,  and  has  served 
on  the  executive  commiiiee  ol  the  In- 
ternational LInion  ol  M.ilhematicians. 
The  Brown  degree,  his  Inst  from  an 
American  institution,  leiognized  Kui- 
per for  "his  imagination,  his  facilitv  for 
visualization  in  all  dimensions,  and  his 
leadership  in  the  world  mathematical 
community" 

Si  1  James  Lighthill,  K.R.S.  was 
awarded  I  he  f)octor  of  Science  degree, 
lioiKiiis  Kiusci  when  he  came  lo  Brown  lo 
deliver  the  Otto  LaPorte  Memori.il 
Lecture  to  scientists  attending  llie  lliir- 
tv-se\enth  annual  meeting  of  the 
.American  Physical  Society,  Division  of 
Fluid  Dynamics. 

Lighthill,  who  was  knighted  in 
1971,  is  [jrovost  of  Universiu  College  in 
London.  His  research  on  the  motion  of 
fluids  has  had  Ijroad  influence  in  a 
number  ol  fields  including  engineering, 
meteoi  ()log\ ,  oceanograpln  ,  biologv, 
an<l  inedii  ine.  His  contribuiioiis  in  in- 
ter-disciplinary scientific  fields  have 
brought  results  of  enormous  practical 
significance:  advances  in  noise  sup- 
pression, insights  into  biolluid  chnaiii- 
ics,  and  the  locomolion  ol  organisms  in 
a  fluid  einironment. 

By  awarding  this  honoi.ux  degree. 
Brown  recogni/ed  Lighthill  for  his 
"unpaialli'led  siieiitihc  conn  ibulions  ... 
leadership  b\  accomplishment  and  by 
wise  counsel." 

Edward  N.  Beiser,  professor  of 
political  science,  has  been  appointed 
associate  dean  of  medicine  for  Brown's 
Program  in  Liberal  Medical  Kducation 
(PLME).  He  will  join  Dr.  Stephen  R. 
Smith,  associate  dean,  and  Dr.  Rov  K. 
Aaron,  assistant  dean,  in  developing, 
implementing,  and  supervising  the 
PLME  curriculum. 

Beiser  will  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  PLME  students  whose  major 
interests  lie  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  He  will  also  develop  course 
offerings,  seminars,  symposia,  and  oth- 
er activities  for  all  PLME  students,  as 
well  as  hospital-based  opportunities  for 
residents  and  practicing  physicians. 

Beiser  will  continue  to  serve  as  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Lib- 
eral Education  for  the  duration  of  this 
academic  year.  Beginning  next  fall,  he 
will  divide  his  time  between  the  medical 
school  (73  percent)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  (2.5  percent), 
where  he  will  continue  to  teach  his 
popular  course  in  the  politics  of  the 
legal  system.  K.H. 


By  Peter  Mandel 


Women's  teams 
wmners  in  more 
than  swimming 

In  a  year  of  mostly  mediocre  men's 
teams  at  Brown,  the  women  have  more 
than  taken  up  the  slack.  Women's  teams 
have  provided  the  principal  excitement 
in  several  sports,  including  soccer,  held 
hockey,  volleyball,  basketball,  and  ice 
hockey. 

The  biggest  success  story  of  all 
continues  to  be  women's  swimming,  a 
s(]uad  that  steadfastK  refuses  lo  lose. 
Coat  lied  b\  f)ave  Roach,  the  Bruins 
snared  their  third  straight  Iv\  title  by 
beating  Cornell,  8(>53,  on  February  9. 

The  team  has  set  so  many  marks. 
Roach  lists  them  rapid  fire:  .\  perfect 
1  1-0  season,  including  a  7-0  Ivy  slate.  A 
three-season  consecutive  win  streak  of 
thirty-three  meets.  A  national  ranking 
of  nineteenth.  A  big  win  over  Penn 
.State,  which  had  nosed  the  Bruins  out 
of  lust  place  in  last  year's  Eastern 
Championshijis. 

"1  he  Penn  .State  win  was  a  psycho- 
logical boost, '  says  Roach.  "I  think  we 
showed  them  we  have  as  much  depth  as 
they  do  this  year.  At  the  Easterns  last 
time  they  had  seventeen  swimmers  who 
could  score  and  we  had  fourteen.  .-M- 
ihough  we  staved  with  them  until  the 
last  night  of  compelition,  we  finally  ran 
oul  of  bodies.   I  hat  won't  happen  to 
this  team." 

In  the  recent  Penn  State  meet  held 
at  the  Smith  Swimming  C^enter,  stand- 
out Diane  Makarewicz  '86  took  first  in 
the  100  and  200  freestyle,  and  swam  on 
the  victorious  400  freestyle  relay  team. 
Katie  King  '8(i,  another  key  Bruin 
swimmer  both  this  \ear  and  last,  won 
the  endurance  events,  capturing  the 
1,000  and  500  freestyle,  llie  final  score 
of  the  contest  was  Brown  81.  the  Nitta- 
ny  Lions  59. 

The  list  of  "top  performers  "  for 
1984-85  women's  swimming  includes 
almost  the  entire  team.  "I  don't  like  to 
single  people  out, "  savs  Roach,  "when 
e\eryone  is  involved  in  the  team's  suc- 
cess. Sometimes  one  of  them  will  gel 
the  others  going.  For  instance,  when 
Kalic  (King)  swims  well,  it  gets  people 
going." 

Double  winners  in  the  team's  vic- 
tory over  Syracuse  included  Kendall 


Dclgado  '88  in  the  '_'()()  llv  aiul  200 
back;  Donna  Williams  '86  in  the  30  free 
and  100  Irec;  and  All-Kasi  di\ir  Anne 
Siegeiuhaler  '87. 

Against  IVini,  jatkic  (!oinii'll\  '88 
■  ind   I  laccv  Dt'u  '87  wcic  added  lo  the 
list,  and  roonnnatcs  Lisa  Mor.in  '87  and 
(^at  I  ic   I  honipson  '87  also  plasi-d  an 
iiiipoi  lant  part,  winning  the  ."lOO  fiee- 
style  and  200  hat  ksttoke,  lespeelively. 

Othei  outstanding  pcrtoi  liters 
ha\e  iiK  hided,  at  vai  iotis  limes.  Colleen 
riullips  '8(i,  VVendv  Reinhaidt  '88, 
Jeanne  ()li\a  '88,  and  di\ei  Lam  ie  Is- 
rael '86. 

Led  bv  Lisa  Bishop  '86  and  .Manlie 
CoiToran  '8(i,  women's  ice  hockey  ran 
lip  an  impressive  9-4  record  (6-2  l\\). 
.\^  ol  this  writing.  Brown  had  won 
three  of  its  last  four  games,  including  a 
win  over  Yale  for  the  second  time  this 
year  and  a  victory  over  difficult  (;olb\ 
College  to  avenge  an  earlier  2- 1  loss. 

(Captain  Coicoran  was  named  l\\ 
League  Pla\er  of  the  Week  an  unhe.ird- 
of  tlnee  straight  times.  .She  le.ids  the 
team,  and  the  league,  in  scoring.  Bish- 
op ranks  second  in  scoring — both  for 
Brown  and  for  the  Ivy  League.   Team- 
mate Kim  Les  '88  is  fourth  in  the 
league,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  Pandas  do 
not  lack  offensive  punch. 

(ioalie  Mar.i  Spaulder  '8(i  has  <ilso 
been  having  a  good  vear.  .She  had  ihir- 
ty-two  saves  in  the  team's  7-1  loss  to 
powerful  Providence  College,  and 
twent\-tw{)  apiece  in  games  with  Hai- 
vard  and  C;ornell.  In  the  second  Colin 
game,  defensemen  Phoebe  Wilkinson 
'88  and  Bonnie  Welch  '86  scored  their 
first  goals  of  the  .season,  evening  out  the 
Bruin  attack. 

.Miei  a  rather  slow  start,  which  saw 
the  women's  basketball  team  lose  seven 
out  ol  its  Inst  eleven  contests,  the  de- 
fending I\\  champions  rebounded 
(both  literally  and  figtiiativelv)  and 
began  to  win  games. 

In  the  team's  first  Ivy  match 
against  Yale,  sophomore  guaid  Kei  iv 
Kelley  scored  21  points  in  the  seiond 
hall,  shooting  8  tor  9  fi-om  the  held  and 
9  of   1  I  from  the  line.  She  pulled  in  ."> 
rebounds,  had  7  assists,  and,  not  sur- 
prisingK,  was  named  I\v  Plaver  of  the 
Week  in  leading  Brown  to  an  e,is\ 
89-70  win. 

This  was  the  spark  thai  the  Bruins 
needed.  Two  games  later,  thev  beat 
Yale  again.  81-39.  enough  to  make  the 
Klis  wonder  who  draws  up  the  sched- 
ules. Scoring  leaders  Donna  ^'affe  '83. 
Christa  Champion  '86,  and  .Michelle 
Smith  '86  began  to  come  into  their  ow  n. 


becoming  beneficiaries  of  Kellev's  ().3 
(average)  assists  per  game. 

I  he  Bruins  reeled  oil  three  more 
solid  wins  over  Brookhn.  Cornell,  and 
Darlmoulh,  and  pui  a  six-g.ime  streak 
on  the  line  .igainsl  Haivard  on  I'ebin- 
arv  9. 

I  he  Crimson  led,  36-32,  al  ihe  h.ill 
and  their  lead  grew  as  large  as  eight. 
Brown  finally  tied  the  .score  and  moved 
ahead  late  in  the  game,  with  \dHc  and 
Smith  sinking  free  throws  under  pres- 
sure, to  assure  the  69-()7  win.  Smith 
finished  with  13  rebounds.  She  led  the 
club  in  thai  depaitmeni  with  an  average 
of  7.8  pel  game. 

just  when  everyone  (including  tlii' 
linru'ii  Alumni  Mi»illil\)  thought  men's 
hockey  was  building  up  real  steam,  ihe 
Bruins  prompdv  lost  seven  straight 
games  and  their  hopes  for  a  winning 
1985  season. 

After  taking  five  straight  in  |anu- 
ary,  over  Colin  .  liowdoin,  Pro\  itience. 
Army,  and  Piiiueton,  and  capturing 
the  Downeast  Classic  in  Maine,  Brown 
lost  to  Cornell,  3-2.  in  mid-january. 

The  Bruins  led,  2-1,  af'ter  two 
periods  tm  goals  by  juniors  Tom  Wal- 
lack  and  John  McKvov.  but  the  Big  Red 
came  from  behind  in  the  final  twentv 
minutes,  scoring  twice  anci  outshooting 
the  Bruins,  13-3.  Despite  John  Kianzo- 
sa's  ('85)  season-high  42  saves,  the 
damage  was  done. 

Brown  went  into  a  protracted 
swoon,  dropping  contests  to  Colgate. 
■Vale,  Harvard,  RPI,  and  Vermont 
(whom  they  had  beaten  earlier).   Ihe 
Bruins  even  lost  bv  two  goals  to  Dart- 
month,  a  team  thev  h,id  defeated  re- 
soundingh  in  the  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son. 

In  mid  Kebrnarv,  men's  basketball 

was  in  fdth  place  in  the  Ivy  League 
standings.  Harvard  remained  in  first, 
Penn  second,  and  Cornell  and  Colum- 
bia third  and  fourth,  respectivelv. 

When  the  Bruins  fell  to  Columbia 
on  February  2,  it  was  their  eighth  loss 
this  season  by  five  or  fewer  points. 
L'niucky  or  ineffective,  or  both.  Brown 
hit  on  onl\  30  percent  of  its  shots  from 
the  floor.   Lite  Lions,  who  pit  ked  tip 
their  filth  win  in  six  starts,  s.mk  five 
free  throws  in  the  last  minute  lo  seal  a 
37-32  win. 

Brown  beat  Dartmouth  loi  ilic 
setond  time  this  vear  on  Lebi  u.n  \    I, 
78-65,  getting  an  excellent  g.ime  from 
co-captains  Lodd  .Mulder  '85  (18 
points.  7  rebounds)  .md  Slark  Langs  '85 
(15  points.  18  leboimds).  In  ,i  losing 


effort  against  Harvard.  Mulder  stored 
22  points,  and  sophomore  guard  Keii- 
on  Bigbv,  who  li.is  begun  lo  |)la\  a  len- 
tral  role  in  the  Bi  niii  ollinsi-.  added  14. 
.Mulder  |)la\ed  the  entire  game,  the  first 
time  a  firowii  plaver  has  clone  that  since 
early  1983. 

.Also  among  the  key  players  for 
Brown  this  vear  is  junior  Mike  Waitkus, 
who  doesn't  get  a  lot  of  attention  but 
who  averages  about  10  points  per 
game.  Waitkus  has  tonnedi-d  on  39  of 
his  45  tree  throws  and  (ontiibnies 
about  six  assists  each  time  out. 

Men's  swimming,  living  in  ihc 
shadow  of  the  women's  team,  has  had 
more  trouble  with  Ivy  opponents  this 
vear  than  am  others. 

I  he  Bruins  won  their  Inst  two 
meets  against  Springfield  College  and 
Navy,  but  siiuc  then  have  l.illen  lo 
Harvard,  Priiueton,  Nale,  and  Ckirnell, 
defealing  L'RI  and  I'enn. 

Water  polo  star  Steve  Ennis  '83 
won  the  1,000  freestyle,  the  300  free- 
style, and  the  200  individual  medley 
against  Rhode  Island.   I  he  co-captain 
and  team  leader  also  capliued  three 
events  versus  Penn. 

Women's  indoor  track  is  another 
team  th.it  has  h.id  paitiiul.ii  diflu  iiltv 
with  Ivy  opponents  after  a  successful 
early  season.  In  a  losing  effort  versus 
Yale,  Brown  won  six  of  thirteen  events, 
freshman  Kim  Tavlor  taking  both  the 
35-meter  dash  and  the  200-meter  dash. 

The  Bruins  fell  to  both  Harvard 
and  Dartmouth  in  a  tri-meet,  although 
Wendv  Smith  '87  set  a  school  record  in 
winning  ihe  1,500  meters,  and  |oan 
Clarkin  '85  won  the  high  jump  with  a 
school-record  leap  of  5'  (i ". 

Men's  track  easily  won  its  |anuary 
tri-meet  with  Columbia  and  Fotdham, 
taking  nine  of  sixteen  events.  Cerrv 
Donini  '8()  captured  the  shot  put  and 
.Arnold  West  '85.  who  set  a  school  re- 
cord in  the  60()-\ard  run  at  the  New 
England   I  .AC:  Championships,  won  the 
800  meters. 

I  he  Bruins  mirrored  their  female 
counterparts  b\  falling  to  'Sale  and 
Penn  and  then  losing  their  meet  with 
Harvard  and  Dartmouth.  But  in  ihe 
Princeton  Relays  on  Febrtiarv  3.  Brown 
was  more  successful,  taking  first  place 
in  two  events  and  placing  .i  total  of  sev- 
en times. 

Ihe  Brown  wrestling  le.im 
reached  an  important  milestone  on 
I'ebni.iiv  9.  4  he  Bruins  won  their  fust 

continued  on  page  45      in 
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ACTIVISM  AT  BROWN 


Keeping  The  Candle  Lit 


Brown  has  always 
been  a  place 
where  snidents 
express  their  con- 
victions and  their 
dissatisfactions 


Bv  Antic  Diifilv 


Sign  of  the  times:  A  student  listens  to  Dr. 
Helen  Caldicott  speak  at  an  anti-war 
rally  in  Patriot's  Court  on  November  2. 


II  is  not  clillutilt  to  iniiiginc  with 
what  wcai iiicss  of  s[)iiit  Asa  Mcs- 
st-r,  the  [jicsidciit  ol  Brown  I'lii- 
vcrsity,  took  up  his  pen  in  Otto- 
bcf  1824  and  wiolc  a  letter  to  his 
friends,  the  presidents  of  Williams  and 
Union  (Colleges.  Messer,  and  indeed  the 
entire  University,  were  pel  haps  still 
recovering  their  (oinposuie  alter  two 
semesters  in  which  "iinusii.t!  disoidei 
pre\ailed  among  our  students. 

"  I  hev  broke  open  the  l.ihrarv," 
Messer  related;  "the\  he.it  down  the 
Pulpit;  they  prevented  or  distui  bed  lot 
several  weeks  a  regular  recitation;  ihey 
even  assailed  our  house,  in  the  night, 
and  broke  the  windows.  Severe  pun- 
ishments were,  therefore,  inflicted:  and 
order  was  restored."  Older,  pet  haps, 
but  not  peace:  "Man\  (of  the  students)." 
Messer  continued,  "lot  nied  combina- 
tions for  the  redress  of  what  the\  i .tiled 
grievances." 

in  explaining  the  occasion  for  such 
unrest,  Walter  Bronson,  in  The  Hisloiy 
of  Broion  University  (1914),  cited  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  students.  The 
document  "asserts  that  the  instruction 
given  to  the  junior  class  in  the  spring  ol 
1K24  was  inadequate  because  ol  the 
resignation  or  absence  of  certain  pro- 
fessors, and  I  hat  a  petition  to  the  Cor- 
poration on  the  subject  ...  resulted  in 
the  rustication  or  susjicnsion  of  several 
of  the  petitioners  b\  the  "tyrannicar 
President." 

Even  160  years  ago.  apparently, 
the  loval  devotion  with  which  Brown 
students  hailed  iheii  alma  mater  took 
siinflr\  and  olten  opposition.il  forms. 
From  the  beginning  the  College's  liber- 
al |ihil()s<iph\  distinguished  it  from  its 
peers:  the  founding  i  hartei .  Bionson 
wrote,  "recognized  more  broadiv  and 
fundamentally  than  any  other  the 
principle  of  denominational  coopera- 
tion." He  was  speaking  of  (jriiu  iples  of 
religious  tolerance  atid  repiisenlation. 
but  over  the  \ears  those  priiu  iples  fiave 
been  manifest  in  other  areas,  such  as 
academic  policv  and  inlra-L'niversitv 
relations. 

It  may  be  that  an  institution  that 
embraces  tolerance  and  a  liberal  phi- 


losophv  of  go\ernance  cannot.  b\  its 
very  n.iture.  be  free  of  stiile  within  its 
walls,  atliacling — as  Brown  seems  to 
have  done — thoughtful  students  with 
independent  minds.   I  he  historv  of 
Brown  is  sprinkled  with  anecdotes  such 
as  the  "disturbatices"  of   1824.  and 
m.nbled  here  and  there  with  veins  of 
mote  serious  social  acti\isni  that  lilted 
students'  vision  far  bcNond  their  own 
peisonal  comforts  and  temporal  con- 
cerns. .Still  (lesh  in  our  memorv  ate  the 
peaceful  protests  of  the  19<')(ls:   1  he 
black  walkout  of  19(i8  that  hastened 
Brown's  progress  toward  a  racially  di- 
verse student  Ijody;  the  rallies  and 
meetings  on  behalf  of  Maga/inei's  and 
Maxwell's  curricular  refoinis  in  the  late 
'6()s;  the  "strike  "  that  brought  neaiK  .ill 
academic  acli\ity  to  a  halt  in  the  spring 
ol  1970  to  dramali/e  op|)osition  to  the 
U..S.  invasion  of  (lambodia. 

Prompted  by  deeply-held  convic- 
tions, such  gestures  trace  their  roots  at 
Brown  to  a  symbolic  act  that  marked 
the  very  hrst  Commencement  in  .Sep- 
tember 17()9.  A  Newport  newspaper 
repotted.  "The  President  and  all  the 
Candid. lies  weie  dressed  in  .American 
Manufacture"  for  the  ceremonies.  Or. 
as  Bronson  el.iboi.iled.  all  piiucipals 
wore  clothing  made  in  .America  "in 
protest  against  the  unjust  trade  laws  of 
(ircat  Britain."  Later  in  the  ceremonies, 
a  senior  orator  exhorted  the  audience, 
"...  with  one  voice  vou  [shall|  dec  lare. 
that  AMI'.RICA  SHAl.I.  BF  FRFF." 

The  moi  iimg  m.iil  one  cla\  in 
earl\  Februarv  brings  a  note 
from  a  Brown  faculty  mem- 
ber whose  efforts  on  behalf 
of  social  change  are  widelv  known.  "My 
interxiew  with  vou  tomoriow."  he  tells 
the  HAM  writer,  "will  be  the  fifth  one  i 
have  had  with  a  reporter  interested  in 
whether  there  is  a  return  to  studenl 
activism  on  college  campuses.  " 

I  he  fall  semester  lirought  what 
was  desc  libed  as  a  resurgence  of  stu- 
dent activism  to  the  Blown  campus, 
and  thrust  the  Uni\ersity  into  a  spot- 
light of  international  media  attention. 
Brown  has  not  lacked  foi  publicit\ 
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anyway;  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
national  media,  including  a  front-page 
feature  in  USA  Today  and  a  Sunday 
magazine  piece  in  The  Neiv  York  Times, 
have  explored  the  reasons  why  Brown 
is  the  nation's  "hot  college." 

But  in  October  came  the  suicide 
pills,  and  suddenly  Brown  was  every- 
where: in  virtually  every  daily  newspa- 
per in  the  country,  on  the  "Phil  Dona- 
hue Show,"  in  the  Pacific  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  (mailed  to  the  BAM  by  a 
betnused  alimiruis),  and  so  on,  and  on. 
That  incident  was  still  generating  reac- 
tions aromid  the  country  when  activist 
students  again  put  Brown  on  the  wire 
services,  this  time  by  attempting  to  per- 
form a  citizen's  arrest  during  an  infor- 
mational meeting  in  late  November 
featuring  recruiters  from  the  CIA.  The 
latter  action,  and  the  subsequent  disci- 
plinary hearings  that  resulted  in  sanc- 
tions being  imposed  on  fifty-six  stu- 
dents, were  bigger  news  on  campus 
than  in  the  oiUside  world.  But  they 
served  to  keep  Brown's  name — and  its 
conspicuous  penchant  for  activism — in 
the  public  consciousness. 

One  reason  the  media  fastened  so 
eagerly  on  the  events  at  Brown  this  fall 
is  a  widespread  perception  (one  that  is 
often  overstated  in  news  accoinils)  that 
colleges  and  universities  nationalK  iiave 
reverted  to  a  '50s-iike  quiescence. 
"Forget  peace  rallies  and  mass  pro- 
tests," said  a  December  article  on  cam- 
pus life  in  USA  Tuday.  "If  it's  student 
activity  you're  looking  for,  take  a  walk 
along  sorority  or  fraternity  row  ...  Stu- 
dent activism  in  social  and  political 
causes  has  dwindled  over  the  past  dec- 
ade." "Today's  students  are  extremely 
apathetic,"  a  .sorority  sister  at  UCLA 
told  the  newspaper.  "People  are  so 
overwhelmed  with  classes  and  careers, 
they  don't  have  time  to  read  up  on 
things."  In  a  news-service  article  on 
"Today's  Campus  Kids,"  a  Ceorge 
Washington  University  junior  ob- 
served: "It's  easier  to  put  energy  into 
things  that  (students)  can  control,  like 
what  kinds  of  clothes  they  can  buy  and 
careers  to  pmsue."  Todav's  campuses, 
these  and  other  articles  seemed  to  be 
saying,  are  dominated  by  students 
working  hard  at  being  tomorrow's 
Yuppies. 

Thus,  the  suicide-pill  leferendum 
at  Brown  elicited,  predictablv,  not  only 
howls  from  offended  citizens,  aliunni, 
and  conservative  editorial  writers,  but 
plaudits  such  as  this  one  written  by 
syndicated  colunniist  Mary  McC.iory  in 
October:  'Trom  the  preternatural  calm 
of  U.S.  campuses,  a  scieam  has  been 
heard.  Two  Brown  University  students 


Tor  every 
Yuppie  on 
campus  there 
is  an  idealist' 


are  shrieking  out  what  has  become  the 
central  question  ot  the  [piesidential] 
campaign:    Is  anybody  listening?'  ... 
Any  sign  of  life  on  dormant  U.S.  cam- 
puses is  big  news  tiiis  election  year." 
And  in  the  Macon,  Georgia,  Telegraph 
and  News,  Brown  parent  John  H.  Tem- 
pleton,  an  Episcopal  minister,  wrote  a 
colunui  in  praise  of  the  anti-nuclear 
suicide-pill  protest. 

"We  have  heard  nuich  about  the 
new  conservative  right  among  our 
young  people,"  Tempieton  wrote,  "and 
that  is  perhaps  the  way  things  are  right 
now  in  this  country.  But  I  am  reminded 
of  my  own  history,  and  the  lead  that 
young  people  have  always  taken  in  the 
past  ...  We  need  to  hear  and  really  lis- 
ten to  these  voices  of  our  \oung  and 
their  concern  about  nuclear  arms,  lor 
the\  raise  our  awareness. " 

CIA  protest  leader  Sandor 
Katz  '85,  with  his  crazed 
nimbus  of  black  hair  and  his 
faded  jeans,  looks  like  a  page 
out  of  Abbie  Hoffman's  old  handbook 
for  revolutionaries.  "I  can't  tell  you,"  he 
says  with  a  smile,  "how  m.nn  members 
of  oin  group  told  me  their  parents  said, 
'Haven't  you  lieard?   This  is  the  '80s. 
People  aren't  doing  things  like  that 
anymore.'  "  Most  students,  it  is  ti  ue,  are 
not  involved  in  politics  and  movements 
for  social  change.  But  Brown  is  home  to 
.some  notable  exceptions. 

"Students  are  apathetic  in  general," 
says  Matt  Carroll  '8(3,  president  of 
Brown's  student  government,  the  Un- 
dergraduate (Council  of  Students.  He  is 
irritated  with  low  levels  of  interest  in 
UCS  elections.  Wryly,  he  quips,  "l\e  al- 
ways said  that  the  student  representa- 
tives on  the  UCS  truly  represent  the 
student  body.  We  have  good  atten- 
dance, but  not  much  more." 

Ck)ncern  lor  careers  and  financial 
stabilitv  affect  people  at  Brown  as  nuich 
as  students  anywhere,  ("arroll  claims. 
But:   'At  Brown,  we  do  ha\e  a  small 
core  of  students  who  have  attempted  to 
make  up  for  that.  These  people  are 
visible,  active,  and  courageous." 

"There's  still  a  lot  of  apathy  here," 


says  Martha  Gardner  '87,  one  of  the 
fifty-six  C;IA  protestors  disciplined  last 
semester.  Gardner,  who  also  is  active  in 
women's  concerns  and  supportive  of 
protests  against  U.S.  involvement  in 
Central  America,  concedes  that  the 
pace  of  student's  lives  often  doesn't  al- 
low for  full-scale  activism.  "But  it  frus- 
trates me  when  people  don't  pay  atten- 
tion to  things  like  the  presidential 
election."  Still,  she  says,  "I  would  guess 
there  are  at  least  200  students  at  Brown 
who  are  quite  active.  " 

Such  students'  interest  and  com- 
mitment is  engaged  by  a  staggering 
range  of  issues:  involvement  in  local 
outreach  programs  like  Big  Brothers 
and  Amos  House,  the  Third  World 
Coalitirjn's  teach-ins  on  .South  African 
apartheid,  lesbian  and  gay  rights,  nu- 
clear disarmament,  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion, Jewish/black  relations,  Central 
America,  the  C^IA,  and  campus  issues 
such  as  reconuuendations  to  modify  the 
New  C^urriculum,  a  proposal  to  put  a 
classroom  building  on  Lincoln  Field, 
and  concerns  about  need-blind  admis- 
sion. 

When  students  asked  Toni  Fannin 
'82,  director  of  Brown's  Resource  Cen- 
ter, to  help  set  up  a  meeting  of  student 
activists  interested  in  social  change,  she 
was  surprised  by  the  response.  "Thirty- 
three  people  came  to  our  first  meeting 
on  Noveiriber  30,"  she  savs,  "and  sixty- 
nine  showed  up  on  December  16.  I 
thought  there  would  be  far  fewer. 
There  was  no  written  announcement  of 
the  first  meeting;  it  was  all  word  of 
mouth."  The  students,  who  have 
dubbed  themselves  the  "Rainbow  Coa- 
lition," plan  to  continue  meeting  regu- 
larly. "These  are  progressive  Third- 
World  and  white  students  who  are 
attempting  to  organize  around  the 
principles  of  social  change,"  says  Rotiert 
Lee  '80  Ph.D.,  assistant  dean  of  the 
College  and  coordinator  of  the  Third 
World  Center.  "They  hope  to  rebuild 
the  kinds  of  coalitions  we  had  in  the 
early  '6()s  during  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment." 

"It  takes  a  lot  to  address  issues  with 
people  outside  your  own  circle  of 
friends,"  Fannin  adds.  Mark  Griffith 
'85,  a  student  active  in  Third-World 
concerns  who  has  emerged  as  a  leader 
in  the  Rainbow  Coalition,  agrees  with 
Fannin.  "At  the  first  few  meetings, 
there  were  a  lot  of  issues  we  wanted  to 
discuss.  But  first  we  had  to  vent  some 
frustrations,  especially  between  white 
and   Third-World  students.  It's  very 
complex,"  he  says,  declining  to  elabo- 
rate further.  "But  we  were  getting  to 
know  each  other,  learning  to  trust  each 
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Thousands  of  students  gathered  on  the  Green  during  the  strike  in  the  spring  of  1 970. 


oilier.  We  have  a  lot  ol differences,  and 
a  lot  of  bonds  in  how  our  political  ap- 
pioachcs  and  outlooks  coincide.   This  is 
an  opporliuiil\  lor  Brown  to  have  a 
coalition  across  racial  boundaries." 

There  appears  to  be  no  siicii  coali- 
tion of"  groups  rcpiesenting  the  con- 
servative side  of  the  political  spectrum 
at  Brown;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cern oiganized  conservative  activitv  of 
any  kind.  Blown  students  individual!\ 
supported  Ronald  Reagan's  reelection 
bid:  "They  hung  posters  on  their  door." 
says  Larr\  Rosenljauni  '8.5,  creator  of  a 
semi-fictitious  organization  he  dubbed 
"The  Radical  Middle"  in  reaction  to  the 
CIA  piotestors.  "But  that  was  about  it. 
Being  conservative  implies  lieing  sat- 
isfied, quiet." 

History  professor  William  Mc- 
Loughlin.  active  in  liberal  causes  almost 
too  numerous  to  list,  has  to  think  a 
moment  when  asked  aljout  conservative 
activism.  "Well,"  he  hnally  says,  "there's 
Common  Sense  (a  conservative  student 
magazine  that  has  kept  a  low  profile 
since  its  founding  in  f9H3).  .And 
[Professor]  Jack  Neusner  organized  a 
group  of  faculty  and  students  for 
Reagan."  McLoughlin  thinks  some 
more,  comes  up  with  nothing. 

"I  don't  think  conservati\  e  students 
have  to  be  activist,"  savs  Dean  of  Stu- 
dent Life  Kric  Widmei.  He  adds  that 
University  adniinistialors  ol)sei  ve<l  with 
concern  the  proliferation  of  consei\a- 
tive  student  publications  on  other  cam- 
puses, main  of  them  iiiiitati\e  of  the 
notoriously  strident  Driilmoulli  Reviexr. 


"But  Common  Sense  was  a  pretty  good 
magazine,"  he  says.  "Conservative  ac- 
tivism has  more  potential  for  anti-com- 
munity feeling;  it  can  disrupt  the  sense 
of  commimitv  we  try  to  sustain.  It 
hasn't  gone  that  way  here,  so  far." 

When  you  talk  to  Brown 
students,  faculty,  and 
administiators  about  the 
mood  on  campus  today, 
you  heal  a  lot  of  waflling.  No  one  really 
comes  out  and  says,  "Oh  \es.  Brown  is 
exceptionallv  active."  Nor  will  anvone 
stick  to  a  flat-out  diagnosis  of  apathy. 
Depending  on  how  the  person  feels, 
what  you're  more  likely  to  hear  will  fall 
into  one  of  two  patterns:  "Yes,  students 
are  preoccupied  and  apathetic,  bill  ..." 
(followed  by  a  recitation  of  activist  pro- 
grams and  incidents).  Or,  "Yes,  there  is 
an  upswelling  of  activism  here,  Inil  ..." 
(and  here  is  appended  the  important 
point  that  most  Brcjwn  students  are  c]ui- 
etly  going  about  their  business). 

The  truth,  most  likely,  embraces 
both  of  these  views.  And  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  continuum  of  activ- 
ism: the  notion  that  the  incidents  of  ttiis 
fall  are  no  sudden  flowering  or  fester- 
ing, but  part  aiui  |jarcel  of  an  aware- 
ness and  concern  that  have  c  haracler- 
ized  some  Brown  students  at  all  limes 
since  the  L'niveisity  was  fouiufed.  .\s 
Sandor  Katz  says,  "There  was  political 
act i\ ism  on  campus  when  I  came  here 
in  1980.   I  heie  has  always  been  a  com- 
mitted core  of  students,  and  last  semes- 
ter we  expanded  that  core."  Or.  as  Pro- 


fessor of  Mathematics  Michael  Rosen 
puts  it.  "There  always  have  been  some 
ac  tivists  here;  it'sjust  been  a  question  of 
whether  they  are  a  little  minority  or  a 
hig  minority  of  the  student  population. 
I  think  it's  getting  to  be  a  bigger  mi- 
nority now." 

Last  fall,  when  |ason  Salzman  '86 
and  Chris  Ferguson  '87  resurrected 
Students  (or  Suicide  Tablets  (a  group 
founded  h\  Sal/man  two  \ears  earlier 
that  had  gone  dormant  while  he  took  a 
leave  from  Brown),  they  began  by  cir- 
cul.iting  petitions  to  get  a  UCS  referen- 
dum. Students  woulcl  be  able  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  the  University  Health 
Services  ought  to  stock  poi.son  tablets  to 
be  made  available  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  .At  first,  getting  sup- 
port for  what  both  men  personalh  saw 
as  a  literal  rec|uest,  but  pul)liclv  pro- 
posed as  a  meUi[)hoi  lor  luuleai  war, 
w;is  slow  going. 

"We  didn't  think  the  petition 
would  succeed,"  Ferguson  recalls.  "It 
was  only  Jason  and  I  working  on  it.  But 
more  aiicl  more  peo])le  began  asking  if 
they  could  help.  We  got  students  talk- 
ing to  other  students.  ,\ncl  after  the 
national  medi.i  picked  up  the  story, 
people  on  (.inipus  liegan  to  take  tjie 
vote  more  serioush  ."   The  referendum 
was  put  on  the  VCS  ballot,  and  was 
ap[)ioved  by  a  60-40  margin.  After- 
wards, Salzman  recalls,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  new  organ- 
ization. Students  .Against  Nuclear  Sui- 
cide, that  he  and  otiiers  founded.  .And 
there  were  referenda  at  a  number  of 


otlier  schools  across  the  country.  "The 
Public  Interest  Research  (Iroup  at 
Minnesota  iianded  out  iakc  cyanide 
pills,"  adds  Ferguson.  "  There's  a  he- 
ginning  of  a  small  increase  in  participa- 
tion here,  and  elsewhere.   Things  are 
happening;  (here's  a  new  sense  of  com- 
munity." 

"It  was  really  encouraging  to  see 
students  holding  organizational  meet- 
ings after  the  [presidential]  election," 
says  Rosen.  "1  was  very  depressed  by 
the  election,  but  the  students  didn't 
seem  negatively  aflected. "  On  the  con- 
trary, say  some  students.  President 
Reagan's  reelection  inspirecl  a  renewed 
commitment  to  activism.   "The  Ilip  side 
of  Reagan's  victory  is  that  the  people 
opposed  to  him  realize  more  than  ever 
that  they  must  do  something,"  Katz 
says.  "People  only  need  to  he  awak- 
ened," agrees  |ohn  C.ostin  "85,  another 
of  the  (!1A  protestors.  "When  people 
become  informed,  as  with  the  suicide 
pill  issue,  iheir  involvemenl  snowballs, 
i'here's  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  some  point  beyond  which  people  will 
stop  being  concerned." 

Bill  McToughlin  sees  a  "clear  con- 
tinuity "  between  today's  student  activ- 
ism and  the  seminal  protests  ol  the  '(iOs 
— but  with  some  big  difleiences. 
"These  students  are  letornieis,  not 
revolutionaries,"  he  says.  "They  strike 
me  as  more  cautious,  more  pragmatic, 
more  skeptical  than  the  activists  of  the 
'60s.  Before  they  engage  in  a  protest, 
they  do  their  homework.  "They  do  not 
issue  'non-negotiable  demands'  or  en- 
gage in  fruitless  'sit-ins'  which  allow  the 
authorities  lo  bust  them." 

In  the  I9(>()s,  points  out  Bob  Lee, 
"there  were  two  big  issues,  V'ieluam  and 
civil  rights.  Now  there  are  many  issues, 
and  people's  energies  are  more  dif- 
fused. There  hasn't  been  a  death  of 
student  activism;  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  style  of  student  protests. 
Some  of  our  Asian  students,  for  exam- 
ple, presented  a  report  on  admission 
practices.  Thev  didn't  seize  a  building. " 

"Too  much  of  the  revolt  in  the  '(JOs 
came  from  hate  and  anger,"  McTough- 
lin says.  "Today's  students  are  not  una- 
ware of  the  many  benehts  they  enjoy  by 
living  in  America.  They  know  it  is  the 
best  country  in  the  world  to  live  in  be- 
cause it  has  free  speech,  free  press,  free 
enterprise,  freedom  of  leligion,  and 
free  education  for  all.  Martin  Tuther 
King,  |r.,  always  said  he  was  'disap- 
pointed' in  America  because  it  could 
have  done  so  much  better  than  it  did. 
Disappointment,  he  said,  can  onl)  be 
used  for  something  or  .someone  you 
24     love.  I  think  today's  activism  comes 


'We  adults 
tend  to  forget 
our  own 
college  days' 


from  a  disappomlnieni  among  idealists 
who  lo\e  America  for  what  it  could  be, 
and  want  to  make  it  live  up  to  its  prom- 
ises. For  every  Yuppie  on  campus,"  he 
adds,  "there  is  an  idealist.  We  were  so 
sadly  disillusioned  by  the  guttering 
candle  of  a  liberal  philosophy  which, 
having  served  us  well,  went  out.  But 
our  students  believe  thai  with  imagina- 
tion we  can  bring  the  nation  back  lo  ils 
true  humanitarian  principles." 

)as()n  .Salzman  eni|)hasizes  imagi- 
nation as  an  ingredient  in  today's  activ- 
ism. "1  he  important  question  for  us  in 
the  1980s  is,  'What  are  the  methods 
we're  going  to  use?'  Rallies  are  relics. 
\ou  don't  sit  aiound  and  sing  folk 
songs  aiivniore.  We  ha\e  lo  come  up 
with  new  ideas.  Mv  own  inteiesl  has 
been  fueled  b\  m\  disbelief  in  people's 
apalh\  about  nudear  war.  I  wondered 
how  people  could  a\()i(l  thinking  about 
it,  and  the  suicide-pill  protest  was  one 
of  my  answers  to  that  challenge.  1  be- 
lieve people  can  be  made  to  think;  I 
don't  think  we're  up  against  a  brick 


Vice  President  for  L'niversitv 
Relations  Robert  A.  Reichlev 
h.is  had  lo  field  media  and 
alunuii  c|ueries  about  both 
the  suicide-pill  and  CIA  protests;  for 
someone  who  has  been  in  the  hot  seat 
since  September,  he  seems  remarkably 
philosophical  about  it  all.  Reichlev  has 
been  at  Brown  since  19(i8,  first  <is  editor 
of  this  magazine  for  two-and-a-half 
years,  and  has  hacf  a  clo.se  e\e  on  stu- 
dent ;icti\isni  .ill  the  while.  "M\  general 
feeling  is  that  Brown  has  always  had 
groups  within  the  community  that  feel 
very  strongly  about  various  issues.  I 
think  the  'sea  of  conservatism'  is  not  as 
calm  as  the  media  would  make  it.  \ou 
have  to  realize  thai  there  arc  main 
other  places  in  this  cotuilry  where  seri- 
ous discussions  of  nuclear  war  and 
Central  America  ha\e  been  going  on. 

"Some  of  us  so-called  .idulls  tend  lo 
forget  from  our  own  college  davs  that 
we  were  challenged  to  think  and  to 
speak  out.  People  always  want  it  done 
politeU ,  bill  you  don't  get  ,\n\  atlenlion 


that  way.  1  do  iiul,"  he  emphasizes, 
"extend  thai  philosophy  lo  the  disrup- 
tion of  meetings  and  the  prevention  of 
guesis  from  speaking.  But  remember, 
even  in  the  tumultuous  times  of  the  late 
'60s  and  early  '70s,  you  weren't  talking 
about  the  bulk  of  the  student  body  tak- 
ing part  in  i^ioiests,  with  the  great  ex- 
ception of  the  Cambodia  incident  [the 
1970  strike].  Not  then  or  now  are  stu- 
dents so  distracted  from  ihe  purpose 
for  which  they've  come  heie.  I  heard  an 
ahnimus  say  the  other  dav,  'Some  of  us 
are  just  coming  back  after  the  uprisings 
of  the  '60s  and  '70s.'  "  Reichley  laughs 
softl).  "The  only  organized  movement 
on  a  really  large  scale  I  can  remember 
was  the  academic  reform  that  resulted 
in  the  New  Curriculum.  We've  never 
had  to  call  a  cop  during  a  demonstra- 
tion or  prolesl.  Brown  has  a  tremen- 
dous capacitN  to  talk  things  through." 

One  of  the  londuits  for  "talking 
things  through  "  has  been  facultv/slu- 
dent  interaction,  both  inside  and  out- 
sitle  the  classroom.  Salzman  says  he  and 
other  members  of  Students  Against 
Nuclear  Suicide  have  been  "very 
pleased"  with  the  support  they've  got- 
ten fiom  faciilt\  members,  including 
those  who  belong  lo  Brown  Faculty  for 
Nuclear  Responsibililv.  "Students  heie 
who  are  inlerested  in  an  issue  and  who 
seek  advice  can  get  it,"  he  says.  Martha 
Cardner  mentions  getting  "positive 
feedback"  from  several  women  faculty 
members  afler  the  C^IA  protest.  "Thai 
made  me  feel  really  good." 

"When  there  are  student  activists 
on  campus,"  says  Associate  Piofesst)r  of 
Biology  Anne  Fausto-Sterling  '70 
Ph.D.,  "it  means  they're  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  world.  It's  important  for 
me  to  let  them  know  1  support  them." 
In  addition  to  her  involvement  with  a 
mmiber  of  activist  groups,  Fausto- 
Sterling  brings  her  commitment  to  the 
classioom.  "I  teach  a  coiuse  on  women 
and  minorities  in  science,"  she  savs. 
"Those  are  three  areas  that  concern 
me,  and  it's  a  direct  way  of  letting  ni\ 
students  know  of  my  concerns.  What  is 
appropriate  to  bring  up  in  class  de- 
pends on  the  context,"  she  adds.  "On 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  it's  inappropriate 
)in'er  to  say  what  you  think;  it's  mis- 
leading. M\  students  know  I'm  pas- 
sionaleK  interested  in  ihings  outside  of 
Brown.  It's  important  fi)r  them  to  know 
that  adults  have  multiple  \iewpoints." 

While  be  has  long  been  a  liberal 
activist,  Michael  Rosen  takes  a  different 
view — up  to  a  point.  "I  don't  really  let 
my  students  glimpse  my  political  \iews 
in  class."  he  says.  "I'd  rather  overdo 
keeping  the  two  areas  of  ni\  life  apart." 


Students  rallied  for  divestiture  in  1978.  Recently  Broun 
sold  stock  in  six  companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 


He  aclinits,  lliougli,  to  itiliodiuiiiiJ  liis 
coiKciiis  ahoul  ihf  luulcii  aiTiis  race 
into  one  class.  "A  tew  years  ago,  1 
taught  a  course  in  probability  theory. 
We  did  several  problems  that  pointed 
out  how  nonsensical  the  idea  of  a  de- 
tense  based  on  nuclear  weapons  is: 
What  percentage  ol  theii  missiles 
would  get  thiongh  our  delenses?   the 
students  related  quite  well  to  that." 

I'lofessor  ol  l^h\sics  Cieoige  Seidel, 
who  also  is  chaii man  ol  the  Faculty 
Executive  Committee,  began  teaching  a 
course  on  nuclear  war  last  semester.  His 
own  views,  he  says,  are  adamantly 
anti-arms  race.  "I  don't  try  to  hide  my 
views  in  the  class."  he  savs.  "But  in  the 
readings  I  assign,  and  in  om  discus- 
sions, I  also  jjresent  the  point  of  view 
that  I  do  not  hold.  I  can't  argue  those 
sides,  but  1  can  tell  \()ii  wiiat  [Secretarv 
of  Defense  Caspar]  Weinberger  ar- 
gued. My  responsibilitv  is  to  gi\e  stu- 
dents that  information,  and  they  can 
in.ike  up  their  minds." 

.\fter  the  Universitv  disciplinar\ 
coininitlee  announced  saiit  tions  against 
the  CIA  protesiois  in  December,  nearly 
sixtv  faciiilv  membeis  and  several 
chaplains  signed  a  lettei  to  President 
.Swearer  asking  him  to  set  aside  the 
penalties.  .Some  of  those  same  faculty 
members  indicated  support  for  the 
protestors  by  wearing  white  armbands 
dining  the  disciplinary  hearings.  Such 
actions  aie  clearly  acceptable  in  the 
Univeisitv's  environment  of  academic 
freedom.  I)ut  administrators  admit  pii- 
vately  to  feelings  of  iriitalion  that  fac- 
ulty ma\  inideiiiiine  the  L'ni\ersity's 
authoritv  to  set  and  enforce  rules  of 
conduct  relating — in  the  case  of  the 
CIA  protest — to  free  speech. 

He  hiitisell  was  active  in  protests 
d.uring  the  'bUs,  but  now  Eric  Widmer  is 


on  the  administrative  side  of  the  fence. 
He  has  come  to  speak  articulately  as  an 
administrator;  yet  as  he  considers  the 
role  of  the  faculty  in  University  activism 
there  is  the  smallest,  fleeting  trace  of  a 
grimace — this  man's  heait  is  in  two 
places.   "We  would  like  to  think  the  fac- 
ulty undeistands  the  principles  ol  free 
speech  and  academic  f  reeedom,"  he 
says,  "but  this  doesn't  seem  always  to  be 
the  case.  Of  course,  theie  may  be  cases 
where  the  administration's  under- 
standing is  less  perfect  than  someone 
else's. 

"The  faculty's  role  is  always  crucial, 
whether  the\'re  supporting  activism  or 
reacting  to  it.  It  would  be  too  bad  if 
Brown  were  a  place  where  the  facultv 
simply  taught  classes  and  went  home. 
Blown  is  fortunate  that  its  faculty  get 
involved.  It's  an  unfoigettable  experi- 
ence for  students."  But,  he  is  asked, 
isn't  it  sometimes  a  thorn  in  the  admin- 
istration's side?  "It  can  be,"  Widmei 
leplies.  "But  if  you  want  an  apathetic 
faculty,  I'm  not  suie  what  kind  of  Uni- 
versity would  be  left.  It  would  be  a  less 
inteiesting  place  to  work." 

II  \ou  had  students  wlio  did  noth- 
ing but  sit  down  and  sliut  up," 
says  Bill  McLoughlin,  echoing  the 
tone  of  Widmer's  lemarks  about 
the  faculty,  "the  faculty  wouldn't  want 
to  teach  tliem.  You  would  have  a  dull 
uni\ersity  and  a  low  piolile.  " 

Ihere  is  no  <]ueslioii  th.il  studint 
protests  can  meat)  big  headaches  lot 
Univeisil\  .idinimstrators.  Sudi  issues 
as  anti-RO  1  C  sentiment,  the  suicide 
pill  referendum,  the  CIA  protest,  and 
others  have  sent  alumni  huffing  to 
change  their  wills,  prompted  alarmed 
or  angrv  patents  to  dial  the  president's 
office  Ol  fire  letters  to  deans,  called 


dovMi  till-  indignation  ol  editorial  writ- 
ers and  cartoonists  across  (he  country  (a 
|)aiti<  iilai  Iv  vitriolic  and  lac  isl  |)olilical 
c.iiloon  was  distribiiled  vi.i  nalioiial 
sMidic.ilion  during  the  I '.I/,')  occ  up.ition 
ol  liii\eisil\   li.illfjv   I  liird-World  stu- 
dc'iils).  and  luirowed  the  brows  of 
f5ioun's  fund-raisers  and  otiiei  alumni 
volunteers,  particularly  those  who  help 
recruit  and  interview  prospective  stu- 
dents. 

"I'lotesi  can  become  dcsti  uc  ii\c-  lo 
llu-  inslitiilion,"  sa\s  Bob  Reichle\. 
"wlieii  the  piil)lic  can  raise  serious 
cjucsiioiis  about  the  validitv  of  the  stu- 
dciils'  aigumeiit.  And  it's  destruc  live 
when  ihc'  public   perceives  the  Univer- 
sitv isn't  practicing  what  it  preaches. 
When  the  University  community  won't 
allow  people  lo  speak  on  campus,  that's 
destructive.  It's  really  only  liappened 
once  here — with  the  CIA  disrn|)tion 
this  tall." 

Eric  Widmer  agrees.   "If  student 
activism  makes  a  point  at  the  expense 
of  Uiiiversit\  principles,  and  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  respond  cjuickK  and 
clearly,  the  institution  as  a  whole  loses. 
There  is  always  a  danger  when  student 
activism,  in  the  process  of  making  a 
larger  political  point,  is  diiected  against 
a  specific  office.   The  CIA  protest  is  a 
good  example  of  that:  Career  Plaiining 
.Services  [sponsor  of  the  emplovers' 
informational  sessions]  is  where  stu- 
dents receive  assistance  in  huge  num- 
bers: it's  difficult  to  protest  against  that 
part  of  the  Universitv." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  liability  actually  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  plus.  Several  high  school 
students  interviewed  bv  Hxiwii  Dtah 
Herald  reporters  in  their  hometowns 
during  the  |anuarv  break  gave  the  sui- 
cide-pill protest  high  grades.  "I  thought 
people  (at  Blown]  must  be  preltv  aware 
of  global  problems,"  said  a  girl  in 
Mamaioneck,  New  York.  "It  would  be 
exciting  to  be  involved  in  that."  A 
Pennsylvania  student  allowed  that  the 
referendum  "eveiuuallv  raised  mv 
opinion  of  Brown.  It's  less  sluff\  than 
the  other  Ivies." 

Reichley  heard  positive  comments 
from  other  sectors.   "I  was  in  Washing- 
ton twice  during  the  suicide-pill  e|)i- 
sode.  I  was  struck  b\  all  the  intelligent 
people  who  were  impres.sed  by  what 
our  students  were  doing  to  bring  the 
issue  of  nuclear  war  to  the  public's  at- 
tention. One  former  governor  and 
university  president  told  me  the  siii- 
cide-pill  idea  was  far  more  constructive 
than  l.iking  o\ei  buildings  or  disrupt- 
ing meetings." 

Some  students  and  faculty  think 
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the  University  adniinistratioii  is  sending 
two  messages:  Sure,  be  active;  but  wait 
a  minute,  don't  do  it  that  way.  "The 
administration  says,  'Vhe  Brown  envi- 
ronment is  wonderful  for  political 
awareness,'  "  says  John  Costin.  "Then, 
when  activism  surfaces,  it's  quickly 
denounced.  I  feel  as  if  every  statement 
made  by  any  University  official  this  fall 
can  be  distilled  to  this:  'SHU'I   UP.' 
This  is  a  gross  contradiction  of  what 
Brown  claims  to  encourage  in  campus 
discourse." 

"Between  the  U.IA  and  the  LGSA 
things,  I'm  disillusioned,"  says  a  woman 
student.  She  was  active  in  the  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Students  Alliance's  petition 
drive  that  asked  the  University  to  add  a 
clause  specifying  "sexual  orientation"  to 
the  non-discrimination  statement  car- 
ried in  all  ofhcial  Brown  publications. 
The  request  was  refused  last  fall  by 
President  Swearer.  "We  went  through 
good,  legal  University  avenues"  on  the 
LGSA  request,  the  woman  says.  "There 
were  3,100  students  who  signed  the 
petition,  plus  many  faculty  members.  1 
have  to  wonder  if  the  president  is  wor- 
rying about  alumni  money  or  some- 
thing. It  frustrates  me,  because  if  we  try 
to  get  more  militant,  people  will  just  get 
more  opposed  to  us.  I  don't  know  what 
we  can  do  next." 

"The  administration  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  Universitv's  image," 
Jason  Salzman  says.  "It's  kind  of  sad: 
Sometimes  they  seem  more  interested 
in  image  than  in  the  issues.  On  one  lev- 
el, you  can  understand  that;  but  on 
another,  you  can't.  I  can  think  of  a 
number  of  individual  administrators, 
though,  who  are  willing  to  help  us." 

Other  students,  such  as  Larry 
Rosenbaum,  think  actions  such  as  the 
CIA  disruption  push  aclixism  over  the 
brink;  it  becomes  an  intrusion  on  his 
rights  and  the  rights  of  others,  he  ar- 
gues. "A  small  group  tends  to  mono- 
polize political  conversation  here,"  says 
the  Radical  Middle  man.  "In  my  fresh- 
man year  we  had  the  Jabber wocky  pro- 
test [in  which  some  students  recited 
Lewis  Carroll's  nonsense  poem  during 
a  lecture  by  CIA  director  William  Ca- 
sey], and  1  was  annoyed;  I  was  afraid 
speakers  wouldn't  come  to  Blown  if 
they  were  subjected  to  that  kind  of 
treatment.  I  don't  bear  any  personal 
animosity  towards  the  CIA  protestors, 
but  I  just  don't  like  their  way  of  doing 
things."  Rosenbaimi  spoke  out  at  press 
conferences  called  by  the  protestors 
after  the  CIA  disruption,  and  later  col- 
lected hundreds  of  student  signatures 
supporting  a  petition  to  ensure  free 
„„     speech  on  campus. 


I'd  be  more 
concerned 
if  Brown 
were  apathetic' 


Eric  Widmer  feels  the  University 
does  the  best  it  can.  "Brown  has  tried  to 
be  consistent  over  the  years  in  indicat- 
ing through  its  disciplinary  svslem  why 
activism  that  challenges  the  principle  of 
free  speech  cannot  be  tolerated.   1  he 
results  have  been  mixed.  But  we  must 
continue  to  work  through  our  process- 
es: the  fair,  just,  and  honest  disciplinai  y 
conniiiltee  composed  of  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  deans.  Brown  got  thiough  the 
'60s  and  '70s  with  a  good  basic  sense  of 
where  the  lines  had  to  be  drawn.  In  the 
1980s,  the  Llniversily  has  just  as  strong 
a  sense  of  Iiow  and  why  its  principles 
must  be  sustained.  We  certainly  have 
confidence  in  our  disciplinary  system, 
more  than  ever." 

George  Seidel  sympathizes  with  the 
administration,  but  confesses  to  having 
"mixed  emotions"  with  regaid  to  dem- 
onstrations such  as  the  t^IA  disruption 
this  year.  "You  look  at  acts  of  civil  diso- 
bedience throughout  historv, "  he  says, 
"and  the  good  they  did.  Of  course, 
there's  a  diffeience  here.  Many  people 
in  the  civil-rights  movement  did  things 
knowing  they  were  violating  the  law, 
and  went  to  jail  for  it.  Here  \ou  have 
students  arguing  that  thev  didn't  violate 
the  law.  In  terms  of  effectiveness,  this 
weakens  their  position. 

"Manv  faculty  members  feel  the 
activism  at  Brown  is  a  positive  sign. 
Increasing  awareness  and  concern  is  to 
be  desired,  and  I  think  there  is  educa- 
tional value  in  controversy.  It  brings 
out  a  nimiber  of  important  moral  issues 
and  ethical  questions  facing  the  world 
today.  It  gets  discussion  going  on  seri- 
ous issues,  rather  than  just  on  Monday- 
night  football. " 

Protest  might  not  go  over  great 
with  alumni,"  says  Matt  Car- 
roll, "but  I  think  what  will  be 
remembered  later  is  that  our 
students  were  active  and  cared  enough 
to  do  something  about  today's  issues. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  wouldn't 
have  been  changed  in  our  society  if 
somebody  hadn't  gone  out  on  a  limb." 
Bill  Mcl.oughlin  agrees:  "By  the  1990s, 
I  think,  manv  Americans  will  see  that 


these  students  have  a  point.  We  are  not 
at  present  living  up  to  our  ideals.  These 
students  are  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  they  have  its  ideals  at  heart." 

"I'd  be  much  more  concerned," 
says  Eric  Widmer,  "if  we  were  an 
apathetic  institution.   These  events 
haven't  made  the  fall  seem  enjoyable 
for  me  and  others.  But,  you  can  be  sure 
that  every  student  involved  in  political 
protest  is  making  use  of  Brown's  liberal 
education." 

Conversely,  lirown's  liberal  educa- 
tion may  be  exactly  what  brings  inde- 
pendent-minded students  to  campus  in 
the  Inst  place.  In  numerous  interviews, 
student  activists  said  thev  decided  to 
attend  Brown  because  of  the  New  Cur- 
riculum.  1  his  is  not  a  school  for  the 
timid;  creating  your  own  education  is  a 
daunting  task.  As  Anne  Fausto-Sterling 
says,  "The  kids  who  come  to  Brown  and 
survive  Brown  have  learned  to  think 
independently.  And  if  thev  learn  to 
think  inde|jendently,  it's  difficult  to 
control  them.   I'hey  may  do  things  you 
don't  like.  That's  the  price  \ou  pay,  and 
1  think  it  speaks  very  well  for  Brown. 
I'd  much  rather  teach  students  who  are 
uppity  than  passive." 

"This  is  who  Brown  has  admitted," 
says  C^arroll.  "People  here  have  a  lot  of 
individuality.  You  always  hear  about 
the  kids  who  get  in  who  have  the 
weirdest  stuff  on  their  applications." 
While  economic  constiaints  may  have 
contributed  to  wliat  man\  feel  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  upper-middle-class  stu- 
dents on  campus,  an  optimist  like  Bill 
McLoughlin  sees  no  impediment  to  a 
diversity  of  views,  although  he  decries  a 
lack  of  di\ersitv  of  experience.  "At  this 
level — the  top  students  in  the  country 
— you're  going  to  get  a  lot  of  diversity," 
he  savs.  "They've  read  a  lot.  traveled  a 
lot,  and  have  met  many  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. I've  seen  students  from  around  the 
country  who  are  from  wealthy  families, 
and  wlio  are  as  radical  as  they  come. 
These  students  come  up  with  all  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  They  are  a  pleasure 
to  teach." 

And  they  are  full  of  plans,  last 
semester's  massive  efforts  notwith- 
standing. Chris  Ferguson  talks  with 
excitement  of  a  lobbying  effort  by  uni- 
versities against  the  arms  race,  an  anti- 
nuclear  march  on  Washington  this 
spring,  and  other  events  to  come.  The 
woman  student  from  LGSA  describes 
her  inyolvement  in  a  new  group, 
Lesbian  Ga\  Outreach,  that  meets  in 
dormitories  to  answer  other  students' 
questions  and  address  their  concerns, 
even  their  prejudices.  Mark  Giifhlh  of 
continued  on  page  63 


One  of 
Yul  Brynner's  Many  'Wives' 


Bv  Cyntliia  Hanson 
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Valerie  Lau-Kee  '85  becomes  a  Siamese  beauty  for  her  role  in  The  King  and  I. 


inliiiuccl 
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'Sometimes  I  think  this  is  all  a  dream' 


For  Lau-Kee  (lower  right),  this  is  where  the  glamorous  life  begins:  in  a  cluttered  dressing  room  backstage. 
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Valerie  Lau-Kee  '85  is  not  a 
typical  Broadway  dancer.  For 
one,  she's  still  a  theater  major 
at  Brown.  For  another,  she 
hroke  into  the  business  by  sheer  acci- 
dent. And  she  has  neither  an  agent  nor 
a  resume.  But  for  thirteen  months,  the 
twenty-one-year-old  New  Yorkei  has 
danced  in  more  than  330  pertormances 
of  The  King  and  I.  start  ing  Yul  Brynner, 
as  the  production  hopscotched  across 
the  United  States  in  a  twelve-city  revival 
tour. 

Lau-Kee  is  every  inch  a  dancer, 
walking  legally  through  the  crowded 
Pennsylvania  Station  on  a  dreary  Janu- 
ary morning.  She  holds  her  head  high, 
her  shoulders  aie  squaie,  and  siie  steps 
gracefully,  with  feet  slightly  turned 
out — the  result  of  endless  hours  at  the 
ballet  bane.  Over  a  bacon-and-cheese 
omelette,  she  talks  about  her  break  into 
the  Broadway  scene. 

"  I'he  entire  experience  was  so 
unexpected,"  says  Lau-Kee,  whose 
liackgroimd  includes  ballet  lessons, 
children's  theater,  and  campus  pioduc- 
lions.  "It's  the  classic  'I  have  a  contact' 


story.  My  sister-in-law,  actress  Lauren 
Tom,  played  Honey  in  Duoneshun:  The 
Musical,  and  her  understudy  told  her 
about  the  audition  for  The  King  and  I 
tour.  Lauren  knew  1  was  interested  in  a 
theatrical  career,  so  she  recommended 
me  to  the  choreographer. 

"In  January  1984,  I  went  to  a 
dance  studio  lor  the  initial  audition. 
The  hrst  thitig  the  choreographer  did 
was  push  my  hands  back  to  determine 
my  ffexibility.  The  ballet  segment  imi- 
tates Balinese  dancing,  in  which  the 
dancers  arch  their  fingers  towarcf  their 
arms — a  bending  and  turning  of  the 
wrists.  1  ha\e  double-jointed  knuckles, 
so  my  hands  do  bend.  Then  she  taught 
me  dance  combinations.  1  figured  my 
chance  of  making  it  was  a  definite 
long-shot." 

In  fact,  the  then-junior  anticipated 
returning  to  campus  foi  acting  classes, 
Chattertocks  rehearsals,  and  Sock  and 
Buskin  meetings.  But  one  day  before 
she  was  to  leave  New  \'ork,  Lau-Kee 
found  heiself  on  stage  in  the  Palace 
riiealer,  with  spotlights  shining  on  her 
and  four  other  Asian  women.  From  a 


house  seat,  Yul  Brynner — who  owns  a 
portion  of  the  revival — inspected  his 
would-be  wives  in  this,  the  final  audi- 
tion. 

"To  play  his  wives,  Mr.  Brynner 
selects  dancers  who  have  a  Southeast- 
Asian  appearance.  They  want  us  to  look 
Siamese:  Hat  cheekbones,  low-bridged 
nose,  rounded  features,"  she  explains, 
tracing  the  lines  of  her  face.  "Even- 
tually they  said,  'We'll  call  you.'  During 
dinner  that  night,  I  told  my  father  all 
the  reasons  why  I  wouldn't  get  the 
part — mv  inexperience,  mv  age.  et 
cetera.   1  hen  thev  called  and  offered 
me  the  job." 

Lau-Kee  returned  to  Brown  to  file 
for  a  leave  of  absence — a  leave  that  has 
been  extended  until  next  September, 
enabling  her  to  complete  the  tour. 
Within  ten  days,  she  was  in  New  York 
again,  rehearsing  for  a  Baltimore 
opening.  Soon  Lau-Kee  was  on  the 
road — hopping  planes,  staving  in  ho- 
tels, sightseeing  in  the  afternoons,  and 
performing  eigtil  shows  per  week. 

"We  spent  between  three  to  five 
weeks  in  each  city,  which  gave  me  the 


First,  a  topknot  of  hair  ... 


opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  stage 
hands  who  were  hired  locally.   They 
taught  me  about  the  design  aspect  of 
musicals,  the  technicalities  of  set  con- 
struction and  movement,  the  intricacies 
of  lighting  and  sound  design.  In  be- 
tween my  scenes.  I'd  hang  out  with  the 
crew  and  ask  questions.  I  gained  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  on  theater  from 
them,  and  I've  become  very  interested 
in  sound  technology.  It's  integral  to  the 
production." 

The  cast  learned  this  when  audio 
problems  brought  outside  commentary 
inside  the  theater.  In  St.  Louis,  the 
wireless  microphones  picked  up  a  local 
television  station:  in  Kansas  City,  taxi- 
drivers'  voices  bellowed  over  the  chan- 
nels. Following  these  incidents,  Br\ii- 
ner  surprised  everyone  bv  purchasing 
Sony  microphones  with  lira  channels. 

"Onlv  the  principals  have  body 
mikes,"  she  continues,  sipping  coffee, 
"and  we  use  the  floor  mikes.  Mr.  Bryn- 
ner  doesn't  always  use  the  wireless  ones, 
either.  At  the  end  of  Act  I,  he  wears  a 
costume  that  has  gold  thread — real 
gold — in  it.  The  gold  deflects  the  radio 
frequency  to  the  antennae  and  barelv 
transmits." 

The  noon-hour  lunch  crowd 
shuffles  past,  reminding 
Lau-Kee  it's  time  to  leave  for 
the  Broadway  Theater, 
where  The  King  and  I  will  play  to  capac- 
ity audiences  during  its  five-month 
engagement.  Despite  inclement  weath- 
er, hundreds  of  theater-goers  huddle 


...  And  finally,  a  transformed  Lau-Kee  poses  in  the  wings  at 
the  spot  where  she  will  make  her  entrance  onto  the  stage. 
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Curtain  call:  Lau-Kee  leaves  the  theater  ajl 


cr  It  lotio 


ight's  work  on  the  Great  White  Way. 
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near  the  ticket  booth  to  purchase  seats 
for  a  Wednesday  matinee,  a  preview 
performance  before  the  show  officially 
opened  on  January  7. 

"Hello,  Valerie,"  the  stage  door 
guard  says.  He  hands  her  a  gray  enve- 
lope in  which  she'll  place  her  valuables 
for  deposit  in  the  theater's  safe.  "Please 
sign  in — right  there. " 

The  backstage  area  swarms  with 
technicians  moving  scenery  and  testing 
lights;  they  greet  Lau-Kee  warmly.  "See 
over  there — that's  Mr.  Brynner's  oxy- 
gen tank,"  she  whispers,  pointing  to  the 
respirator  positioned  stage  left.  "He 
uses  it  after  strenuous  niunbers,  like 
'Shall  We  Dance.'  They  eliminated  the 
reprise  because  it  was  too  exhausting 
for  him  to  continue  singing  and  danc- 
ing." Throughout  the  tour,  media  at- 
tention has  focused  on  the  "King's" 
battle  with  lung  cancer,  a  topic  he  dis- 
cussed at  length  on  "60  Minutes." 

Up  five  flights  of  stairs  is  the 
dressing  room  Lau-Kee  shares  with  two 
other  chorus  members.  One  colleague 
is  watching  the  soap  opera  "All  Mv 
C^hildren"  on  a  portable  television;  blow 
dryers,  a  coffee  maker,  and  makeup  are 
scattered  across  the  counter.  "Welcome 
to  'appliance  city,'  "  Lau-Kee  says, 
laughing.  She  steps  out  of  her  jeans  and 
sweater  and  pulls  on  her  pre-show  uni- 


form: gray  sweatpants,  tomato-red 
"King  and  1"  sweatshirt,  white  ballet 
slippers,  and  black  wool  leg-warmers. 
Next  she  brushes  her  thick  hair  into  a 
smooth  ponytail  and  winds  it  into  a 
tight  bun  on  top  of  her  head. 

"I  really  enjoy  coming  here,  know- 
ing I  ha\e  this  space  to  myself,  knowing 
all  my  beU)ngings  will  be  in  one  spot, " 
she  says.  "I'll  miss  the  professionalism 
of  coming  to  a  dressing-room  that's  all 
set  up,  and  using  the  extensive  facilities. 
I  uum'l  miss  the  cynicism  of  theater 
people,  however.  Theater  can  become 
just  a  job  for  some  of  them.  At  Brown," 
she  adds,  "there's  a  closeness  and  en- 
thusiasm among  the  cast.  Brown  stu- 
dents are  so  excited  about  their  activi- 
ties. I  miss  their  exuberance. "  Despite 
theater  facilities  that  Lau-Kee  terms  "in 
desperate  need  of  renovations,"  Brown 
theater,  she  feels,  "has  something 
Broadway  lacks — it's  called  'heart.'  " 

Occasionally,  Lau-Kee  says,  she  is 
embarrassed  to  tell  people  she's  in  The 
King  and  I.  "They  expect  me  to  have  an 
amazing  part.   Then  I  say,  'No,  I'm  just 
a  dancer.'  I  spend  a  lot  of  lime  with  my 
eyes  cast  down  at  the  floor,  a  lot  more 
lime  with  my  face  down  on  the  floor, 
and  the  other  sixteen  minutes  that  I'm 
on-stage,  I  dance. 

"1  hit  a  dry  spell  after  nine  months 


in  the  show — I  couldn't  wait  to  play 
Broadway  and  be  in  New  York.  It's 
important  to  keep  your  concentration 
because  people  can  tell  if  you're  off  in 
la-la  lancf.  You  have  to  feel  you're  pan 
of  the  scene — even  when  vou're  bowing 
on  the  floor." 

Lau-Kee  turns  from  her  mirror 
and  reveals  a  painted  face — one  she 
thinks  looks  more  like  a  raccoon  than  a 
Siamese  beauty.  Plum  eyeshadow  ex- 
tends well  past  her  evelids:  penciled 
eyebrows  and  fal.se  eyelashes  enlarge 
her  entire  eye  area. 

"I've  learned  so  much  by  being  in 
the  show,"  she  says.  "I  realize  I'll  prob- 
abh  never  be  a  professional  dancer 
— I'm  just  not  good  enough.  Besides.  I 
never  intended  to  train  myself  solely  as 
a  dancer.  I  consider  myself  an  actress 
who  can  dance  a  little  and  sing  a  little.  I 
still  want  a  career  in  theater,  but  I'm 
not  certain  whether  it  will  be  on  or  off 
stage. 

"Performing  in  The  King  and  I  has 
been  glamorous  and  exciting,  but 
sometimes  i  think  this  is  all  a  dream," 
Lau-Kee  says.  "Being  a  Brown  student 
keeps  me  from  becoming  too  absorbed 
in  professional  theater.  There's  time 
enough  for  that.  I  want  to  complete  my 
degree.  I'm  ready  to  be  a  college  stu- 
dent again." 


Brown  was  good  to  you . . . 


Your  Brown  Annual  Fund  gift  supports . . . 


Undergraduate  Education 
Graduate  Education 
Medical  Education 

and  now,  this  year,  you  can  designate 
all,  or  part  of,  your  Brown  Annual 
Fund  gift  for  financial  aid. 


The  Brown  Annual  Fund 


Stepping  Out  with  Brown's 


The  Alphas  (above),  known  for 
their  stomping,  high-kicking  style, 
put  on  a  step-dancing  show. 
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We're  the  Alpha  brothers,  for  heaven's  sake. 
'Cause  we're  the  grand-daddies,  making  no 

nmtakes. 
We're  the  first,  the  first,  and  we're  never  late. 
From  lis  all  others  originate. 
—traditional  chant  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpiia 
Kiateiiiity,  Inc. 

At  4:05  on  a  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, Greg  White  '85 
iuirries  from  his  Metcalf 
room  and  across  the  Pem- 
broke campus,  headed  for  the  Ratty. 
He  quickens  his  pace  on  Thayer  Street, 
roimds  the  corner  of  George  Street, 
and  abruptly  stops  outside  the  dining 
hall,  in  front  of  four  men  whose  ap- 


pearance and  mannerisms  are  attract- 
ing attention. 

"Greetings,  big  brother  (ireg. 
president  of  Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity, 
Incorporated,"  the  pledges  shout  in 
unison.  They  are  lined  up  in  identical 
camouHage  fatigues  and  hats,  army 
boots,  black  sweatshirts,  and  dark  sun- 
glasses. A  lamp-shaped  wooden  tiki 
hangs  ai  oinid  each  of  their  necks;  they 
carry  two  notebooks,  one  listing  broth- 
ers' signatures,  the  other  fraternity  as- 
signments. After  White  nods  his  head, 
they  march  on,  hold  the  door  of  the 
Ratty  for  him,  and  follow  two  steps 
behind — all  the  while  ignoring  students' 
bewildered  gazes  and  muffled  snickers.  I 


Black  'Greeks' 


By  Cynlhia  Hanson 

I'lioiogiaphs  Ijv  Joliii  Koiaste 


Tlio  partv-goers  arc  leslk-ss. 
It's  a  htmiid  Fri(l,i\  niirlii. 
aiul  more  tli.iti  2(10  pcoplt'  in 
a  crovvdfd  Arnold  Lounge 
are  awaiting  the  e\ening's  in.iin  event,  a 
"step  show"  hy  the  sistcis  of  Delta  Sig- 
ma  Iheta  Soroiily,  Inc.  At  12:45  a.m.. 
someone  turns  oil  the  funk  musit  so 
Michelle  Baker  'H.'j  can  tell  the  audi- 
ence, "You've  .seen  the  others,  but  we're 
here  to  show  vou  iheie's  something 
rl.\r."  During  the  next  fifteen  minutes, 
thirteen  spike-hccled  women  in  hhn  k 
dresses  entertain  the  crowd  with  loii- 
tines  of  intiic.Ue  lootwoi  k,  firiving 
chants,  and  syiuopated  clapping. 

Pledge  lines  that  move  like  sol- 
diers in  basic  training,  step 
shows  that  evoke  images  of 
African  tribal  rituals — these 
are  liaditions  of  predoiiunantly  black 
fraternities  and  sororities.  Ask  a  Phi 
Beta  Sigma  brotlier  to  explain  the 
pledge  ])rocess  and  he'll  tell  \()ii  that 
uniformitv  builds  fraternal  bonds;  ask 
an  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  woman  whv 
black  Clreeks  "step"  and  she'll  explain 
that  step  dances  are  expressions  of 
moiale.  But  in  the  next  breath,  thev'll 
talk  of  (ommunity  service,  the  fouiula- 
tion  of  the  eight  national,  non-profit 
organi/'ations  that  comprise  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Coinicil.   Thev'll  emphasize 
iheir  mandate  to  achieve  excellctue  in 
(ill  endeavois  and  to  uplift  the  black 
community — nationally  and  locally. 
And  they'll  be  glad  vou  took  the  time  to 
ask. 

"I  want  everybody  to  know  what 
predominantly  black  fr.itei  nities  ,ue  .ill 
about,"  .says  Derrick  Burns  'H4.  past 
president  and  charter  member  of 
Brown's  Kappa  .Alpha  Psi  ( hapter. 
"Our  jiurpose — and  I'm  speaking  lor 
all  pretlominantly  black  (Ireek-letter 
organizations — is  to  help  the  black 
lommunity.  If  a  step  show  or  pledge 
line  s[)arks  students'  inteiest  and  leads 
them  to  ask  questions,  that's  fine.  We 
want  people  to  uiulerstand  us,  and  we 
want  to  clear  up  mi.sconceptions." 

Now  seven  brothers  strong,  the 
Kappas  have  been  on  campus  since 


Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  President  Judith  Burnett  '85  (at  left  on  first 
step)  joins  her  AKA  sisters  in  front  of  Pembroke  Hall. 
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'It's  an  honor  to  be  a  brother.  You  have  to 
be  humbled  before  you  can  be  respected' 
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1981,  when  Burns  and  six  other  men 
pledged  through  the  chapter  at  Boston 
University.  Nationwide,  the  memlx-r- 
ship  exceeds  80,000  in  300  undergrad- 
uate and  alumni  chapters.  Kappa  proj- 
ects include  fund-raising  lor  the 
NAACP  and  establishing  basketball 
leagues  lor  inner-city  youth.  At  Brown, 
the  Kappas  help  the  admission  office 
recruit  minority  students  and  sponsor  a 
"Kappa  Weekend,"  featuring  athletic 
contests  between  (Ireeks  and  a  semi- 
formal  dance. 

"All  of  our  organizations  share 
similarities,  in  terms  of  our  dedication 
to  public  service  and  general  pledge 
practices,"  Burns  continues,  "but  we  all 
sponsor  different  programs  and  as- 
sume different  roles  on  campus.   The 
Kappas  are  the  youngest  frateinity  at 
Brown,  and  we  decided  that  we  wanted 
to  enhance  the  cultural  and  social  life 
for  everybody.  So  in  1983,  we  threw  a 
very  successful  cocktail  party  with  Kap- 
pa Delta  Upsilon  (a  predominantly 
white  residential  fraternity  in  Wriston 
Quad).  For  Spring  Weekend  that  year, 
we  put  on  a  step  show  in  the  Ratty  so  it 
would  be  accessible  to  more  people.  A 
lot  of  white  students  were  curious  about 
stepping,  but  we  knew  they  might  not 
feel  comfortable  coming  to  a  predomi- 
nantly black  party,  which  is  where  we 
usually  step.  Last  year  on  Spring 
Weekend,  we  stepped  on  the  Main 
Green  with  oiu'  trademark  props, 
canes.  The  response  has  been  really 
positive,  and  we  enjoy  the  exposure. 
We  don't  want  to  be  secretive." 

For  middle-class  blacks,  frater- 
nities and  sororities  are  visible, 
viable  forces  in  social  and 
business  sectors.  They  provide 
night  life,  such  as  the  annual  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi  "Black  and  White"  ball  in  Los 
Angeles;  and  professional  networks, 
through  regional  council  meetings. 
"Greek"  as  undergrads,  many  continue 
their  involvement  by  joining  alumni 
chapters  and  encouraging  their  chil- 
dren to  follow  the  tradition. 

"Many  of  Brown's  minority  stu- 
dents are  second-generation  college 


students.  Most  of  their  parents,  uncles, 
and  aimts  went  to  colleges  where  these 
organizations  were  extremely  impor- 
tant," explains  John  Robinson  '67,  dean 
of  students,  whose  brother,  father,  and 
brother-in-law  are  Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
members.  "Pledging  a  fraternity  or 
sorority  is  expected  of  them;  it's  part  ot 
their  modeling.  These  groups  are  ex- 
tremely influential  in  black  American 
society.  It's  a  phenomenon  that's  not 
observed  by  non-blacks." 

Leon  Flaley  '85,  vice  president  of 
Omega  Psi  Phi,  knows  what  it's  like  to 
"grow  up  in  Greekdom. "  Back  in  the 
fifties,  his  father  pledged  .Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
his  mother  joined  a  graduate  chapter  of 
Delta  Sigma   Theta  six  years  ago.  So 
what  spurred  Haley  to  become  an 
Omega? 

"1  attended  all  the  fraternitv  'smok- 
ers'— our  term  for  informational  rush 
meetings — and  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  Omegas,"  he  says.  "After  col- 
lege, my  father  wasn't  an  active  Alpha, 
which  is  one  reason  why  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  didn't  play  a  major  role  in  my 
life.  He  wanted  me  to  join  a  fraternity, 
though. 

"Parents  who  are  extremely  active 
in  one  organization  really  want  their 
children  to  be  legacies.  There's  a  huge 
rivalry  between  Delta  Sigma  Theta  and 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha;  for  a  mother  to 
belong  to  one  and  her  daughter  the 
other,  well,  that's  like  leaving  home 
when  you're  eight." 

As  a  teenager  in  Pittsburgh,  Haley 
not  only  saw  his  mother's  dedication  to 
Delta,  but  he  also  heard  her  talk  about 
prominent  blacks'  affiliations  with 
Greek-letter  organizations.  He  learned 
that  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  an 
Omega  and  that  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  had  been  an  Alpha. 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  forerunners 
in  black  history,  politics,  and  medicine 
have  been  members  of  fraternities  and 
sororities,"  he  says.  "They  established 
high  degrees  of  discipline  and  leader- 
ship, and  they're  one  of  the  main  re- 
sources for  establishing  an  attitude  of 
achievement  within  the  black  commu- 


nity. In  the  forties  and  fifties,  the  or- 
ganizations were  sources  of  support  for 
blacks  who  had  aspirations  of  gran- 
deiu".  These  people  achieved  their  goals 
during  times  when  racial  pressures 
were  very  real." 

Kim  Denise  Powe  '85,  president  of 
Delta  Sigma  Theta,  agrees  with  Haley. 
"1  he  early  leaders  set  such  fine  exam- 
ples that  the  organizations  have  been 
able  to  uplift  the  black  community  as  a 
whole.  1  think  that's  one  reason  why 
fraternities  and  sororities  have  endured 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century," 
suggests  the  Bronx  native,  who  plans 
holiday  programs  for  nursing-home 
residents  with  her  Delta  sisters.  "If 
there's  a  serious  black  issue,  members 
from  the  different  fraternities  and  so- 
lorities  pull  together.  We  unite  as  a 
body,  and  in  the  process  we  unite  the 
black  conmiunity  bv  providing  com- 
plete programs  that  address  concerns, 
whether  educational,  economic,  politi- 
cal, or  .social.  Nationally,  our  sorority  is 
studying  African  diaspora  and  spon- 
soring trips  to  the  continent.  We're  also 
addressing  the  problems  single  mothers 
face  and  helping  them,  through  work- 
shops and  seminars. 

"Greeks  are  e\en  united  at  Brown, 
which  surprised  me  at  first  because  I 
originallv  thought  members  of  each 
organization  stayed  together.  That's  not 
the  case.  All  the  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties support  each  other's  activities." 

Says  Keith  Plummer  '86,  president 
of  Phi  Beta  Sigma:  "Before  we  join, 
we're  blacks  first.  We  must  interact  on 
that  level." 

In  1906,  when  seven  Cornellians 
fomided  Alpha  Phi  Alpha — the 
nation's  first  intercollegiate  black 
fraternity — they  listed  "manly 
deeds,  scholarship,  and  love  for  all 
mankind"  as  the  brotherhood's  objec- 
tives. Excluded  from  historicalU  white 
fraternities,  these  pioneers  were  moti- 
vated to  initiate  an  academic  and  emo- 
tional support  svstem,  not  a  social 
drinking  club.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  the 
second  fraternitv,  was  foiuided  at  Indi- 
ana L'niversitv  in  January  191 1:  and  at 


Linda  Clark  '86,  right,  of  AKA  tutors  a  friend  in  her  room. 


Howard  University,  a  black  school  in 
Washinglon,  D.C.,  Omega  Psi  Phi 
(November  191 1)  and  Phi  Beta  Sigma 
(1914)  followed.  Both  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  (1908)  and  Delta  Sigma  Theta 
(1913)  chartered  their  organizations  at 
Howard.  Today,  each  group  boasts  in- 
ternational memberships  of  more  than 

7r),()()(). 

Of  Brown's  approximately  '550 
black  students,  about  8  percent  belong 
to  one  of  the  six  fraternities  and  soiori- 
ties,  which,  although  integrated  on 
other  campuses,  are  solely  black  here. 
They  aie  described  on  campus  as  pre- 
(lomiuanlh  black  organizations,  and  as 
non-residential  fraternities — a  term 
Brown  administrators  coined  because 
members  do  not  li\e  together  formalh 
in  a  specific  house.  Bv  Wriston  stan- 
dards, where  memberships  can  number 
seventy,  black  Greek  organizations  are 
small:  the  Omegas  have  the  most  with 
twelve  brothers,  and  only  three  men  are 
in  Phi  Beta  Sigma.  But  according  to 
Robinson,  the  groups'  existence  helps 
the  University  attract  talented  minority 
students. 

"When  you  can  sa\  there  are  six 
functioning  black  Greek-letter  organi- 
zations, it's  an  indication  that  Brown 
has  a  viable  community  as  opposed  to  a 
community  that  is  working  on  the  sur- 
vival issue,"  he  explains.  "For  minority 
students,  fraternities  and  sororities  are 
benchmark  (ommunitv  standards;  their 
proliferation  shows  a  level  of  self-con- 
fidence. Their  influence  has  risen  as  the 
primacy  of  political  organizations  has 
declined.  In  the  seventies,  the  Organi- 
zation of  United  African  Peoples 
(OUAP)  had  widespread  influence  at 
Brown,  and  it  would  have  been  consid- 
ered inappropriate  to  join  a  fraternit\ 
or  sororit)  because  it  represented  a 


certain  lifestyle,  a  middle-class  ethic. 

"At  that  time,"  Robinson  recalls. 
"OUAP  was  much  more  into  control- 
ling the  social  life  of  minority  students 
than  it  is  today.  1  hev  used  to  sponsor 
all  the  dances  and  parties.  Since  then, 
blacks  at  Brown  have  gained  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  presence  here. 
We'\e  been  able  to  be  more  tolerant  of 
different  expressions — there  can  be  an 
OUAP  ami  a  Black  Pre-Law  Society." 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  weren't 
many  minority  students  at  Brown,  let 
alone  black  fraternities.  The  Provi- 
dence chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  .-Mpha  did 
include  a  few  Brunonians,  and  Omega 
Psi  Phi  had  established  a  campus  chap- 
ter in  1947,  but  the  organizations  had 
little  visibility.   There  also  weien'l  many 
blacks  pledging  Wriston  Quad  frater- 
nities. Robinson  was  an  exception:  He 
joined  Kappa  Delta  Upsilon,  which  did 
not  discriminate  against  non-whites. 

"Discriminatory  clauses  were  writ- 
ten into  manv  national  fraternity  con- 
stitutions,"  he  says.  "That's  why  black 
fraternities  emerged  in  the  first  place; 
for  the  most  part,  we  couldn't  join  the 
established  clubs.  In  the  sixties.  Presi- 
dent Keeney  and  the  Blown  Corpora- 
tion told  the  fraternities  they'd  be 
dropped  if  they  couldn't  convince  their 
national  headquarters  to  delete  the  dis- 
crimination clauses.  Our  residential 
fraternities  did  eliminate  su<  h  provi- 
sions, and  some  had  to  break  from  their 
national  associations  to  do  so.   Today 
there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
black  students  in  the  residential  frater- 
nities; almost  every  house  in  Wriston 
Quad  has  several  black  members.  This 
is  further  testament  to  the  versatility  of 
blacks  at  Biown  and  how  the  commu- 
nity has  built  its  self-confidence." 


Pledge  procedures  and  step 
shows?  Now  what  made  trie 
anticipate  these  questions?" 
wonders  an  amused  Keimeth 
Klmoie  '8;"),  the  soft-spoken  president 
of  Al|)ha  Phi  .Alpha.  He  knows  that 
militaristii  pledge  lines  startle  white 
students.  Omega  Psi  Phi's  Greg  White 
occasionally  hears  students  harass  his 
pledges,  but  he  claims  that  "fraternities 
don't  go  out  of  their  way  to  explain 
what's  going  on,  either." 

What  IS  happening?  Why  the  iden- 
tical uniforms,  the  single-hie  lines,  the 
silence,  the  gruff   "Big  Brother  "  greet- 
ings, the  appaient  obliviousness  to 
cani|)us  life?  If  it's  not  boot  camp,  then 
what  do  the  rituals  represent? 

"Unity.  Brotherhood.  Dedication. 
You're  right — students  don't  see  us 
promoting  anti-smoking  campaigns  in 
Providence  schools  or  sponsoring  edu- 
cational forums.  They  aren't  always 
aware  that  we  invite  speakers  to  cam- 
pus," Elmore  admits.  "Thev  see  pledge 
lines  and  form  opinions  from  that.  I've 
heard  black  fraternities'  pledge  pro- 
cesses described  as  fascist  and  conform- 
ist, and  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of  con- 
formity, but  not  for  the  reasons  people 
think.  The  pledges  are  sacrificing  for 
the  fraternity.  All  the  organizations  are 
teaching  their  pledges  dedication — to 
the  concept  and  to  each  other.   They're 
supposed  to  ha\e  the  mind-set  that  it's  a 
great  honor  to  be  a  brother,  and  before 
the\  can  be  effective  leaders,  they  have 
to  be  effective  followers.  \'ou  ha\ e  to  be 
humbled  before  you  can  be  respected. 

"The  pledge  process  is  about  disci- 
pline. You  call  upon  forces  and  ener- 
gies you  didn't  ktrow  you  had,"  he  con- 
tinues. "You  rely  orr  each  other  and 
fitnction  as  one — you  speak  in  unison, 
eat  the  same  quantity  of  food,  wear  the 
same  clothes.  Pledges  aie  on  what  we 
call  'social  silent  probation,'  which 
means  they  can  talk  for  academic  and 
business  purposes,  fjut  not  for  socializ- 
ing. It's  for  contemplation:  it  dedicates 
them  to  the  fraternity  and  their  studies, 
which  are  first  and  foremost.  And  it 
onl\  lasts  for  six  to  eight  weeks. 

"Around  your  neck  you  wear  a 
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'We  can  party  all  Friday  night  and  still  get 
up  Saturday  morning  to  tutor  area  children' 
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wooden  tiki — your  fraternity's  own 
symbol — as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
organization.  The  Alpha  pledges  also 
will  carry  bricks;  you  won't  forget  the 
cause  when  there's  an  extra  weight  in 
your  hand.  As  pledges,  we  build  our- 
selves into  one.  That's  why  our  pledges 
aren't  allowed  to  say  the  word  'I.'  We, 
as  a  people,  must  strengthen  ourselves 
to  work  together  effectively. " 

According  lo  Elmore  and  other 
fraternity  spokestiien,  these  practices 
became  traditions  as  the  organizations 
themselves  evolved.  Although  pledge 
uniforms  vary,  the  Alphas,  Kappas, 
Omegas,  and  Sigmas  adhere  to  a  similar 
pledge  framework:  between  four  to  six 
hours  of  mandatory,  supervised  library 
study  per  night,  community  service 
projects,  daily  athletic  workouts,  and 
exams  on  fraternity  history.  Pledges  are 
selected  based  on  their  academic 
standing  and  interviews  with  members. 
Each  semester.  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
sisters  must  submit  copies  of  their  tran- 
scripts to  national  headquarters,  where 
officers  look  at  their  grade-point  aver- 
ages. The  sororities  follow  the  same 
basic  pledging  structure,  but  they  are 
less  strict  about  .social  silence  and  their 
activities  are  less  physically  demanding. 
Delta  pledges  do  wear  the  sorority  col- 
ors (red  and  white),  shout  chants  that 
poke  fun  at  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  wom- 
en, and  walk  in  a  triangle  formation. 
Legend  claims  that  the  sorority's 
founder  adored  ducks,  which  travel  in 
triangles — the  Delta  symbol. 

Some  observers  argue  that  these 
procedures  attempt  to  break  pledges' 
individual  wills;  members  say  it  takes  a 
strong-willed  person  to  "go  over  the 
line"  and  become  a  brother  or  sister. 

"I  always  viewed  my.self  as  a  non- 
conformist; I  think  being  an  only  child 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,"  says  Keith 
Plummer,  a  junior  majoring  in  human 
biology.  "When  I  came  lo  Brown,  1  was 
very  anti-Greek  because  the  pledge 
process  turned  me  off.  I  instantly  said, 
'That's  not  for  me.'  I  couldn't  rational- 
ize people  walking  in  line.  But  1  spoke 
with  some  Sigma  brothers  and  learned 
what  the  symbolism  meant.  Then  1 


found  out  they  were  right,  because  1 
became  close  with  the  men  on  my  line 
and  I  learned  about  brotherhood, 
somelhing  1  didn't  know  during  my 
childhood.  People  have  a  diffuiill  time 
understanding  that  pledging  is  not  a 
haphazard  process.  I  did.  It  can  be  just 
as  confusing  for  black  students  as  it  is 
for  the  white  community." 

After  the  pledge  system,  step 
shows  elicit  more  attention  on  campus 
than  any  other  facet  of  black  (iieck  life. 
Until  the  Kappas  took  stepping  out  ol 
parties  and  into  the  dining  hall,  how- 
ever, most  white  students  weren't  likely 
to  have  .seen  a  performance,  which 
combines  tap  dancing,  cheerleading- 
style  chants,  and  syncopated  clapping. 
They  talked  about  it,  though,  and  a 
step  show  hype  developed  on  cam- 
pus— a  hype  thai  amuses  the  (".reeks. 

"1  regard  stepping  as  a  cultural 
activity,  an  ethnic  Iradilion, "  savs  El- 
more. 'Till  surprised  it's  become  the 
focal  point  of  our  organizations.  Origi- 
nally, a  step  show  wasn't  intended  for 
public  displav;  it  was  a  means  for 
brothers  lo  show  spirit  among  them- 
selves. People  started  stepping  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  and  when  thev  moved 
it  from  ihe  fialernitv  houses  onto  street 
corners,  spectators  would  line  the 
blocks  to  watch. 

"Erom  a  historical  perspective,  step 
shows  dale  back  to  African  tribal  dance 
ceremonies — the  stomps,  the  cheers, 
the  unity.  When  we  step,  1  wear  make- 
up— eyeliner  and  eve  shadow — because 
it  represents  traditional  tribal  face- 
painting.  Each  fraternitv  has  a  step- 
master  who  teaches  the  pledges  how  to 
step.  Brothers  take  pride  in  (heir  step- 
ping; a  week  or  two  before  a  show,  we'll 
start  rehearsing  two  hours  a  day.  We 
want  precision.  Some  step  routines  are 
fraternity  standards,  and  you  can  meet 
a  brother  from  Yale  who  knows  the 
same  one.  Chapters  pick  up  new  seeps 
when  they  visit  other  schools.  At 
Brown,  Alphas  are  known  for  high 
kicks  and  loud  stomps.  The  Sigmas  are 
the  Shakespeares  of  stepping  because 
of  their  complex  artistry.  Kappas  use 


canes,  and  Omegas  are  loud  and  driv- 
ing." 

It's  not  only  in  the  physical  tempo 
of  the  step,  but  in  the  accompanying 
chants  that  fraternities  really  have  fun. 
To  draw  audience  response  and  boost 
their  morale,  the  steppers  chide  other 
Greek  organizations  on  the  basis  of 
their  interfraternity  reputations.  Kap- 
pas are  considered  "pretty  boys,"  Ome- 
gas "nastv,  macho  men,"  .Sigmas 
"conservative  gentlemen, "  and  Alphas 
"arrogant  achievers."  Sometimes  the 
comments  are  risque,  on  other  occa- 
sions merely  wittv.  P.ither  wav,  people 
laugh,  especially  the  "insiders." 

John  Furia  '8.5,  a  member  of  Delta 
Phi,  a  residential  fraternity,  didn't 
laugh  much  during  a  step  show  by 
Omega  pledges.  But  he  enjoyed  the 
performance  and  gained  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  black  Cireeks. 

"I've  been  al  Brown  three  years, 
and  I  figured  it  was  time  for  me  to  see  a 
step  show  and  start  understanding 
these  organizations,"  he  says.  "No,  I 
didn't  understand  the  humor,  yet  I  did 
appreciate  the  pledges'  hard  work  in 
preparing  the  routines.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  the  similarities  between 
black  and  white  fraternities.  I  got  a  real 
sense  of  their  brotherhood  and  cama- 
raderie.  That's  exactb  what  we  try  to 
build  among  Delta  Phi  pledges  in  our 
program." 

Greek  presidents  sav  non-minority 
step-show  attendance  is  on  the  rise. 
They're  pleased  that  students  arrive 
before  midnight  to  dance  and  socialize, 
but  they  fear  spectators  may  make  gen- 
eralizations about  black  organizations. 

"We  hope  students  don't  judge  us 
only  by  our  step  shows,"  says  Greg 
White.  "We  all  claim  to  be  for  commu- 
nity service,  but  are  we  exemplifying 
our  cardinal  principles  when  we're 
chanting  and  stomping?  1  think  it's 
important  to  remember  that  it's  all  in 
good  fun.  We  imitate  each  others'  steps 
for  laughs.   The  white  fraternities  have 
'scut  races,'  and  we  have  step  shows.  It's  T 
a  friendlv  type  of  ri\alrv.  No  one  gets 
offended  b\  the  remarks. 

"We  charge  admission  and  give  the! 
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A  group  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  brothers  studies  for  finals  in  the  Third  World  Center. 


nioiiey  to  tliaiitv,  such  as  Big  Brothers 
ot  Rhode  Island.  Sometimes  we  call  the 
party  a  'Can  Jam'  and  ask  people  lo 
bring  a  can  of  food,  which  the  Omegas 
donate  to  the  Rhode  Island  Food  Bank. 
The  truth  is  we  can  party  all  Friday 
night  and  still  get  up  on  Saturday 
mornings  lo  tutor  Providence  chil- 
dren." 

I  wanted  to  gel  closer  with  black 
women — women  like  me.  Going 
through  similar  experiences  with 
people  builds  bonds  between  so- 
rority sisleis  thai  don't  always  exist  be- 
tween people  in  extracurricular  acliyi- 
ties.  Plus,  I  wanted  to  'give  something 
back'  to  the  black  community,"  says 
Alph.i  Kappa  Alpha  President  Judith 
Burnett  '85.  Hei  sentiments  are  com- 
mon among  Brown's  Cireeks,  particu- 
larly those,  like  Burnett,  who  attended 
predominantly  white  high  schools. 
Unity  gives  them  confidence,  commu- 
nity service  a  sense  of  fulfillment. 

"I  really  feel  that  I  have  twelve  sis- 
ters I  could  call  on  at  any  time,"  slie 
says.  "I  enjoy  helping  people.   1  he  Al- 
phas would  like  to  be  lole  models  foi 
black  teenagers,  and  after  we  give  a 
piogram  in  a  high  school,  I  often  won- 
der if  a  girl  thinks,  'Maybe  I  can  join 
AKA." 

I'o  Rodei  ick  Smith  '85,  presicient 
of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  the  "kingdom  of 
Kappadom"  means  brotherhood — for 
social  service  dud  business  contacts.  An 
economics/organi/ational  behavior 
niajoi  from  Haitford,  he  serves  on 
Kappa's  Northeast  Region  Undergrad- 
u.ite  Board,  which  sponsors  a  "job 
b.mk"  in  conjunction  with  alumni 
chapters.  "I'm  waiting  to  receive  infor- 
mation right  now,"  says  Smith,  who 
recently  submitted  his  resume  for  eval- 


uation and  possible  placement.  "We're 
the  only  region  that  has  a  job  bank,  and 
there  are  several  job  recruiters.  I've  met 
brothers  from  the  Midwest — the  fra- 
ternity is  a  terrific  lesource,  because  if  I 
wanted  to  settle  out  theie,  I  could  con- 
tact these  brothers  and  they'd  be  willing 
to  help  me  get  started.  Networking  is 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
piedominantly  black  fraternities.  The 
Kappas  have  a  favorite  saying,  'It's  all  in 
the  bond.'   Fhose  words  are  so  true." 

Barry  Beckham  '66  agrees.  An  as- 
sociate professor  of  English  at  Brown, 
novelist,  and  editor  of  The  Black  Stu- 
dent's (itiidi'  lu  C.ulle^es,  he  pledged  Phi 
Beta  Sigma's  alumni  chapter  in  Provi- 
dence last  )une.   "One  of  the  important 
issues  about  black  Americana  is  net- 
working. C^ertainly  it  was  the  big  term  in 
the  women's  movement,  and  much  of 
women's  progress  has  come  thiough 
this  concept.  Fraternities  and  sororities 
can  and  do  play  that  role  foi  the  black 
comnuinitv." 

While  editing  the  second  edition  of 
tiis  college  book,  Beckham  is  aLso  pre- 
paring three-hour  workshops  that  will 
intioduce  black  seniors  to  the  college 
ajjplication  and  selection  process.  He 
plans  to  present  these  programs 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  first 
stop  set  for  Cleveland. 

"This  is  my  contribution  to  socie- 
ty," he  says.  "My  fraternity  brothers  are 
helping  me  coordinate  the  pioject.  I  see 
conunimitv  service  as  a  (ontinuous  ac- 
ti\itv,  and  I'm  glad  that  the  (ireek  or- 
ganizations exist  to  help  blai  ks  in 
America  and  to  enhance  their  social 
lives  on  campus.  When  we  were  re- 
searching the  guide,  we  asked  students 
to  talk  about  the  usefulness  of  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  and  fjfacks"  relation- 
ship with  the  local  community.  Invaria- 


bly, these  organizations  were  listed  as 
providing  the  link  via  blood  drives, 
voter  registration  drives,  and  clothing 
drives.  And  invariably,  students  told  us 
fraternity  and  sorority  parties  were  the 
most  important  sources  of  social  life.  I 
think  what  we  see  at  Brown  is  very  typ- 
ical:  I'hese  groups  are  contributing  to 
two  communities.  " 

Derrick  Burns  sums  up  his  feelings 
about  being  a  black  Greek  at  Brown: 
"Members  have  interests  and  activities 
outside  their  fraternities  and  sororities. 
I  lettered  in  track  and  managed  de- 
partments for  Brown  Student  Agencies. 
Other  people  are  counselors  and  sing  in 
choruses.  But  our  organizations  are 
places  that  nurture  our  leadership  skills 
and  give  us  roles  of  responsibility  that 
might  be  more  difficult  to  attain  in  one 
of  the  larger  clubs. 

"It's  been  an  emotional  association 
for  me,"  Burns  says.  "At  times  I  found 
myself  driven  by  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  be- 
cause I  was  a  founder  here,  and  I  held 
three  different  offices  in  three  years. 
But,  oh — lo  think  how  happy  I'll  be  lo 
come  back  someday  and  still  find  Kap- 
pa Alpha  Psi  brothers  on  this  campus." 


By  Katherine  Hinds 
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When  1  used  to  commute  a 
long  distance  to  work,  I 
would  sometiincs  get 
caught  in  terrible  traffic 
jams.  One  eye  would  be  on  the  car  in 
front  of  me,  watching  it  inch  along  and 
stop  and  start  in  spurts;  the  other  eye 
would  be  on  the  snake  of  traffic  that 
stretched  as  far  as  I  could  see.  My 
mind,  meanwhile,  was  on  the  work 
piled  up  on  my  desk,  the  deadlines  that 
I  had  already  missed,  the  people  wait- 
ing for  me  to  arrive.  I  knew  I  would  be 
late,  and  1  knew  1  could  do  nothing 
about  it,  yet  still  I  fretted.  I  could  feel 
my  stomach  knot,  mv  skin  crawl,  and 
that  ominous  sensation  of  blood  pres- 
sure rising.  I  was  having  a  close  en- 
counter with  modern-day  angst:  My 
companion  on  that  creeping  ride  to 
work  was  stress. 


People  rarely  die  as  a  result  of  a 
traffic  snarl,  but  the  stress  brought  on 
by  something  as  commonplace  as  slow- 
moving  traffic  can  be  added  to  all  the 
other  causes  of  stress  that  result  in 
physical  deterioration.  One  fact  is  ines- 
capable: Stress  affects  all  of  us.  Wheth- 
er it's  the  simple  stress  of  being  caught 
in  bad  traffic,  the  stress  of  boredom, 
the  stress  of  a  bad  relationship,  or  the 
more  critical  stress  brought  on  by  a  life 
crisis  such  as  illness  or  the  death  of  a 
loved  one,  stress  is  inevitable. 

Dr.  .\ndrew  Slabv,  chief  psychia- 
trist at  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Brown,  and  a 
noted  expert  on  stress,  says.  "Life  with- 
out stress  is  impossible.  There  arc  those 
who  say  that  without  it  we  would  grow 
insouciant  and  atrophy.  We  know  that 
you  have  to  "stress'  things  to  strengthen 


them — unless  something  is  tested  you 
don't  know  how  strong  it  is.  A  simple 
analogy  is  to  look  at  athletes.  They  nm 
and  lift  weights  simply  to  strengthen 
themsehes.  It's  physiologically  compa- 
rable to  the  psychological  effects  of 
stress." 

Even  though  stress  is  an  inescapa- 
ble part  of  everyday  life,  what  can  be 
learned  about  it  that  will  help  us  either 
live  with  it  or  live  without  it? 

1  Wo  thou.sand  years  ago,  Cicero 
admitted  that  "physical  disease  can  re- 
sult from  stiess."  Today  there's  no 
"maybe "  about  it.  We  are  barraged 
from  all  sides  (which  only  adds  to  the 
stress)  with  physiological  proof  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  stress,  as  well  as 
the  means  to  help  reduce  it.  The  most 
well-known  physical  effects  of  stress  are 
ulcers,  migraines,  substance  abuse,  and 


The  two  sides  of  stress: 
the  bad  we  know  about, 
the  good  we  may  not 


heart  attacks.  Dr.  Slaby  can  describe  a 
long  list  of  research  that  supports  the 
contention  that  modern-day  life  may  be 
hazaidous  to  your  health. 

"The  hearts  of  foremen  work 
harder  than  those  of  the  men  they  are 
directing,  who  are  performing  more 
physical  labor,  but  who  have  less  job 
responsibility.  The  workload  of  the 
heart  of  a  surgeon  during  an  opera- 
tion is  equal  to  that  of  men  engaged  in 
moving  heavy  objects  in  a  steel  plant. 
Blood  pressure  among  air-traffic  con- 
trollers is  four  times  as  high  as  that  of 
second-class  airmen,  and  the  onset  of 
hypertension  among  air-traffic  control- 
lers is  seven  years  earlier.  Accountants 
who  are  facing  tax  deadlines  have  ele- 
vated cholesterol  levels  in  April  that 
decrease  in  May  and  June. "  For  those 
of  us  particularly  affected  by  the  va- 
garies of  today's  rat  race.  Slaby  notes 
that  "tumors  grow  more  rapidly  in 
mice  that  have  no  control  over  electric 
shock  than  those  that  do." 

That's  the  bad  news.  And  per- 
haps the  most  frequently 
reported.  Dr.  Slaby  thinks 
people  can  use  the  "energy 
of  stress"  to  their  advantage.  The  secret 
is  knowing  how  to  balance  the  reduc- 
tion of  stress  with  the  productive  use  of 
it. 

"The  C^hinese  character  for  crisis  is 
the  condensation  of  the  characters  for 
danger  and  opportunity,"  says  Dr.  Sla- 
by, and  this  symbol  might  well  serve  as 
the  hallmark  of  his  philosophy  of  ther- 

"I  practice  crisis-oriented  therapy, 
which  rests  on  the  belief  that  individu- 
als grow  more  at  a  time  of  crisis  than 
they  ever  do.  People  who  deal  well  with 
life's  crises  see  them  as  opportunity. 
They  adhere  to  that  old  (Chinese  prov- 
erb, 'Welcome  crisis.'  What  this  means 
is  that  vou  can  actually  grow  and 
change  and  get  the  most  out  of  life  if 
you're  in  crisis.  Never  in  the  course  of 
human  function  is  there  as  much  op- 
portunity to  understand  who  one  is,  as 
in  times  of  crises." 

Some  people  will  subconsciously 


heighten  the  stress  in  their  lives.  "We 
know  that  some  people,  even  children, 
will  create  a  crisis,  sometimes  even  at- 
tempt suicide,  to  get  other  people  to 
change,"  Dr.  Slaby  says.  "A  man  or 
woman  will  have  an  affair  and  let 
it  be  known  so  that  [the  husband  or 
wife]  will  be  forced  to  look  at  tlie  mar- 
riage. Some  people  will  do  so  poorly  at 
work  they're  forced  to  leave  a  jolj — be- 
cause they  don't  want  the  job  anymore. 
These  people  create  a  crisis." 

Margo  Inglese,  who  is  a  clinical 
instructor  in  psychiatry  at  Brown  and 
director  of  crisis  services  and  psychiat- 
ric nursing  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
says  that  crisis  is  literally  part  of  the  life 
cycle.  "Some  people  in  this  held  claim 
that  we  all  go  into  crisis  every  seven  to 
ten  years.  What  people  like  Dr.  Slaby 
and  I  do  is  to  help  people  build  up 
during  that  seven-  to  ten-year  period  so 
they  have  options.  Dealing  with  people 
in  stress  is  actually  very  exciting.  People 
are  most  pliable  during  that  time." 

According  to  Dr.  Slaby,  there  are 
three  ways  that  people  adapt  well  to 
stress:  They  see  crises  as  challenges, 
they  are  committed  to  a  goal,  and  they 
have  control. 

"Some  people  thrive  on  stress, 
because  they  are  so  aware  that  stress  or 
a  crisis  can  fuel  growth.  There  are  some 
who  are  clever  enough  to  know  that  the 
time  to  get  into  an  organization,  for 
instance,  is  at  a  time  of  crisis — that's 
when  most  changes  evolve.  If  every- 
thing is  functioning  well  in  a  corpora- 
tion, the  rules  are  too  evenly  defined 
for  change." 

The  "essence  of  crisis-oriented 
therapy,"  Slaby  explains,  "isn't  just  to 
do  what  is  called  'stress  management' 
— things  like  meditation,  jogging,  mak- 
ing friends  that  make  you  feel  good, 
taking  a  'mental  health  day.'  Those  are 
all  things  that  reduce  stress,  but  they're 
different  from  what  I'm  talking  about. 
While  I  think  it's  necessary  to  build 
those  things  into  our  lives,  I  also  think 
that  creativity  comes  out  of  stress  and 
crisis.  1  really  believe  that  what  we  see 
as  art  and  creativity  is  a  working 
through  of  conflict,  of  internal  stress. 
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People  who  succeed  in  life  are  able  to 
turn  the  fires  of  discontent  into  creativ- 
ity. 

"For  example,  1  saw  a  yoinig 
Brown  student  recently  who  came  to 
me  in  great  distress.  She  had  had  a 
great  idea  for  a  project  and  confided 
her  idea  to  a  friend  several  months  ago. 
This  woman  was  going  to  use  this  pro- 
ject to  establish  the  cornerstone  of  her 
reputation,  and  her  friend  stole  the 
idea.  And  it  was  really  a  clever  idea. 

"Here's  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
how  she  could  turn  this  crisis  into  op- 
portunity. She  could  turn  her  anger 
toward  herself  and  be  depres.sed,  or 
turn  the  anger  toward  the  othei  per- 
son, which  doesn't  do  any  good  at  all. 
The  'friend'  who  stole  her  idea  isn't 
going  to  be  affected  by  her  anger.  Or 
she  can  do  something  to  outdo  the 
original  idea — and  drive  herself  to  do 
something  better.  And  that's  what  she's 
decided  to  do.  The  stress  of  a  challenge 
can  create  something  better." 

Slaby  says  that  an  important 
maxim  in  crisis-oriented  therapy 
is  that  "some  things  are  to  be 
understood  and  changed;  oth- 
ers only  to  be  understood.  You  know 
what  the  motto  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous is;  Lord,  grant  me  the  strength  to 
change  the  things  I  can,  the  serenity  to 
accept  the  things  1  can't,  and  the  wis- 
dom to  know  the  difference.  When 
you're  feeling  stress  about  aging,  for 
instance,  and  are  caught  up  in  thinking 
Tm  no  longer  going  to  be  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty' — if  you  accept  that 
which  can't  be  changed,  that  acceptance 
will  allow  you  to  make  some  changes  in 
your  existence  that  you  wouldn't  if  you 
didn't  confront  reality. 

"There  are  things  we  can't  change, 
and  one  is  growing  older.  It's  not  worth 
one  iota  of  energy  to  worry  about  it. 
You  have  to  accept  what  can't  be 
changed  so  that  you  have  the  energy 
available  for  the  things  that  can  be 
changed." 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  stress 
that  people  encounter  is  that  of  a 
near-death  experience,  or  the  death  of 
a  loved  one.  Slaby  believes  this  kind  of 
stressful  experience  can  have  the  po- 
tential for  the  most  growth. 

"Walker  Percy  in  The  Second  Coming 
asks;  'Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  miss 
his  life  in  the  same  way  a  man  can  miss 
an  airplane?  And  how  is  it  that  death, 
the  nearness  of  death  can  restore  a 
missed  life?'  " 

Early  in  his  own  life.  Drew  Slaby 
learned  this  lesson.  "The  summer  be- 
fore iny  first  year  in  high  school,  1  was 
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asked  to  be  a  pall  bearer  for  a  friend  of 
mine  who  had  died  of  leukemia.  The 
next  year  a  person  I  knew  well 
drowned.   Then,  when  I  was  in  college, 
the  sister  of  the  woman  I  was  dating 
died  of  a  brain  tumor  at  a  very  early 
age.  Although  I  had  never  known  a 
personal  relative  who  had  died,  a  num- 
ber of  people  my  age  died.  It  made  me 
look  at  the  question  of  what  life  is  all 
about.  Plato  wrote,  'If  you  want  to 
understand  living,  practice  dying.'  I 
really  believe  this.  For  me  to  have  so 
many  of  my  young  friends  die,  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  life's  not 
going  to  be  here  forever.   Thai's  always 
stuck  with  me." 

Are  some  people,  or  one  sex, 
better  able  to  handle  the  ef- 
fects of  stress  than  others? 
"Fhat's  an  unholy  question," 
maintains  Dr.  Slaby,  "in  the  sense  that 
you're  asking  if  there's  a  genetic  pre- 
disposition to  psychiatric  illness.  We 
know  that  certain  illnesses  go  through 
families.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  manic  depressive  people  are 
among  the  most  creative." 

Resistance  to  stress  is  "more  de- 
pendent on  one's  lifestyle  and  person- 
ality," says  Margo  Inglese.  "We  know 
that  two  children  raised  by  the  same 
parent  are  totally  dif fereiu  in  the  way 
they  respond  to  stress." 

Inglese  began  her  career  in  crisis 
therapy  working  with  abused  women 
and  substance  abuse.  "The  two  popula- 
tions are  often  related.  Women  who 
have  been  abused  often  have  husbands 
who  are  substance  abusers.  In  addition, 
the  women  themselves  begin  to  abuse 
substances.  More  women  make  use  of 
our  services,  and  more  mothers  bring 
their  sons  in.  We  see  ruore  boys  and 
adult  women." 

Although  more  women  may  seek 
therapy  than  men,  interestingly 
enough,  it's  men  who  have  suffered 
more  as  a  result  of  stress.  "Men  and 
women  relate  to  stress  differently  be- 
cause of  the  ways  they  are  socialized," 
says  Inglese.  "  Traditionallv.  men  have 
been  concerned  with  autonomy,  and 


women  with  relationships.  Of  course, 
part  of  the  difficulty  for  women  has 
been  the  Freudian  concept  that  women 
are  more  masochistic  than  men,  and 
therefore  it  was  thought  they  could 
handle  more  pain.   That  whole  concept 
has  permeated  society,  and  it's  garbage. 
So  many  women  feel  they  should  handle 
things  better,  and  a  lot  of  breast-beating 
goes  on.  We  hear  a  lot  of  'shotilds'  in 
this  business." 

Dr.  Slaby  agrees  that  stress  affects 
men  and  women  in  different  ways. 
"Men  don't  know  how  to  make  rela- 
tionships as  well  as  women.   They  don't 
know  how  to  talk  about  their  emotions, 
lhe\  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of 
tlieinselves.  Seneca  once  wrote,  'Mar- 
riage is  an  institution  lor  men,'  and  I 
didn't  really  know  what  he  was  talking 
about  until  I  was  married.  Men  know 
how  to  compete,  but  they  don't  know 
how  to  talk  about  warm  feelings." 

Ironically,  as  sex  roles  evolve,  and 
women  gain  an  entree  into  a  formerly 
"luan's  world,"  women  are  "making  the 
same  mistakes  as  men.  As  women  get 
involved  in  career  fields,  the  rates  for 
suicides,  alcohol  abuse,  and  heart  at- 
tacks are  rising.  Women  are  neglecting 
the  thing  that  modifies  stress — choosing 
the  right  people  to  have  around  you. 
One  of  the  big  differences  between 
men  and  women  is  that  women  histori- 
cally are  more  caring  about  others. 
They  do  the  feeding,  hugging,  kissing, 
holding.  Men  are  less  comfortable  do- 
ing that.  They  suffer  the  loneliness  of 
the  long-distance  rumier.  Now  women 
who  are  new  in  career  fields  are  begin- 
ning to  suffer  some  of  that." 

Has  stress  a  particularly  American 
Havor?  "When  I  give  lectures  on  crisis- 
oriented  therapy,"  Slaby  says,  "people 
tell  me  it's  verv  Zen.  I  think  in  Eastern 
tradition  there  is  an  acceptance  of  that 
which  cannot  be  changed.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  remember  that  Chinese 
proverb,  'Welcoiue  crisis?' 

"I  think  we  [Americans]  don't  ac- 
cept things  that  cannot  be  changed. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  reducing 
stress,  and  seeking  growth  through  cri- 
sis or  stress.  The  essence  of  the  contra- 
diction might  lie  in  the  fact  that  we 
don't  accept  ttiat  some  things  are  to  be 
understood  and  changed,  and  others 
just  understood." 

Both  Dr.  Slaby  and  Inglese 
suggest  the  same  antidote  to 
stress;  pei)ple.  "I  advise  peo- 
ple to  build  up.  to  cultivate 
their  'peoplescape.'  "  savs  Inglese.  "Fill 
the  emptiness  that  surroinids  all  of  us. 
People  your  empty  space,  and  set  up 


your  life  so  you  can  have  soft  laiuiings. 
Learn  not  to  stay  too  long  in  a  jol) 
— (oasting  cicatcs  such  horcdoni.  and 
ih.il  causes  stress.  Create  R  X:  R  loi 
Miurseir.  Change  the  scenei\  in  Nour 
lilc.   The  people  in  noui  life  shouldn't 
all  he  Irii'iuls  from  work.  l)i\crsion  is 
ihc'  ke\ .  Ila\ing  options  doesn't  lake 
.iua\  llie  |)ain  iil  ,i  (  lists,  hut  it  gi\i-s  \ciii 
choices. 

"The  sense  of  isolation  during 
stress  or  crisis  is  the  worst  part.  When 
people  are  in  crisis,  verv  often  thev 
think  they're  going  craz\  and  ihal  they 
are  losing  control  totally.   That  can  be 
absolutely  terrifying.  Consequently  they 
tend  to  separate  from  their  support 
systems.  Part  ol  my  job  is  to  help  break 
through  that  isolation.  A  relation- 
ship— with  a  therapist,  or  someone 
else — begins  to  break  that  isolation. 

"I  iell  people  not  to  wait  for  some- 


one lo  reach  out  lo  ihem.  There's  no 
big  mommy  out  there  lo  lake  care  of 
you.  Create  your  own  life;  no  one  else  is 
going  lo  do  it  foi  you." 

"Ai  the  time  of  crisis,"  or  great 
stress,  says  Dr.  Slaby,  "you  become  very 
aware  oi' rcfio  makes  you  feel  good,  who 
will  facilitate  growth  as  an  individual. 
You  know  some  people  will  make  you 
leel  good,  otheis  worse.  Vou  must  peo- 
ple vour  life  with  those  who  make  you 
feel  good,  allow  nou  lo  look  at  options, 
explore  them,  take  risks.  In  the  crisis  of 
an  illness,  espec  ialK .  vou  leant  explicit- 
ly that  life  is  not  going  to  he  here  for- 
ever, and  that  unle.ss  you  do  .something 
yourself,  it  won't  be  done  for  you. 

"George  Eliot  once  wrote  that  the 
greatest  principle  of  grow  th  lies  in 
human  c  hoicc.  One  of  the  things  thai 
comes  from  stress  is  learning  how  your 
choices  create  who  vou  aie.  It  isn't  the 


Dr.  Andrew  Slaby:  "Life  without  stress  is  impossible.'' 


stress  itself  that  deslro\s — it's  when  the 
stress  is  dissonant  with  your  values,  or 
you  don't  have  the  social  support  to 
survive  il.  You  sec  this  very  clearly 
among  jjeople  with  life-threatening  ill- 
nesses.  Those  who  have  people  all 
around  them  have  lives  that  are  rela- 
tively non-stressed." 

The  real  issue  "lor  intelligent  peo- 
ple," Dr.  ,Slah\  believes,   "is  the  tension 
between  stiess  reduction  and  how  to 
use  the  stress  pioduc  lively.  Life  is  un- 
hap|n — can  we  enduie  the  pain  to 
c  hange  il,  and  how  may  we  iLse  the  pain 
to  grow? 

"The  greatest  lesson  in  stress  is 
learning  that  the  sliongest  card  you 
hold  is  vouiself   " 

Although  the  vears  in  college 
mav  be  considered   "the  best 
veais  of  your  life, "  they  also 
piescm  unusual  stresses. 
"Students  are  dealing  with  so  many 
things,"  says  Robin  Rose,  assistant  di- 
rector of  Biown's  psvchological  servi- 
ces. "This  may  be  their  lirst  sepaiation 
from  home,  tliev'ie  pulled  out  of  their 
lamiliar  communitv,  they're  making 
new  friends,  and  being  tested  academi- 
cally.  They're  tin  list  into  decision-mak- 
ing loles,  and  some  of  them  come  from 
families  where  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  make  decisions,  others  not.  Now  they 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  about: 
Should  I  go  to  class,  or  not,  which 
classes  should  I  lake,  how  should  I 
spend  my  time,  what  should  I  concen- 
trate in,  how  sexually  active  do  1  want 
to  be,  what  do  1  want  to  do  lor  vacation, 
not  to  mention  the  rest  of  my  life.  Stu- 
dents are  making  general  decisions 
about  their  values  and  morals.  It's 
enough  to  send  anyone  back  to  bed  to 
pull  the  covers  over  their  heads." 

Dr.  Marlene  Eckerle,  staff  physi- 
cian and  assoc iate  diiec tor  of  health 
services,  says  that  the  first  semester  of 
freshman  year  and  the  last  semester  of 
senior  year  are  very  stiessful,  as  is  exam 
period  every  year.  "People  get  sick 
more  often  around  exam  time.  They 
come  in  with  tension-related  headaches, 
colitis,  insomnia,  even  chest  pains  from 
anxiety.  But,  overall,  I'd  sav  these  stu- 
dents do  fairly  well  managing  the  stress 
when  vou  consider  the  pressures  in- 
volved." 

Several  vears  ago.  Brown's  office  of 
psychological  services  decided  to  help 
students  manage  moie  effectively. 
Thev  began  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
reaching  out  to  students  and  educating 
them  on  how  to  manage  their  lives  and 
how  to  cope  with  stress. 

continued  on  page  63     ^j 
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What  would  life  he  without 
lists?  Lists  provide  order 
and  form.  And  bounda- 
ries. And  the  promise  of 
productivity.  Perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  a  list  gives  us  something  to  do 
— making  a  list — when  everything  on 
the  list  takes  too  much  energy,  monev. 
thought,  or  time  to  tackle  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  list  is  composed. 

During  spring  semester  of  last 
year,  Peter  Laipson  '86  and  Larry  Rif- 
kin  '86  got  the  idea  to  make  a  list  that 
would  enhance  their  educations.  They 
distributed  a  survey  to  members  of  the 
Brown  faculty,  asking  them  to  make  a 
special  list. 

"One  of  the  acute  trustrations  of 
student  life  at  Brown,"  Laipson  and 
Rifkin  wrote,  "is  the  realization  that  one 
cannot  possibly  take  full  advantage  of 
the  academic  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Four  years  is  just  too  short  a  time 
to  meet  all  of  the  piofessors,  engage  in 
all  of  the  discussions,  read  all  of  the 
books. 

"As  an  attempt  to  alleviate  that 
frustration,"  the  students  wrote,  "and 
to  cieate  a  long-term  educational  re- 
source for  Brown  students,  we  are  ask- 
ing that  every  facultv  member  propose 
in  writing  the  three  books  he/she  would 
most  strongly  recommend  that  students 
read  at  some  point  in  their  lives." 

Laipson  and  RifT;in  explained  that 
the  books  didn't  have  to  be  from  an 
individual's  area  of  academic  specialty, 
could  be  fiction  or  non-fiction,  and 
could  be  by  any  author.  "We  do  not 
seek  an  abbi  eviated  list  of  the  classics  of 
your  academic  discipline  so  much  as  a 
list  of  the  three  books  from  which  vou 
believe  thoughtful  students  would 
profit  most." 

The  result  of  the  survey  these  stu- 
dents sent  out  is  A  List  of  Lists:  Booklists 
for  Brown  Students  by  Brown  Faculty 
Members,  published  this  semester  bv  the 
office  of  the  dean  of  the  College.  The 
introduction  to  A  List  explains  that 
some  faculty  members  lamented  having 
to  limit  their  choices  to  three — and 
some  solved  this  lamentable  situation  by 
simph  submitting  more  than  three  ti- 


tles. Not  all  of  the  Brown  faculty  are 
included  in  the  survey;  some  didn't 
respond  and  some  were  on  leave.  But 
the  ones  who  were  able  to  answer  the 
survey  have  helped  create  what  Dean 
Harriet  Sheridan  calls  "a  resource  for 
the  continuing  and  informal  education 
of  the  Brown  cominunity.  It  seems  to 
me  appropriate, "  she  says,  "that  Brown 
does  not  have  one  officially  sanctioned 
book  list.  This  list  of  lists  in  itself  sug- 
gests the  highly  individual  nature  of  the 
educational  endeavor  on  this  campus." 

Portions  of  the  list  are  reprinted  on 
these  pages,  along  with  comments  of 
some  members  of  the  faculty  as  to  why 
tfiey  chose  certain  books.   The  number- 
one  rated  book  was  The  Book:  The 
Holv  Bible  was  chosen  bv  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  133  respondents.  The 
second  most-often  reconmiended 
"book"  was  the  Complete  Works  of 
William  Shakespeare,  followed  by  Mar- 
cel Proust's  Reinembrtmce  oj  Things  Past 
(recommended  b\  its  French  title.  -4  la 
Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu,  too),  and  Zen 
and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance,  by 
Robert  Pirsig.  1  he  musician  mentioned 
iTiost  often  was  Wolfgang  Mozart,  in 
Mozart,  by  Marcia  Davenport,  and  Let- 
ters of  Mozart  and  His  Family,  by  Mozart 
himself.  And  his  familv. 

A  couple  of  faculty  books  made  the 
List.  The  Mathematical  Experience.  h\ 
Brown  math  professor  Philip  Davis  and 
Reuben  Hersh.  was  reconmiended,  as 
was  The  Transformation  of  the  Jews,  by 
Calvin  Goldscheider,  adjunct  professor 
of  sociology,  and  Alan  Zuckerman, 
professor  of  political  science.  One 
alumna's  opus  made  the  cut,  too:  House- 
keeping, bv  Marilvnne  Robinson  '66. 
And  as  a  final  note,  for  what  it's  worth, 
all  of  the  economics  professors  who 
responded  to  the  survev  recommended 
economics-related  books,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  piece  of  fiction:  Goethe's 
Faust. 

Here,  then,  are  selections  from  A 
List  of  Lists,  .^nd  if  there  is  anything  our 
readers  would  like  to  add  to  the  list, 
we'd  appreciate  hearing  about  it. 

Go  ahead.  Make  a  list. 


George  H.  Bass,  piolcssor  ol  Aim 
Ameriian  studies: 

"The  Souls  iij  Hhuk  Fnlk.  W.K.B.  Diiliois 
'The  Hi'sl  (if  Simple.  I.aiigslon  Hiiglits 
'There  Is  A  River:  The  Hhuk  Slriii^i;h'  fur 

l-'reeddtii  in  Ameriea.  V'iiuoiit  Harding; 
*The  BiKik  iij  i\'rgro  Tolkliire.  Ania  Bon- 

tcm|)s  .111(1  I.aimsloii  Flushes 

David  Marc,  Itctmci  in  Aiiiciicaii  (ivi- 
lizatioii: 

■  /,(Y/iv,v  ()/  Crass  (/(S'55  Edition).  Wall 
VV'liiliiiau 

'An  .•\meriiiiii  Dre/im.  Norman  Mailei 

'Media  iinil  the  Anierietin  Mind:  From 

Morse  to  Mfl.uhan.  Daniel  C'ziliom 

Jerome  Grieder,  professor  ol  liislorv: 
■A/v  I'lisl  and  Thoughts.  Alexander  Hei- 

zen 
'The  W'lnsl  Journey  in  the  Workl:  Anttirr- 

tu.  1^)10-1915.  Apsley  Cherry-Garrard 
'Look  to  the  Mountain.  LeGrand  ("annon 
"I  iiuisl  have  been  feelintr  perverse 
on  the  dav  1  filled  out  the  sur\ey.   The 
Herzen  book  is  the  autobiography  of 
one  of  the  ibrmalive  radical  Russian 
thinkers.  It's  an  elegantly  written  ac- 
count of  life  in  nincteenth-centiii  \ 
Russia.  The  Worst  Journey  is  about  Scott's 
last  expedition  to  Antarctica  and  it's  an 
enthialling  story.  It's  well-written, 
without  .1  lot  of  scientific  jargon.  It's 
important,  I  think,  because  it's  a  story 
about  the  end  of  an  age.  Those  explor- 
ers were  literally  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  yet  within  ten  years  peo- 
ple were  taking  radios  down  there.  This 
story  is  about  man  on  his  own.  It's  the 
end  of  the  old  world. 

"If  I  were  making  the  choices  now, 
I  might  take  Look  to  the  Mountain  off. 
It's  a  finely  crafted  novel  of  life  in  New 
Hampshire  in  the  1  7()()s,  when  it  was 
the  fiontier.  I  had  read  it  not  too  long 
before  I  got  the  suivey.  It's  an  emo- 
tionally honest  book,  and  it's  sort  of 
startling  for  us  now-  to  think  of  New 
Hampshire  as  the  frontier." 

Philip  J.  Davis,  professoi  of  applied 
mathematics: 

'The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Henry 
Adams 

■  The  Flowering  of  New  Englanil.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks 

■.4  History  of  Western  Philosophy.  Ber- 
trand  Russell 

Allen  C.  Pipkin,  professor  of  applied 
mathematics: 

•  The  Book  oj  Cenesis 

■  Treasure  Island.  Robert  l.ouis  Ste\en- 
son 

■  War  and  Peace,  Leo  Tolsto\ 

"Treasure  Island  is  probabh  just 
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zany  on  my  part.   There  are  few  books 
that  I've  read  more  than  once  in  my 
life,  but  I've  read  this  one  many  times. 
And  now  that  I'm  reminded  of  it  again, 
I  think  I'll  go  back  and  read  it.  I  re- 
member 1  found  that  book  in  a  dump 
when  I  was  eleven.   The  cover  had  been 
torn  off,  along  with  some  of  the  first 
chapter,  so  the  fust  page  that  was  le- 
vealed  was  talking  about  how  someone 
had  been  handed  a  page  of  the  Bible 
and  it  was  blacked  out.  I  was  really  ter- 
rified at  the  thought  that  someone 
would  tear  a  page  out  of  the  Bible  and 
blacken  it.  So  I  was  caught  up  in  the 
book  right  away." 

Kermit  Champa,  piofessor  of  ail: 

■  The  Bihle 

'  The  Origin  of  Species,  Charles  Dai  win 

■  The  Interpretation  of  Dreaiih.  .Sigmiind 
Freud 

J.W.  Suggs,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry: 

'Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom.  T.F,.  Lawrence 

■  Wittgen.stein's  Vienna.  .\ll,iii  |anik  and 
Stephan  Toulmin 

■  The  Eighth  Day  oj  Creation.  Horace  F. 
|lidson 

David  Busath,  assistant  professor  of 

biologN : 

•  Ecclesiastes 

'  The  Stranger.  .Albert  (^amus 

'  Life  After  Life.  Raymond  A.  Moody,  [i. 

"These  choices  are  moderately 
set  ious.  I  take  the  book,  Life  After  Life, 
and  the  whole  phenomenon  of  near- 
death  experiences  very  personally.  I'm 
a  physiologist,  and  I  know  there  are 
alternate  explanations  for  the  apparent 
feeling  of  leaving  your  body  when  you 
are  near  death.  One  explanation  is 
oxygen  dcpii\ation.  But  I  take  it  at  its 
face  value.  I  believe  we  do  have  a  spir- 
itual side  that  does  leave  the  body  when 
we  are  near  death.  .And  this  throws  a 


whole  new  persjjcctive  on  life  itsell.  It's 
going  oul  on  a  limb  for  a  scientist  to 
adinil  this,  but  it  lelleds  m\  person, il 
interests." 

Edward  Ahearn,  professor  of  compar- 
ative literature: 
'La  Divina  Commedia.  Dante 
'Don  (Juixote,  Miguel  de  {;er\anles 
•  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  V\'il- 
liam  Blake 

Eugene  Cruz-Uribe,  assistant  piofessor 
of  F.gv|)lology: 

'  Bulpnih's  Mythology.    I  liomas  tiulluuh 
'I.es  Miserable^.  \'ictor  Htigo 

■  Fhe  Culture  oj  Ancient  Egypt.  John  A. 
VN'ilson 

John  Rowe  Workman,  professor  of 
classics: 

■  The  Republic.  Plato 

■  Odyssey.  H(jmer 

■  Tom  Jones.  Henry  Fielding 

"I'm  very  fond  r)f  the  novel  Tom 
Jones.   I  hat  figure  represents  in  es.sence 
the  pilgrimage  of  a  human  being 
through  school,  college,  and  into  man- 
hood as  he  moves  around,  falls  into 
trouble,  gets  out  of  it.  We  have  here  a 
whole  college  of  Tom  Joneses,  who  are 
fundamentally  good  kids.   Fhe  book  is  a 
mirror  of  life,  more  faithful  than  any- 
thing else  I've  read  in  fiction." 
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Jerry  D.  Daniels,  assistant  piofcssoi  of 
(.•iiginc'fi  ing: 

*  Alhis  Sliiuggnl.  Ayn  Rand 

■  The  Foiin/iiiiihf'tiil,  A)  n  Kami 
'Anairliy.  Stale  and  Vlojuii,  Robcit 

Nozkk 

Barry  Beckham,  associate  professor  of 
Knt^iish: 

'  liivisihic  Mail.  Rai|)li  Kllisoii 
*riif  Advi'tilurcs  iij  Hiuklchfin'  Finn. 
Mark   Ivvain 

Ken  Miller,  associate  professor  of  ImoI- 

ogy: 

*Zcii  ami  llic  All  of  MiiliiKyilr  Miniilr- 

nance:  An  Inqniiy  into  Values,  Robert 

Pirsig 
*Airmi'sinilli.  Siiulair  Lewis 

*  Colli;  led  Poniis.  1909-1962.  I'.S.  Kliot 

"III  one  sense,  Amm'siiiilh  is  out  ol 
date.  Lewis  was  atteinpting  to  include  a 
description  of  biomedical  research  in  a 
popular  work  of  fiction.  Readinsi;  the 
novel  is  like  being  exposed  to  research 
— theie  ate  insights  into  wiiat  liimian 
nature  is  about.  It's  an  inteiesting  pic- 
ture of  how  frustrating  scientilu 
research  can  be,  yet  how  exciting,  and 
how  probalily  we'll  fail  at  it.  1  hal's  usu- 
al in  scientific  research.  It's  also  an 
iinportant  novel  because  it  shows  how 
people  who  work  in  a  laboratory  are 
not  necessarily  disconnected  lioin  the 
world.   There  is  a  mvstii|iie  that  scien- 
tists are  buried  in  their  labs. 

"I'here  is  no  vocational  i.itionaii- 
zation  for  reconiniending  Kliol's  |)oetrv. 
He's  one  of  the  most  important  poets, 
fusing  classical  literature,  leligious  pi- 
ety, and  the  modern  condition.  I  lound 
a  lot  of  mental  inspiration  reading  Kli- 
ot, and  I  ciiiote  him  to  m\  biolog\  class- 
es all  the  time,   1  here's  that  passage  at 
the  end  of  'Four  Quartets:'  IVc  \liiill  mil 
cease  friiiii  exploralion  I  And  the  end  (if  all 
our  exploiiiiii  I  Will  be  In  aiiive  wheie  u'l' 
started  I  And  liinnv  the  jilace  for  llir  jirsi 
lime.  I  think  that's  a  good  delinition  ot 
biology." 

Elmer  M.  Blistein,  piotessoi  of  Kng- 
lish: 

■  Odyssey.  Homer 

*  The  Aeiiiil  nf  Viriril,  Virgil 
'  Paradise  Lost.  )ohn  Milton 

Henry  Majewski,  professor  of  French: 
'  Le  Rouge  el  le  Noir,  Stendhal 

■  Madame  Bovary.  Gustave  Flaubert 

*A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu.  Marcel 
Proust 

Joseph  H.  Clarke,  professor  of  engi- 
neering: 
44      'A  Dirlionai'y  of  Modern  T.nglisli  Usage, 


Revised.  Henry  Watson  Fowler 
'Oxford  F.nglnli  Dictionary 
■  The  Bible  ' 

"I  was  boirouing  Irom  VVinstoii 
Churchill,  who,  when  asked  whidi 
three  books  he  would  like  to  take  with 
him  if  lie  were  ever  marooned  on  a 
desert  island,  responded  with  these 
three.  He  said  there  was  a  whole  edu- 
cation in  those  three  books.  I've  read 
Fowler  troni  cover  to  cover.  It's  won- 
derful. For  instance,  on  the  uses  of  'that 
versus  which'  in  the  F.ngiish  language 
— somelliing  tli.il  people  ahvavs  lia\e 
problems  with — Fowler  has  ele\en 
pages  tiilking  .iboul  thai  .ilone.  " 

David  Cutts,  associ.ile  piolessoi  ot 

physics: 

'Lectures  on  Physics.  Vohiiiir  I.  Ridiaid  1'. 

Fevmnan 
'Lectures  on  Physns.  Volniiie  II.  RiilLud 

I'.  Fe\nmaii 
'Lectures  on  I'liysics.  Voluiiie  III.  Ritli.ird 

P.  FeMinuLii 

David  Josephson:  professor  of  music: 
'The  Biotheis  Karaiiiinin'.  F'vodor  Dos- 

toevsks 
'C.on/essions.  .St.  .\ugustiiie 
'Letters  of  Mozart  iiml  His  Faiiiih.  W'oll- 

gaiig  .\madeus  Mo/ail 

Joan  Richards,  assistant  jjicilessor  ol 
histoi) : 

'Preliminaiy  Discourse.  Jean  D'Alembert 
'The  Origin  of  Species.  Charles  Darwin 
'Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods  and  the 

complete  uorks  ol  Laura  Ingalls 

Wildei 

'I  ne\er  expected  to  be  pimied 
clown  as  to  wh\   I  would  lecommeud 
L.iiua  Ingalls  Wilderl  I  think  that 
whole  series  of  books  is  the  best  de- 
scription there  is  of  what  it  was  like  to 
live  and  grow  up  in  America  in  the 
mid-niiieteenth-century.  It's  not  neces- 
sarily for  college-age  students,  but  for 
any  --Xiiiei  ican  as  he  or  she  grows  up.  I 
read  this  set  ies  over  and  oxer  as  1  was 
growing  up,  and  it  has  stood  me  in  ter- 
rilicalh  good  stead.  As  an  adult,  I  li\ed 
in  up-state  New  \'ork,  and  realized  that 
Fanner  Boy  gi\es  as  clear  a  picture  as 
you  could  find  as  to  what  that  place  is 
like  " 

Benedict  H.  Gross,  professor  ol  nuith- 
ematics: 

'  Magic  Mountain.   I'liomas  M.mn 
'  Lucliy  jiiii.  Kiiigsle\  .\niis 
'One  Hundred  )'ears  of  Solitude.  G.ibi  iel 
Garcia  Marciuez 

Nelson  H.  Vieira:  associate  professor 
of  I'oi  tuguese  ,ind  Bia/ilian  studies: 


'Of  Hiiiiiaii  Bondage.  Somerset  Maug- 

lumi 
"  The  liiniioralist.  Aiidic;-  Ciide 
'  Problems  and  Other  Stories,  )olin  Lp- 

dike 

William  McLoughlin,  professor  of  his- 

torv: 

•  The  Souls  of  Blaih  Folk.  W.F.li.  DuBois 

'Sonnets,  William  .Shakespeare 

'  Passage  to  hidia.  F..M.  Forster 

".Actually,  the  producer  of  the 
m<)\  ie.  Passage  to  India,  paid  me  to  en- 
dorse his  book.  Realb,  I  didn't  even 
know  the  damn  movie  was  going  to 
come  out  now.  I  became  cspec  ially 
impressed  with  F'orster's  book  when  I 
was  writing  about  the  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans. What  happened  in  America  with 
the  Indians  was  verv  similar  to  what 
li.ippened  in  India  with  the  liritisli.  I 
w.is  struck  1)\  the  fact  that  although  this 
coinili\  is  sup|)osed  to  be  a  multi-racial 
nation,  a  ie[)ublic,  it  has  failed.  I 
thought  if  students  could  read  this 
book,  and  see  the  suffering  and 
bloodshed  that  went  on  in  India,  it 
would  take  them  out  of  their  own  cul- 
ture, where  they  could  see  something 
luippening.  It's  so  difficult  fcjr  white 
.Anglo-Saxons  from  the  west  to  under- 
stand .1  clilleieiit  culture." 
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Anthony  Oldcorn,  piolcsM)!  (il   llrs- 
|),ini(  iinci  llaliaii  sludics: 

■  riic  Divini'  Comedy.  Daiile 

■  /'/c/v^  iind  Poi'iiis,  William  Shakcspcaii' 

■  Aiil  and  Kcc  and  the  ABC  (prt-loi  ahh  lo 
1)0  read  early),  Angela  Haiiiiei 

I'rolessor  Oltkoiti  is  on  sahhaiic  .il 
I  Ins  seinesier,  and  was  inia\ailal)k'  l(ii 
(oinnienl  as  Ki  wli\  he  in  (innncn<ls  lliis 
lasl  ( li()i(  e. 

Philip  J.  Bray,  piolessor  ot  [jliysics: 

■  I hr  Hiiitlins  Karamnziw.  Kvodor  Dos- 
l(ie\sk\ 

*.\li>aliani  Lnualn:  7V;c  Praiiir  )'rai\  and 
tin-  Win  Years.  Ciail  Sandhurg 

■  The  Centennial  Hislaiy  of  the  Civil  War. 
Hi  nte  Caltoii 

J.  Giles  Milhaven,  |)r()iesscir  ol  relig- 
ious suidies: 

■  In  a  Different  Voice:  Psyrholoirical 
Tlienn  and  Women's  Development.  Carol 
(iilligan 

'  /jirlia  the  Creek.  Nikos  Ka/aiU/akis 

■  l-ife  .Against  Death:  The  I'syehoanahlinil 
Meaning  oj  Hnt(n-\.  Norman  ().  Brouii 

Sara  Millman,  assistant  prolessoi  ol 

so(  iolog\ , 

•  Obedience  to  Aulhorily.  Stanley  Milgi  am 

■  The  Once  and  Future  King.   T.H.  While 

■  The  Mismeasnre  of  Man,  Stephen  |a\ 
(iould 

"What  a  mix  I  chosel  I  thoiighi  I'he 
Once  and  Future  King  was  a  wonder  I ul, 
wonderful  piece  of  fiction.  I'xe  re, id  il 
main  times.  It's  not  just  the  topic — it's 
one  of  many  versions  ot  the  Camelot 
storv — but  the  characters  lealh  come  to 
life.  Yini  leallv  get  a  feel  for  them." 

Donald  G.  Rohr,  professor  of  history: 

■  I'liaedo  (read  at  age  twentv).  Plato 

■  /'//(•  Divine  Comedy  (at  age  fortv).  Dante 

■  Four  Oiiarlels  (at  age  liftv).   T.S.  Kliot 
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continued  from  page  19 

1\\  League  malch  in  fourteen  \ears, 
defeating  Penn,  27-21. 

This  was  the  first  Ivy  victor\  since 
Broun  last  heat  the  Quakers  dm  ing  ilu' 
1970-71  season.  In  an  erratic  \eai. 
when  the  Bruins  have  had  to  lorleit 
many  of  the  hea\ier  weight  (lasses  he- 
cause  of  injuries,  this  was  certainly 
something  to  cheer  about. 

.A,s  they  ha\e  been  all  veai .  I  he 
Brown  lightweights  were  central  to  the 
victory  over  Penn.  Pete  Moni/e  'SH  and 
Scott  Parlee  '87  pinned  their  oppo- 
nents. Mike  Wittenburg  '88  won  .it  134, 
and  Bobbv  Hill  '88  at  142.  Freshman 


M, 11  k  I'll. Hill  lied  ,11   l.")8.  and   177- 
poiindei   I'eic  I  larluiig '8(j  sealed  lli 


Women's  squash  made  its  best 
showing  e\ei  .il  ihe  I  lowx' ( aip   I'our- 
naiiK'iit  ,11  ^■ale  i-.irh  in  l-ebi  u.ii  \ .    I  he 
Bruins,  who  have  beaten    lulls  ,ind 
Wellesley  in  du.il  meets  ,iiid  I(jsi  io 
Harvard  and  N'.ile.  liiiislud  iii  lilili 
place  al  the  lweiil\-lu(i-le.im  liniin.i- 
menl. 

l-ieshm.m  Sue  Ciillei   be,il  ihe 
numbei-lwo  inlenollegiate  s{|uash 
plavei  from   I'linity  College  in  thiee 
sets.  Otiu-i  sumdouts  for  Brown  in- 
cluded l.ixi  11,1/eii  '87  .111(1  Julie  Sl.iik- 
weather  "8.").  linishing  behind  H.ii\ai(l, 
Irinily ,  Pi  iiuctoii,  .md  \  ale,  the  Bruins 
took  fifth  pl.ue  with  a  '^-'^  win  o\er 
Daitmoiiih  in  their  (inal  niatdi. 

Women's  gymnastics  (aplined  its 
lust  \i(t<)i\  ill  ,1  diflKult  season  by  de- 
lealing  Rhode  Iskiiid  College  in  )aiiu- 
ary  in  a  tii-meet  that  also  saw  the 
Bruins  lose  to  Conneiticul  College. 

Biown's  leant  scores  ha\e  in- 
( I  eased  steadily  since  the  beginning  of 
the  season  when  the  Bruins  stored 
l;?8.9()  |)( lints  in  falling  to  Northeast- 
ern.   I  he  iie\i  lime  out  il  was  14,"). 9."), 
ihcii  1  l.">.2:i.  I  17.4,  and  finallv,  152. (iO 
in  the  nuitih  ,ig,iinst  RIC  ,md  Coiinecl- 
idil  College.  In  th.it  meet.  I..iui,i  Sherry 
'88  and  Ann  Montgomery  '88  scored  a 
total  of  ;?1.1.")  in  the  ,ill-,ir(iun(l  tally. 
Sherry  took  third  on  the  \ault  and 
Montgomery  second  on  the  uneven 
bars. 

Scoreboard 

{January  1 3-Fehruan  9) 

Men's  Hockey  (7-14) 

Cot  iiell  3,  Bi  ow  11  2 
(Colgate  5,  Brown  I 
Yale  ().  Brown  2 
Darlmoulh  .'>.  Broun  '^ 
Haryard  2,  Blown   I 
RPl  7,  Brown  2 
Vermont  ,"),  Brown  2 

Men's  Basketball  (7-13) 

^■.lle  8:f,  Brown  82 

Brouii  ")(),  Dartmouth  '■i'.\ 

Rhode  Island  (i8.  Brown  (i4 

Brown  82.  \',ile  7(i 

Brouii  71.  Rhode  IsLind  Cullege  .")4 

Cornell  .")9,  Broun  .")() 

( olumbi.i  .")7.  Broun  32 

Brown  78.  l),iii mouth  65 

I  l,ir\,ii(l  82.  Brown  7() 

Women's  Basketball  (11-8) 

.\I,iiist  7l).  Broun  (ill 

Brown  89.  \ale  70 

Brown  78.  Rhode  Island  College  60 


Broun  81.  N  .ile  .")9 
Bio\vii  82,  Brooklyn  (56 
Brown  81,  Cornell  62 
Brown  7;5,  Dartmouth  .")7 
Brown  69.  1 1, n  yard  ()7 

Women's  Ice  Hockey  (9-4) 
Brown  9,  Boston  College  0 
Brouii  7,  Cornell  T) 
ProyideiKC  7,  Broun  1 
Brouii  ,5,  \'.ile  '.'i 
Brown  ,5,  D.u  imoiitli   t 
H.ir\ai(l  ,'',  Blown  2 


Bi< 


Colby   I 


Women's  Swimming  (11-0) 

Brown  89,  Syi.icuse  49 
Brown  84.  PeniisyKania  .")4 
Brown  81,  ^■ale  .">l 
Brown  81.  Penn  State  59 
Brow II  .S6,  ( !oi  lull  53 

Men's  Swimming  (4-4) 
Bioun  68.  Rhode  Island  43 
Broun  68,  Penns\K,iiiia  45 
^'ale  (it.  Brown   19 
Cornell  (i2,  Broun  51 

Women's  Indoor  Track  (7-5) 
\.i\c  63,  Bioun    12 
Dartmouth  59.5,  H,u\ai(l  47,  Bioun 
27.5 

Men's  Indoor  Track  (7-4) 
Brouii  89,  Columbia  (iti,  Fordh,im  13 
^■<lle  7.3,  Peiiiis\l\,ini.i  (i(i,  Brown  31 
H,iiy.ird  80,  Dan nth  50,  Brown  40 

Wrestling  (9-11) 

(ieoige  .M.ison  27,  Broun   19 

Bioun  42,  South  Carolina  State  18 

Wilkes  38,  Brown  3 

George  Wasliiiigion  2(i,  Bioun  21 

Brown  33,  l.onguood  19 

Brown  4.3.  I  lampden-Sydney  (i 

\a\c  28.  Brown  12 

Cornell  33.  Brown  12 

Brown  32,  ^^■L'  14 


Columbia 


7.  Brown  15 


Spiinglield  38.  Brown  5 
Brown  27,  PeniisyKania  21 
Piiiuiton  37,  Brown  3 
Willi.im  cV  Mary  30,  Broun   1(1 
Del,iuare  Slate  24,  Broun   15 
WPI   10.  Broun  9 
Brown   18.  Bi  idgew.itei  Sl,ile  15 

Women's  Squash  (2-2) 

\'ale  (),  Broun  3 

Brown  9.  VVellesley  0 

5th  of  22  at  Howe  taip   loui  n.mieiu 

Women's  Gymnastics  (1-7) 
Noitheasteiii  1(«2.80,  Brown  138.90 
Cornell  I(i9.55.  Rhode  Island  167.45, 

S|)iiiiglield  162.90.  Brown  145.95 
Bridgeport   ir)1.45.  Bioun  145.25 
\<iU-  l(>8.15.  Broun  147.4 
Connedidit  College  154.45,  Broun 
152.60,  Rhode  Island  College 
143.05  ^ 
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THE  CLASSES 


By  Peter  Mandel 
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/~v  A  Luia  Munro  Chamberlain,  Gib- 
y  /I  sonia.  Pa.,  writes:  "Took  a 
^^  J.  trip  to  Northern  Ireland  last 
June,  one  to  Washington,  D.C;.,  in  Oc- 
tober, and  another  to  Michigan  to  at- 
tend the  baptism  of  a  second  great- 
grandchild." 

/^  tt^  Diiinlhy  Martin  Pearce,  Vista, 
^  r~\  Caiil.,  and  her  husband  (age 
^^  %^  90)  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  1  hey  were 
accompanied  by  Alicr  Humphrey  Cusler 
'26  and  her  husband,  who  Hew  to  Cali- 
fornia from  their  summer  home  on 
Cape  Cod  to  join  them  on  the  trip. 
They  were  able  to  take  a  number  of 
special  toms  while  in  Hawaii. 

/^  y'^  /()//;;  T.  Hunt,  South  Harps- 
y  W^  well,  Maine,  notes:  "I  can 
^^  V^  report  that  I  recently  shot  my 
age  (79)  on  a  regulation  par-72  golf 
course." 

Elizabeth  Slillwell  Ripton  is  living  in 
Douglaston,  N.Y.  Her  daughter-in-law, 
Margaret  Neville  Ripton  '(iO,  lives  at  the 
same  address. 

/~V  ^^  Class  Secretary  In'ing  G.  Lox- 
f  I  ley,  Warwick,  R.I.,  reports 
^^  /  that  as  of  November  there 
was  a  loss  of  nineteen  classmates  since 
the  55th  reunion  in  1982.  He  writes: 
"Your  secretary  seems  to  be  surviving 
quite  well — still  convinced  that  only  the 
good  die  young.  One  of  the  nicest  let- 
ters your  secretary  ever  received  came 
recently  from  Bill  Miller,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Most  of  vou  know  that  Bill  is 
completely  blind  and  he  explains  that 
the  letter  is  a  'sample  of  memory  writ- 
ing which  I  am  unable  to  read  after  I 
write.'  It  was  amazing — a  great  let- 
ter— his  longest  and  only  trips  are  to 
the  barber  shop  and  the  doctor's  office. 
He  hopes  we  have  better  news  from  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  1927.  Bill  is  one 
in  a  million.  He  remains  cheerful 
— accepts  the  inevitable.  I  don't  think 
many  of  us  could  handle  his  problem  as 
well.  He  continues  to  give  regularly  to 
the  Brown  Annual  Fund.  How  cloes 
that  strike  those  '27ers  who  do  not  par- 


ticipate? Actually,  the  percentage  of 
givers  in  the  class  is  really  embarrass- 
ing." 

Fred  Barroius  spends  sinnmers  in 
Bald  Peak,  N.H.,  and  winters  in  Key 
Largo,  Fla.  "A  real  tough  life."  He  re- 
ports their  first  great-grandson  arrived 
in  May  1984,  and  he  expects  another 
great-grandchild  from  the  same  "plant  " 
in  May  this  year.  Fred  seems  happy  to 
have  made  his  8()th  birthday  last  jime. 
Says  I  wing  Luxley:  "If  any  of  us  ever  gel 
to  play  golf  with  Fred  he  promises  not 
to  shoot  his  age  unless  he  has  by  then 
reached  100." 

Merrill  Chase  retired  in  1979  after 
many  years  in  medical  research  at 
Rockefeller  L'niversity  in  New  York 
City,  but  still  has  an  office  there  with  a 
terminal  coiuiected  to  the  UNIX/VAX 
780  system.  He  has  had  several  articles 
published  since  "retirement,"  with  an- 
other due  in  1985  and  two  more  scien- 
tific articles  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  Rev.  Franklin  D.  Elmer,  Sky 
Tide,  Maine,  reports  that  he  has  been 
retiied  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  He  just 
finished  sawing  and  splitting  two  full 
cords  of  wood  for  their  large  living 
room  fireplace  "with  sledge,  wedge, 
and  axe — no  gasoline-  or  electric-pow- 
ered splitter."  He,  like  some  others  in 
the  class,  asks:  "What's  all  this  about 
'the  pill  on  the  Hill?'  "  He  has  enjoyed 
considerable  world  traveling  in  retire- 
ment. 

Charlie  Kenney  reports  his  new 
address:  2783  West  Shore  Rd.,  War- 
wick, R.l.  02886.  He  still  goes  to  the 
office  every  day — mornings  only.  Later 
in  the  day  he  "reads  the  paper,  grabs 
dinner,  and  then  meditates  on  m\  sins 
and  shortcomings." 

Isador  Korn,  a  retired  lawyer,  re- 
ports that  he  and  his  wife  are  in  "fairly 
good  health."  Itzie  fairly  recently  re- 
ceived a  doctoi  of  jurisprudence  degree 
from  Harvard  Law  School  and  the  class 
extends  to  him  hearty  congratulations. 
He  is  a  Rhode  Island  transplant  in 
Laguna  Hills,  CaliL,  where  he  now  has 
son  David  and  his  family  nearby.  An- 
other son,  Saul  '65,  and  family  live  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


George  Richardson,  president  of 
Richardson  Promotions  (advertising)  in 
Fairfax,  Calif.,  just  dropped  one  of  his 
major  clients,  saying  it  was  getting  too 
tiresome  driving  100  miles  a  day  to  ser- 
vice the  account  and  business  is  now  so 
great  they  didn't  need  any  further  pro- 
motion. Cieorge  is  in  good  health.  He 
heads  for  the  Sierras  or  Pacific  beaches 
on  weekends  and  expected  to  be  in 
Acapulco  for  Christmas. 

Cn  r\  ^'""«<'''  W.  Elton.  Rye,  N.Y., 
^  V-J  writes:  "My  induction  as  a 
^^  %^  member  of  the  Art  Director's 
Hall  of  Fame  took  place  on  Dec.  5,  in 
honor,  it  says,  of  my  more  than  fifty 
years  of  creative  leadership.  It  all  began 
at  Brown  with  my  editorship  of  the  late 
lamented  Hrown  Jug." 

^^    /~\    The   women's   reunion   com- 
y^  I    I  mittee  announces  the  follow- 

%^  V/  ing  tentative  plans.  Head- 
quarters are  to  be  in  the  Wriston 
Quadrangle,  rooms  free  for  our  class, 
and  a  continental  breakfast  served  each 
day.  Friday  afternoon  a  welcoming 
wine  and  cheese  party,  Saturday  noon 
lunch  and  class  meeting  at  Pembroke, 
and  dinner  Saturday  night  at  the  Hope 
Club.  The  committee  includes  Thelma 
Tyndatl.  Helena  Hogan  Shea,  Elizabeth 
MaeDonald,  Helen  Fickweiler  Oiistinofj, 
Margaret  Conneely,  Irene  Berwick  Grace, 
Dorothy  Hill,  Dorothy  Riley  Laughlin,  Lucy 
Fogarty  Qiiirk,  and  Verna  Follett  Spaeth. 

rhe  men's  reunion  committee, 
which  consists  of  the  five  class  officers 
(Erm  Waletet,  Ray  Chaplin.  Mert  Soule, 
Moe  Hendel,  and  Harold  Smith),  got  off 
to  an  early  start  on  arrangements  for 
our  55th  reunion  acti\ities  (starting  late 
in  June  with  a  class  dinner  followed  by 
lunch  meetings  in  October  and  No- 
vember). Many  of  the  plans  necessary 
to  have  an  exciting  reunion  are  already 
in  place  and  further  meetings  will  be 
held  at  least  once  a  month  from  Janu- 
ary onwaid. 

Dorothy  Taylor  Cook's  son,  Capt. 
Taylor  Cook,  has  been  installed  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital in  Charleston,  S.C.  Dorothy  at- 
tended the  change  of  command  cere- 
mony in  June.  She  lives  in  North  Ponte 
Vedra  Beach,  Fla. 

SPANISH  HANDICRAFTS 

May  26  -  June  17 

Tour  Spain  with  convivial  hosts, 
both  Brown  PhD's.  Also  tours  to 
New  Guinea,  Kashmir  &  Himalayas. 
Call  Odyssey  Tours  800-654-7975 
or  213-453-1042,  1831  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Santa  I^onica,  CA  90403. 


Eldorti  Wrifrlil  Slex'fiis  and  liri  luis- 
haiul.  I'raiikliii.  ol  (;lifsti-i ,  \'l..  cnjoMtl 
llic  Broun  nip  to  Russia  aiui  Bucharest 
last  summer. 
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/ohn  F.  Also,  retired  Califor- 
nia Court  of  Appeal  Justice, 
was  decorated  on  Nov.  '^  by 
the  Japanese  goverinneiit.  vvhidi 
awarded  liiin  the  Ihird  Class  Oidei  of 
the  Risinj);  Sun  ior  his  contributions  to 
the  proinolion  of  Japanese-American 
goodwill  and  mutual  understanding. 
John  is  also  a  retired  Army  colonel  and 
lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

^^  ^^  The  Rev.  S.  Read  Chalterton, 
/^  ^  Diamond  Springs,  C^alif., 
\J  %J  ordained  in  I'.l.'ib  as  a  Con- 
gregational church  pastor,  served 
churches  in  Coiuiecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  (California  luilil  1978.  He  is 
now,  after  lour  interim  pastorates,  what 
he  calls  "retired  retired!" 

Dr.  ]ohn  R.  Ewan.  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  "still  in  active  practice  at  the 
same  old  place." 

^^  y""*  Raultnc  Meller  Berger,  Bal 
/^  tT^  Harbour,  Fla.,  leports:  "I  am 
\J  \J  alive  and  well  and  living  in 
Bal  Harbour.  Twice  a  week  1  volunteer 
my  services  at  the  Miaini  Heart  Insti- 
tute, visiting  patients.  Keeps  my  French 
and  German  from  getting  rusty.  Look- 
ing forward  to  our  50th  in  1986." 

^~\  ^^  Dr.  S.  James  Beale,  |ackson- 
^  /  ville,  Fla.,  writes:  "After  four 
\_-/  f  years  of  retirement,  mv  wife 
of  lortv-five  years  and  I  keep  happy 
and  ver\  busy  doing  all  the  things  we 
never  had  lime  for  before,  one  of  which 
is  being  able  to  sit  down  and  read  the 
BAM  from  cover  to  cover!  On  retire- 
ment, she  said,  'I  married  you  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  but  not  for  lunch!"  So  I 
don't  bother  with  lunch.  It's  good  for 
the  figine  and  the  marital  lelation- 
ship!" 

William  E.  R\an,  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  is 
"keeping  busy  in  retirement  by  travel- 
ing to  most  of  the  U.S.  and  many  other 
places  around  the  world." 

^\  r^  Ed  Rifli.  Jr.,  Lebanon,  Conn., 
^^  \^  has    just    completed    a    fifty- 

\^  kJ  inch  carved,  gold-leafed, 
Charles  VV.  Morgan  eagle  for  "New 
\'ork  people."  It  took  six  months  to 
make  and  cost  $2,450. 

^   y^  Bill  Hogan,  Falls  Church,  Va., 
y^  \_J  will      continue      as      general 
%^  \J  counsel.   House   Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee,  in  the  99th  (Congress, 


a!]d  will  {oiii  III  llic  :V'>lh  leuiiioii  ol  his 
(lass  at  Boston  College  Law  .Sc  hool. 

Syiltiey  11.  Shapiro,  Chicago,  writes: 
"I  am  in  my  third  year  of  rclirement, 
woiking  full-time  as  a  consultant  for 
the  chemical  industry.  Our  four  chil- 
dren and  their  mates  have  proxidcd  us 
with  ten  graiukhildren.  " 

A  /~\  ^"'''''  '^■-  (iiimmere,  Aicher, 
/I    I    I  Fla.,     reports:     "After     two 

JL  V_/  quarters  at  the  American 
College  in  London,  I  anepled  the 
Goodyear  CChair  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Akron  in  Ohio.  I'his 
one-year  stint  inarks  the  eleventh  col- 
lege or  university  where  I  have  taught 
since  'retiring'  in  1979." 

Edward  H.  Jones,  North  Kingstown, 
R.I.,  notes:  "VVc  still  ha\e  a  house  in 
Wickford,  R.I.,  although  since  letiring, 
we  spend  most  of  the  year  on  (Chappa- 
quiddick  when  not  traveling." 
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Peler  W.  Allport.  Bronxville, 
N.Y.,  was  honored  at  the 
75th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  National  .Advertisers, 
which  took  place  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  He 
is  piesident  emeritus  of  the  organiza- 
tion. .As  president  of  the  association 
from  I960  to  1984,  he  led  ANA 
through  some  of  the  most  crucial  chal- 
lenges in  its  history:  the  need  to  pro- 
vide some  measurement  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  advertising,  the  intrusion  of 
government  legulation  in  the  advertis- 
ing process,  the  de\elopment  of  adver- 
tising's self-regulatorv  process,  and 
manv  other  improvements  in  establish- 
ing advertising  as  an  effective  means  of 
distributing  and  selling  goods  and  ser- 
vices. He  Joined  the  AIMA  staff  in  1945, 
coming  from  the  Erwin  Wasey  adver- 
tising agency,  where  he  had  been  a 
copywriter.  At  AN.'\,  he  started  as 
newsletter  editor,  became  director  of 
press  relations,  was  elected  secietary  in 
1951,  and  eventually,  was  elected  vice 
president  (1958)  ancj  president  (1960). 

A  C\  "^^'  '^'^^'  ^''  ^'"■"'''  *"'*'' 

/I  J  and  his  wife,  Gay,  live  at  4 
J_  ^^  Tolland  Bore,  East  Aurora, 
N.^'.  St.  Mallhias'  Episcopal  Church  in 
East  Auiora  honored  him  as  its  former 
rector  on  Nov.  30  with  a  service  coni- 
memoraliiig  his  40th  anniversary  of 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
church.  In  a  special  piesenlation  din- 
ing the  service,  the  church  vestry  con- 
ferred the  title  of  rector  emeritus  upon 
him  and  announced  that  the  church's 
Christian  education  building,  which  was 
constructed  and  paid  for  during  his 
niinistrv,  will  be  known  as  Barker  Hall. 


Robert  I'rieslley,  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass., 
was  induded  into  the  Norwidi  Univer- 
sity athlelii  hall  of  fame  recentlv  during 
ceremonies  held  al  Norlhfield,  Vl.  At 
Blown,  he  was  a  hotkey  and  football 
star  and  is  also  a  member  of  Brown's 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  He  played  pro- 
fessionally for  the  Philadelphia  Eagles 
and  the  Boston  01\nij)i(s  (ho(kev)  of 
the  Eastern  League.  Bob  coached  foot- 
ball in  the  Army,  and  at  Noiwich  he 
coached  five  sports  and  .served  as  di- 
icctor  ol  .iilileiiis  for  fifteen  years. 

A  ^\  Sliiarl  F.  Crump.  Rockville, 
/I     y^  Md.,  writes:  "I   have  been  a 

-1.  \J  part-time  consultant  to  the 
Navy  since  retiring  from  the  Naval  .Ship 
Reseat ch  and  De\clo|)ment  (Ceiuer  in 
1979  and  am  also  assisting  my  son, 
Sltiarl,  Jr.  '67,  who  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Personal  Communications  maga- 
zine and  Cellular  Radio  News,  coveting 
the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  cellular 
(radio)  telephones. " 

A  A  Flnabeth  Heiden  Froelich,  New 
/I    /I    \()rk  Citv,  notes:  "I  serve  as 

J-  JJ  president  of  Mental  Health 
Association  of  Manhattan  and  Bionx 
Counties.  I  supervise  the  MfL\  thrift 
shop,  Trishcjp,  which  provides  a  work 
program  for  recovering  psychiatric 
patients  (it  has  mostly  new  merchan- 
dise). Also  am  on  the  board  of  Com- 
munity Access  organization,  develcjping 
supervised  housing  for  the  inentally 
disabled  in  Manhattan.  Both  organiza- 
tions need  volunteers. " 

Dr.  Hermes  C.  GrUlo,  Cambiidge, 
Mass.,  writes:  "1  spent  a  delightful  Oc- 
tober in  (-a])i  i,  enjoying  the  incredible 
beauty  and  doing  a  bit  of  writing.  Now 
to  work  again  as  chief  of  general  thora- 
cic surgerv  at  Mass.  General  Hospital." 

A  ik^  Spi  ing  will  soon  be  here,  and 
/I  rA  so  will  our  4()th  reunion 
J.  sj  when  we  can  hail  oin  alma 
mater  with  "loyal  devotion"  and  renew 
old  friendships  with  much  anticipation. 
Save  the  weekend  of  May  24-27  for 
days  Hlled  with  wonderful  events,  past 
memories,  and  gejod  times.  Future 
mailings  will  fill  in  details,  but  do  plan 
to  come.  Please  send  news  and  sugges- 
tiotis  to  .\udre>;  Mi.Jiel  Cooper,  1  14 
Berkeley  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
02165. 

Leonard  .S'.  Michelman,  an  attorney 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Anti- Trust  Committee  of 
the  American  Intellectual  Law  .Associa- 
tion (formerly  the  American  Patent 
Law  .Association).  It  has  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  among  its       _ 


members  most  of  the  patent  attorneys 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Cana- 
da and  some  otlier  foreign  comitries. 
Ixonard  was  recently  elected  for  the 
foul  th  consecutive  year  to  Who's  Who  in 
American  Lawyers.  His  two  sons,  includ- 
ing Eric  Michelman  (see  '80),  are  also 
attorneys. 

A  /~^  George  L.  Heiliiiaii,  LIpper 
/I    p^  Saddle   River,    N.J.,    reports: 

_!.  v^  "I  have  been  working  on  a 
house  in  Saddle  River  which  is  so  beau- 
tiful it  is  being  filmed  for  the  TV  show, 
'Houses  ol  the  Rich  and  famous.'  (It's 
pretty  nice.)" 

J  ^^  C.huence  V .  McGrane.  Jr., 
/I        /    Woodland    Hills,    Calif.,    re- 

J_  /  tiled  June  1,  1984,  as  busi- 
ness manager  for  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company.  He  is  now  pursuing  a  long- 
held  dream.  He  departed  from  Los 
Angeles  on  Oct.  28  on  his  thiily-one- 
foot  sloop.  I  he  route  included  slops  in 
Mexico,  through  the  Panama  C^aiial, 
with  Boston  as  destination  (tiiis  May)  to 
attend  his  daughter,  Connie's,  gradua- 
tion from  Northeastern  Law  School. 
He'll  be  looking  for  a  crew  member  for 
the  tiansAtlaiitic  journey  in  June.  His 
HAM  call  is  KA6HFS. 

Robert  M.  Nean\  I'leasantville,  N.Y.. 
is  enjoying  retirement  after  thirty-li\e 
years  with  Lhiion  (iarbide's  Linde  Di\i- 
sion.  His  last  pt)sition  was  managei- 
per.sonnel  protection  and  loss  control. 
He  notes:  "I  often  reflect  on  the  pleas- 
antries in  my  Brown  engineering  class- 
es and  our  professors — true  gentle- 
men." 

A  /^  George  E.  Ball,  Fredericks- 
/  I    \C  burg,  Va.,  writes:   "I   retired 

JL  V_y  in  1982  as  director  of  devel- 
opment at  Mary  Washington  tA)llege.  1 
am  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Richmond  (Chapter  of  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  I  also  serve 
as  chairman  of  Maiv  Washington  Hos- 
pital 1  hiift  Shop  Board  of  Voliuiteeis.  " 
Nancy  Caiilor  Eddy  has  an  exhibit  of 
her  wateicolors  and  egg  tempera  in  a 
three-person  show  now  at  Depot 
Square  Artists,  18;?7  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  through  April 
3.  Gallery  hours  are  10-5,  Tuesday- 
Saturday,  and  by  appointment. 

t^  y^  Jean  FitzgeraUi  Andrews, 
\r\  I  I  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  with  Zim- 
sj  \J  merman  Associates,  Inc.,  in 
Falls  C;hurch,  Va.  Her  luisbaiul,  Peter, 
retires  from  the  World  Bank  Croup 
this  month.  His  son,  Richard,  is  an  as- 
sistant   U.S.    attorney    in    Wilmington, 


Del.  His  daughter,  Patricia  '80,  is  get- 
ting an  M.B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Jason  C.  Becker,  Northfield,  111., 
recently  accepted  a  position  as  presi- 
dent of  Beeline  Fashions,  in  (ihicago. 
The  company  sells  women's  clothing 
through  catalogues. 

John  A.  Bruce,  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
reports:  "General  Electric  is  transfer- 
ring Dee  and  me  to  Bergen  Op  Zoom, 
Holland,  as  manager-European  pro- 
jects for  real  estate  and  construction 
operations." 

Jim  (^ook  celebrated  his  lenth  anni- 
versary last  year  as  president  and  C:E0 
of  L.G.  Balfour  Company  in  Attleboio, 
Mass.  In  his  capacity  as  director  and 
chairman  of  the  F'iscal  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, |im  and  his  wife,  Phyllis 
Tnwne  Cook,  have  recently  traveled  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands.  In  jime,  Jim  spent  a  "marvel- 
ous week"  of  white-water  rafting  and 
rock  climbing  in  Coloiacfo  and  L'tah 
with  Outward  Bound.  Phyllis,  who  is 
class  treasurer,  is  co-chairman  of  reun- 
ion activities  for  1950's  35th  reunion 
next  May,  along  with  Ron  Wilson,  class 
vice  president.  Fhe  Crooks'  eldest 
daughter.  Alli.wn  Cook  Duffy  '76,  is  living 
and  working  in  Los  Angeles.  Lheir 
youngest  daughter,  SuMin,  is  Brown  '88. 

Jaye  Jernigan  Fallar  has  joined 
Caedit' Suisse,  100  Wall  St.,  New  York 
(;ity,  as  head  of  private  banking.  Prior 
to  joining  CS,  she  was  vice  president 
and  group  head  of  custom  banking 
with  the  Bank  of  New  York,  where  she 
started  as  a  management  trainee  in 
December  1975.  She  and  her  husband, 
George,  live  in  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 
They  have  three  children,  one  of  whom 
is  .Suzanne  Fallar  Daucher  '74. 

fames  R.  Hebden.  Carmel,  Ind.,  is 
"still  in  Indianapolis  and  still  comp- 
troller of  Deico  Electronics  Division  of 
(Jeneral  Motors.  Our  youngest,  James, 
graduated  from  Purdue  last  spring. " 

June  Brenner  fiidson,  Boston,  writes: 
"I  ha\e  just  returned  from  a  theatre 
lour  in  F^ngland,  where  I  acted  in  a 
play.  Internal  Injuiy,  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Feminist  Fheatre.  We  played  to 
full  houses  and  very  appreciative  audi- 
ences. I  am  artistic  director  of  Theatre 
in  Process,  presenting  workshop  pro- 
ductions of  new  plays,  and  am  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Culliual  Alliance. " 

Donald  A.  Marshall,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
has  just  come  "out  of  retirement  "  to 
run  Sarasota  Coiint)''s  Food  Bank  Pro- 
gram. 
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Paul  E.  Levesque  retired  a 
year  ago  after  thirty-two 
irs  with  the  FMC:  Corpo- 
ration. His  last  position  was  as  manager, 
chemical  market  re.search,  for  FM("s 
specialty  chemicals  division.  Paul  and 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  plan  to  remain  in 
Hamilton  Square,  N.J.,  at  least  for  the 
next  few  years. 

Vincent  Ponko,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
academic  dean  of  Dominican  College  in 
New  York.  He  has  twenty-seven  years 
of  experience  in  higher  education  and, 
since  1978,  had  been  academic  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Scranton 
(Pa.).  PreviousK ,  he  was  dean  of  the 
School  of  Humanities  at  California 
State  College  in  Bakersfield  and  served 
as  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Loyola  University  in 
Chicago. 

Joel  N.  Tobey.  Barrington,  R.L,  has 
been  elected  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Arnica  Mutual  In- 
surance Company.  He  hrsl  joined 
Amica  in  19ti0  in  the  underwriting 
department  and  moved  to  its  Baltimore 
office  in  1965  as  assistant  branch  man- 
ager. He  returned  to  Providence  in 
1967  and  was  elected  an  assistant  sec- 
retary. He  became  secretary  of  the 
company  in  1968,  vice  president  and 
secretary  in  1972,  and  executive  vice 
president  and  secretary  in  1980. 

hw'  /^  Robert  D.  Harrington,  Wyo- 
r^  ^  missing.  Pa.,  has  been  pro- 
%^  in^  inoted  to  superintendent  of 
maintenance  at  (Carpenter  Technology 
Corporation,  where  he  had  been  assis- 
tant to  the  superintendent  of  mainte- 
nance. He  joined  Carpenter  last  Janu- 
ary after  more  than  thirty  years  in 
supervisory  positions  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company. 

MDevra  Miller  Brestow,  Los 
.\ngeles,  reports:  "The  Bres- 
lows  have  staved  in  North 
.America  in  1984,  but  dist.mt  travels  are 
projected  for  1985.  M\  work  to  bring 
arts  experiences  and  programs  into  the 
UCLA  Medical  C'enter/Cancer  t^enter  is 
flourishing;  establishing  a  hospice  pro- 
gram is  still  difficult,  but  oui  L'CLA 
Hospice  Task  F'orce,  which  I  direct, 
remains  optimistic — and  determined.' 

Alan  W.  Brou<nsword,  Reston,  Va., 
writes:  "Last  March,  after  eighteen 
years  with  the  U.S.  Office  (now  De- 
partment) of  Education,  I  became  an 
independent  organization  development 
consullani  and  management  trainer. 
Am  using  niv  "spare"  time  to  finish  a 
book  on  psychological  type. " 

fean  MacPliail  Weber,  the  director 


of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  in  Santa 
Fe,  has  resigned  her  post,  effective  Jan. 
4.  The  museum's  ninth  director  in  its 
seventy-livc-year  history,  she  had  held 
the  post  since  1981.  She  was  previously 
director  ol  ihc  Rochester  (N.^.)  Muse- 
um and  Science  Center.  Jean  is  a  trus- 
tee of  Brown. 

tt^  ^  llnu-y  a;.  Kdleher.  Scituate, 
r^  r^  Mass.,  notes:  "Recently  re- 
%^  kJ  turned  from  Scotland  and 
enjoyable  golf  with  .son  Tom,  who  is 
playing  for  varsity  team  at  University  of 
St.  Andrews." 

Dr.  Raymund  M.  Russo.  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.Y.,  writes:  "I  received  my  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
Rutgers  Medical  School  in  July  1984. 
My  new  book  is  out  in  1985:  The  Concise 
Textbook  oj  Pediatrics,  published  by 
Medical  Examination  Publishing  (lom- 
panv.  Editors:  Russo  and  Allen." 

(■^  y'^  Harriet  David  Goldberg  was 
r~V  r^  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Vil- 
K^  V-/  lage  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  in 
March  1983.  Her  daughter,  Susayi, 
graduated  from  Brown  in  '83,  and  her 
son,  Alan,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
•85. 

Claude  B.  Gotilet,  Cranston,  R.I., 
writes  that  "I  recently  sold  my  home- 
stead, in  which  I  had  lived  happily  for 
forty-three  years.  (A  very  painful  ex- 
perience.) f  am  now  renting  an  apart- 
ment in  Cranston." 

Judith  Kweskin  Greenfield,  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.Y.,  reports:  "I  have  become 
president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  West- 
chester. As  children's  librarian  at  the 
Rye  Free  Reading  Room,  f  have  been 
working  on  several  projects:  running 
programs  to  encourage  girls  to  use  our 
library  microcomputers,  and  teaching 
storytelling  to  learning  disabled  chil- 
dren. I  have  also  been  writing  book 
reviews  for  School  Library  Journal." 

Nancy  Blacker  Shuster  has  been  pro- 
moted to  full  professor  of  English  at 
the  Community  College  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  she  has  been  teaching  since 
19()9. 

K  h7  J '"'">>  Wright  Hill,  West  Palm 
r~\  /  Beach,  Fla.,  tells  us:  "I  am 
*_-/  /  district  program  manager  for 
Children,  ^'outh  and  Family  Services.  I 
am  also  an  acfjunct  professor  for  Nova 
University's  Graduate  School  of  Hu- 
man Services  and  a  clinical  professor 
for  the  Barry  College  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work." 


h^  ^~\  John  Bowles.  Somers,  Conn., 
f\  ^^  wiiti-s  thai  he  is  president  of 
^^  V-y  Pul)li(  Poli(\  .Analvsis,  Inc., 
and  is  working  on  his  second  hook.  The 
American  Challenge  will  be  co-aulhoied 
with  Missomi  Congressman  Richaid  A. 
Gephardt  and  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  in  1987. 

I'at  Patncelli,  Boston,  is  now  direc- 
tor of  promotion  for  the  Sheraton  Cor- 
poration. She  accepted  the  position  last 
March  after  iwenty-hve  years  al  Fi- 
lene's. 

Deborah  Karp  Polotuky,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  tells  us:  "I've  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  Newport  Beach 
City  Arts  Commission  and  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Arts  in  Public  Places 
Committee.  Am  enjoying  the  California 
lifestyle.  Jill,  who  graduated  from  Bos- 
ton University,  lives  in  New  York;  Mi- 
chael is  a  junior  at  Stanford;  and  Rob- 
ert is  a  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Arizona." 

Frank  D.  Young.  Uniondale,  N.Y., 
notes:  "After  nineteen  years  of  teaching 
mathematics  at  Mineola  High  School,  I 
decided  to  reenter  the  'real  world.'  I 
went  to  NYU  at  night  and,  in  October, 
I  started  as  a  programmer  with  Thom- 
son McKinnon  Securities,  Inc.,  at  One 
New  York  Plaza  in  New  York  City. " 

!■•'  ^^  Dante  G.  lonata,  former  top 
r\  y~^  policy  aide  to  former  Rhode 
K^  %J  Island  Governor  Garrahy, 
has  been  named  to  a  newly  created  post 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement Corporation.  He  will  be  pro- 
ject coordinator  for  a  new,  $226-miliion 
regional  incinerator  project  planned 
for  Quonset  Point.  I^ante  is  former 
co-director  of  the  Governor's  Energy 
Office.  A  resident  of  North  Providence, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly. 

Eugene  Nojek  is  deputy  cultural  af- 
fairs officer  at  the  American  Embassy, 
Tokyo,  where  he  has  responsibility  for 
U.S.  government-sponsored  educa- 
tional exchange  programs  with  Japan, 
including  the  Fulbright  program. 

Jackson  D.  Waterbury  has  returned 
to  St.  Louis  from  Hawaii.  He  is  now 
senior  vice  president/account  service 
for  Kenrick  Advertising,  St.  Louis's 
largest  independent  advertising  agency. 

/~^  /~\  Paul  J.  Choquetle,  Jr.,  has  been 
f\  I  I  named  a  National  Collegiate 
\J  Vy  Athletic  Association  Silver 
Anniversary  Award  winner.  He  was 
recognized  at  the  NCAA's  1985  honors 
luncheon  on  Jan.  14  at  the  Oprvland 
Hotel  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Paul,  presi- 
dent of  the  Gilbane  Building  Company 


in  Providence,  was  among  five  distin- 
guished former  student-athleles  who 
a((e[)led  awaids.  At  liiown,  he  was  a 
diroe-year  letler-winner  in  football  >iiid 
track  and  was  twice  named  .Ml-lvy, 
All-East,  and  All-New  England  in  foot- 
ball. He  set  the  career  rushing  record 
of  1 ,555  yards  in  392  carries,  a  mark 
which  stood  until  Rick  Villella  "81  sur- 
pas.sed  it  in  1980. 

Marty  Hoyt  Kinsella,  Cohnnbus, 
Ind.,  is  the  executive  director  of  Rig 
Biothers/Big  Sisters,  Inc.,  in  (^olumbus. 
Most  recentlv,  she  lived  in  Oxfoicl, 
Mich.,  and  worked  in  advertising  and 
promotion  for  Booth  Calile  (.onipany. 
She  has  a  15-year-oId  daughter,  Dylan, 
who  is  a  sophomore  at  C^olumbus  North 
High  School  and  a  member  of  the  girls' 
cross  country  team. 

Stephanie  Kruger  Sabar,  Los  Ange- 
les, is  a  medical  social  worker  at  Na- 
tional In-Home  Health  Services  in  L.A. 
In  June  1984.  she  leceived  a  certificate 
in  gerontolcjgy  at  UCLA.  She  has  been 
studying  the  cello  for  five  years  and  is 
beginning  to  play  some  chamber  music. 
She  has  two  sons,  Ariel,  13,  and  Ilan, 
10.  Her  husband,  Yona,  is  professor  of 
Near  Eastern  Languages  at  UCLA. 
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Capt.  Roger  W.  Barnett  and 
Sandra  Mason  Barnett,  An- 
nandale,  Va.,  write:  "Roger 
has  retired  fiom  the  Navy  and  is  now 
employed  by  SRI  International.  He  is 
director  of  their  Strategic  Studies  Cen- 
ter in  Arlington,  Va.  Our  daughter, 
Julie,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1988  at 
Brown." 

Stephen  L.  Brown,  (^happaqua,  N.Y., 
writes  that  "as  of  June  1,  1984,  S.L' 
Brown  &-  Company  became  the  princi- 
pal shareholder  of  Excelsior  Truck 
Leasing  Company  in  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  and  I  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  Excelsior  provides  fleet  mainte- 
nance and  management  services  pri- 
marily to  Conrail  as  well  as  other  trans- 
portation companies.  S.L.  Brown  and 
C:ompany  has  moved  its  offices  to  the 
C;eneral  Motors  Building  at  767  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  '  10153.  (212) 
758-8585." 

John  A.  Knutson  has  been  designat- 
ed senior  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  for  the  Paul  Revere 
Companies.  He  joined  the  Worcester, 
Mass. -based  companies  in  1968  and 
formerly  served  as  vice  president-plan- 
ning and  actuarial.  He  is  a  registered 
certified  public  accountant.  John  and 
his  family  live  in  Worcester. 

Joseph  H.  Stagg,  Easton,  Conn.,  has 
been  named  to  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  board  of  associates.   He  is     49 
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president  of  Hawley  Industrial  Sup- 
plies, Inc.,  in  Bridgeport.  His  corunui- 
nity  service  activities  include  member- 
ship on  the  boards  of  the  Vi.siting 
Nurses  Association,  the  United  Way, 
and  the  Cabaret  Theater. 

r^  x^v  Dr.  Earle  Halsband,  Worces- 
1^  ^  ter,  Mass.,  is  a  field  editor  in 
\J  ^^  dentistry  and  law  for  the  in- 
ternational journal,  Medicine  and  Law, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  practice. 

Kenneth  E.  Hogberg,  Saunderstown, 
R.I.,  has  been  promoted  to  executive 
vice  president  of  Citizens  Bank.  He  was 
the  bank's  chief  financial  officer  and 
head  of  the  Corporate  Planning  and 
Finance  Group. 

David  J.  McLaughlin.  Miinieapolis, 
Minn.,  notes:  "We  have  returned  from 
a  sabbatical  leave  in  England  at  the 
department  of  botany.  University  of 
Bristol." 

Major  Thomas  W.  Noy  (USAF) 
writes  that  "I  transferred  from  Ram- 
stein  Air  Base  in  Germany  to  Sembach 
Air  Base,  Germany,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. This  is  my  last  assignment  as  a 
chief  of  intelligence  and  as  an  Air  Force 
officer  since  I  will  retiie  on  May  31.  On 
Oct.  19,  my  first  son,  Ian  Jacob,  was 
born.  This  blessed  event  will  ease  the 
burdens  of  retirement." 

Kevin  O'Leary  has  been  appointed 
fund  raiser  for  Foiesight  Films,  of 
Brooklyn  and  of  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Foresight  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  produced  the  award-winning  and 
Oscar  nominee  ("83)  film  Under  the 
Water.  Kevin  works  out  of  his  office  at 
54  Hodge  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.j.  08540. 

Judy  Hexter  Rtskind.  Highland  Park, 
111.,  writes:  "My  oldest  child,  Patty,  is  a 
freshman  this  year  at  Brown.  Other 
children,  Peter,  16,  Mike,  13,  Susie,  8, 
are  doing  fine.  I'm  teaching  Jacki  Sor- 
ensen's  aerobic  dancing  and  travel  a  lot 
with  husband,  Kenny." 

Susan  Budnitz  Sokoloff,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  tells  us:  "Our  daughter, 
Beth,  is  attending  UC;/San  Diego.  Mar- 
gie is  a  freshman  at  Yale.  Peter  is  in  the 
9th  grade.  I  am  studying  for  a  master's 
degree  in  psychology  and  am  a  coun- 
seling intern  in  a  local  school  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  Stan  is 
working  hard  to  pay  for  all  these  tui- 
tions!" 

/'-*  ^  Ann  Kidder  Bickjord,  Croton- 
1^  ^  on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  reports:  "I 
\J  %J  was  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Pace  Law  School  in  June 
1984.  I  am  now  an  associate  at  Siff  & 
Newman,  P.C,  in  New  York  City.  My 
husband,    Larry,    is   a   consultant    with 


Frederic  W.  Cook  and  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  Croton-on-Hud.son 
planning  board.  Son,  David,  is  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  class  of  '87.  Daughter,  Jill,  is 
a  sophomore  in  high  school." 

Joel  M.  Cohen  notes:  "Have  been 
dividing  my  time  between  Italy  and  the 
U.S.  Have  been  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Maryland 
for  many  vears  and  recently  have  been 
honored  with  a  similar  position  in  Italy. 
Home  addresses:  Via  Carducci,  10, 
70010  Valenzano  (BA),  Italy;  and  410 
D.  St.  NE,  Washington,  D.C.  20002." 

Martha  Wise  Craft  and  Peter  are 
living  in  Phillipston,  Mass.,  where  she 
grew  up.  Justin,  the  oldest  of  their  four 
boys,  is  now  in  college.  Martha  is  a  so- 
cial worker  and  is  thinking  of  going 
back  to  , school  next  year,  according  to 
Nancy  Scull,  who  saw  Martha  in  Boston 
recently. 

FA'an  Cost.  Saratoga,  Calif.,  is  the 
author  of  the  Quick  Reference  Book  for  the 
HP-12C,  a  user's  guide  for  the  Hewlett 
Packard  financial  calculator. 

C;ol.  Robert  G.  Murphy  (USAF)  has 
been  decorated  with  the  fourth  award 
of  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  Illinois.  The 
medal  is  awarded  specifically  for  out- 
standing non-combat  meritorious 
achievement  or  service  to  the  L'.S.  He  is 
deputy  chief  of  staff  with  Headquarters 
Airlift  (Communications  Division. 

Ward  C.  Thompson,  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  lists  his  new  position:  director. 
Office  for  Policy  and  Programs,  Bureau 
of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
"Also  newly  drafted  scoutmaster  of 
local  troop  in  Falls  Church." 

/'^  J  Douglas  Bealtie  has  been  ex- 
1^  /I  ecutive  director  of  the  Sa- 
V^  J-  maritan  Counseling  Center 
in  Endicott,  N.Y.,  since  July  1983.  In 
June  1984,  he  married  Linda  Eicher- 
green.  "My  three-month  leave  in  1980 
was  a  time  to  study  new  approaches  to 
psychotherapy  and  to  develop  a  holistic 
approach  that  we  use  at  the  Samaritan 
Center." 

Timothy  C.  Coughlin,  Washington, 
D.C,  writes  that  "Laurie,  our  fom  chil- 
dren, and  I  now  live  in  Washington, 
where  I  am  executive  vice  president  at 
the  Riggs  National  Bank." 

The  Rev.  J.  Michael  Jupin  became 
rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in 
Corning,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  1  after  nine- 
and-a-half  years  as  canon  of  Trinity 
Cathedral  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Thomas  Levin.  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  New  York 


State  Bar  Association. 

Ingiid  Winlher  Scohie,  Denton,  Tex- 
as, was  coordinator  for  the  "Women  in 
Politics"  symposium,  Oct.  10-11,  at 
Texas  Women's  University,  honoring 
the  1 00th  birthday  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. Her  son,  William,  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1984,  with  a  B.A.  in  urban 
studies. 

•-*  fa^  Donald  A.  Fancher,  Hartland. 
1^  r^  Wis.,  has  been  named  vice 
\_}  \J  president  of  RTF  Corpora- 
tion in  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Dr.  Bariy  C.  Kaufnmnn  reports: 
"Our  son,  David,  is  an  applicant  to  the 
Brown  class  of  '89.  Our  local  Brown 
alumni  club  is  active  and  growing.  We 
have  lived  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  eight 
years.  I  am  in  private  practice  of  gen- 
eral and  vascular  surgery." 

John  L.  Moncrief  notes:  "I  have 
maintained  a  private  law  practice  at  535 
Fifth  Ave.  in  New  York  C^ity  for  the  last 
two-and-a-half  years.  My  specialty  is 
trust  and  estate  litigation." 

/^\  r^  David  A.  Gneiser  reports:  "I 
1^  1^  have  recently  left  Eastman 
\_/  \J  Radio,  where  I  was  vice 
presideiu  and  office  manager  of  a  na- 
tional radio  representative  firm  for 
fourteen  yeais.  I've  taken  a  new  posi- 
tion as  local  sales  manager  with 
WMJCAVHND,  two  fine  radio  stations 
in  the  Detroit  market.  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  coming  back  to  Brown  shortly. 
I  can't  believe  it's  almost  my  20th  reun- 
ion. My  wife,  Carol,  whom  I  married 
while  at  Brown,  and  I  just  celebrated 
our  20th.  We  have  two  bovs:  Scott,  19, 
who  is  on  a  golf  scholarship  at  Central 
Michigan  LIniversity,  and  .Andrew,  15, 
a  sophomore  at  Bishop  Gallagher  High 
School  here  in  the  Detroit  area." 

Peler  R.  Hartogensts  writes:  "On 
Nov.  19,  I  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Rockville.  Md.,  Citv  Council.  I 
have  been  living  in  Rockville  for  four- 
teen years  with  my  wife,  Elaine,  and 
two  children,  Gorclon  and  Martine.  I 
have  a  general  law  practice  in  Rockville, 
which  will  continue.  The  council  meets 
Monday  evenings  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  city." 

Helen  Richter  Holmberg,  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.Y.,  notes:  "With  ATT  Com- 
munications; after  many  years  pro- 
gramming, I  am  currentlv  teaching 
various  computer  courses  in-house." 

5.  Paul  R\an  is  now  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  with  offices  at  1 0  Abbott 
Park  PI.,  Providence  02903. 


r^  ^— r  Wilhdm  R.  Hani'll.  Ji.,  Pacific 
W~\  J  I'.ilis.idcs,  (lalil.,  moved  Iroin 
V^  /  New  N'ork  to  I. OS  Angeles  last 
year  to  manage  National  Weslniiiister 
Bank's  soiiihcm  Caliloinia  legional 
otiice.  He  ii\es  in  l'a(ili(  I'alisades  with 
his  wile.  Baihaia.  and  thiee  sons. 

Sliiiirl  /•'.  (,)iimj>,  Jr..  Vienna,  V'a.,  is 
ediloi  .md  pnhlishei  of  I'i'rsonol  ('om- 
miiiiiitili(iii.'<  maga/inc  and  Ollular  Radio 
Nexus,  covering  the  rapidly  expanding 
field  of  cellular  (radio)  telephones.  He 
is  assisted  bv  his  fathei ,  Sliiarl  /•'.  Crump 
(see  ^r^). 

Dr.  .Mini  R.  Dyn.  Durham,  N.C., 
notes:  "I  have  lompleted  a  three-year 
Kellogg  Fellowship,  which  included 
travel,  interviews,  and  lecturing  in 
F^nglaiid,  Scotland,  Wales,  Belgium, 
France,  Clermany,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia, 
Italy,  Brazil,  India,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong,  Ohina,  and  Japan,  working  on  a 
cross-national  study  of  the  teaching  ot 
medical  ethics  and  regulation  of  the 
medical  profession.  I  have  lecently 
completeci  a  sabbatical  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, department  of  psychiatry, 
working  on  a  book  on  professional  eth- 
ics, and  have  returned  to  my  position  in 
the  department  of  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity and  family  medicine  at  Duke." 
His  wife  is  Sustiii  Athearn  D\er  (see  '68). 

Koh  ()'D(i\  and  his  wife,  Janet,  and 
son,  Clolin,  have  moved  to  a  new  home 
at  10,5  Cedar  St..  Braintree,  Mass.  Bob 
is  an  assistant  principal  at  Hingham 
High  School. 

Dr.  Wayne  E.  Pasanen.  North  And- 
over,  Mass.,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians in  October.  His  son,  Mark,  is  now 
a  junior  at  Brown,  majoring  in  engi- 
neering. 

f^  C^  A/«n>  A/.  Baker.  Washington, 
r~\  S^  D.C.,  writes  that  "last  Sep- 
yj  V^  tember,  I  became  the  execu- 
tive dii  ector  of  the  Montgomery  Comi- 
ty (Md.)  Arts  Council.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  combine  my  work  expe- 
rience and  love  for  the  arts  with  mv 
training  in  urban  planning.  .And  I'm 
thrilled  with  the  challenges!  " 

Susan  Athearn  Dyer  writes:  "The 
Dyer  family  has  recently  returned  to 
Durham,  N.C;.,  after  a  year's  sabbatical 
at  Oxfoid  University  in  F'.ngland.  The 
return  was  via  an  around-lhe-world  trip 
with  stops  in  India,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong.  China,  and  japan.  While  in  Ox- 
ford, I  had  a  research  fellowship  at  the 
Queen  F.li/abeth  House  stud\  ing  Third 
World  women's  literature.  Children, 
Will.  '.).  and  (^liff,  ti,  were  English 
.school  bovs  lor  a  \ear  and  arc  now  at 
the  Duke  School   for  C^hildren,   which 


we  helped  establish."  Ilci  husband  is 
Allen  R.  Dyer  (see  '(iV). 

Major  Rdhiwn  D.  Harle\,  jr. 
(USMC),  Irvine,  Calif.,  leports:  "It  took 
a  major  event  such  as  the  Summci 
Olvmpics  in  Eos  .Angeles,  but  Dave 
('•nsliituin  luiallv  visited  his  old  loom- 
mate,  Rob  Harley.  The  hearts  of  all  the 
Harley  feinales  were  captured  by  the 
charisma  of  Dave." 

Et.  Col.  Ethein  II.  Jessup  (USAF) 
writes  that  he  was  "piomotcd  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  on  Sept.  1.  I  was  director 
of  training  for  the  42nd  Bombardment 
Wing  at  Eoring  Air  Force  Base  in 
Maine  before  moving  to  Edwards  Aii 
Foice  Base  in  California  in  December 
to  become  test  director  for  operational 
testing  of  a  new  cruise  missile  launcher 
for  the  B-52.  My  wife,  Laura,  and  1 
came  into  possession  of  a  son.  I'odd 
Benjamin,  born  .Sept.  12  " 

Douglas  ().  Sharp  began  his  caieer 
with  C:omp-U-StafE  Inc.,  in  1980  as 
director  of  opeiations  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  hrm's  Inst  regional  expan- 
sion. He  became  Comp-U-Staff  director 
of  Baltimore/Washington  operations  in 
1981,  general  manager  of  the  Applica- 
tions Support  Division  in  1982,  and 
now  \ice  president.  He  had  previously 
served  as  assistant  vice  president  of 
Manufacturers  and  Eraders  Trust 
Company  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

/"^  y'^  Bruee  Henderson  and  Leslie 
W~\  >-^  Michael  Henderson,  Santurce, 
V^  \J  Puerto  Rico,  report:  "Bruce 
continues  as  head  of  Citibank's  Eatin 
North  Eraining  Center  here  in  San 
Juan.  Eeslie  works  for  a  group  of 
microcomputer  consultants.  She  does 
training  in  software  applications,  user 
support,  and  hardware  tioubleshoot- 
ing.  Eukas  is  8  (in  third  grade)  and 
Meghan  is  6  (in  first  grade). " 

Lloyd  D.  Keigii'in.  jr.  reports: 
"Bought  a  house  in  Monument  Beach, 
Mass.,  and  am  renovating  it.  Still  work- 
ing at  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  In- 
stitute, where  I  was  receiitK  piomoted 
to  associate  scientist.  So  far.  still  suc- 
cessful li\ing  hand-to-mouth  on  grants 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation." 

Ira  R.  Mi/ziier  is  a  paitiier  in  the 
law  fu m  of  Dicksteiii,  .Shapiio  &■  Morin 
in  Washington,  D.(;.  (appioximalely 
ninety  lawyers).  Ira  specializes  in  rep- 
lesenting  pension  funds  and  labor  un- 
ions and  has  lectured  before  the  Inter- 
national Foundation  of  F",mplo\ee 
Benefit  Plans  and  the  .American  Bar 
Association  on  a  wide  variel\  of  subjects 
dealing  with  the  emplovee-benclit  atid 
labor  field.  He  lives  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
with   his   wife,    Margie,   and   their   two 


children,  Robert,  4,  and  |ennifer,  7. 

David  Parker  is  a  partner  in  the 
Manh.itlan  law  firm  of  Olslian  Criind- 
man  X.-  Frome.  where  he  heads  the  liti- 
gation depaitment.  His  aiticle,  "Law- 
yers and  Accountants  Beware:  Ehe 
Flagstaff  Case  May  Put  Fees  in  Jeop- 
ardy," appeared  in  the  November  1984 
issue  of  the  Chapter  II  Reporter.  He  is  a 
contributing  writer  to  Busine.ss  Competi- 
tor Inlelligenre,  in  which  he  wrote  about 
the  legal  im|)lications  of  collecting, 
organizing,  and  using  corn|)elitor  in- 
form.ttion  and  was  a  pane-list  lor  pro- 
giams  on  that  subject  sjionsoied  bv 
F.xecutive  F'.ntei  prises,  Inc.,  in  Juiie.nul 
Decembei   1984. 

Paul  H.D.  Paylon  notes:  "Still  alive 
and  well  at  fi  Watch  Hill  Car.,  (Jiomwell, 
Conn.  Em  working  in  sales  with  Cox 
Cable  (ireater  Hartford,  teaching  at  a 
local  broadcasting  school,  and  writing 
and  producing  original  music  in  my 
four-trac  k  basement  studio.  Ed  love  to 
hear  from  WBRl'  alumni  of  my  era(s), 
and  fiom  an\one  interested  in  under- 
writing an  aging  (39)  but  slill-piomising 
would-be  rock  star!  " 

Liz  Slupman,  San  Francisco,  and 
Ray  Zbyszyuski  were  married  on  July 
15,  1984. 

^^  /^  Malrolm  H.  Byrnes,  Austin, 
/  I  I  Texas,  writes:  "I  have  sold 
#  \^  my  private  trust  company, 
Ciapital  Trust,  and  will  be  leturning  to 
New  York  City  early  this  year  as  man- 
aging director  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Equitable  Financial  .Service  Corpo- 
ration, an  Austin-based  S&E  holding 
company." 

Allen  George  (Ui.stner  and  his  wife, 
Erin,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  .Mien  (iearhart  II,  on  Nov.  9. 
Ehe  family  is  living  in  Manhattan, 
where  .Allen  is  a  vice  president  ol  insti- 
tutional sales  for  Wertheim  &:  Compa- 
ny. 

David  Fox  and  his  wife,  Annette,  of 
New  York  (aty,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  .Andrew  Sidney  Fox,  on  May 
27,  1984.  .Andrew  weighed  7  lbs.  and 
10  oz.  and  has  "not  vet  picked  his  ma- 
jor." 

Cynthia  White  Hesel  writes  th.it  she 
and  her  husband.  Rick  (Princeton  '07), 
have  two  children,  lodd,  0,  and  Scott, 
born  on  Aug.  6,  1982.  Ehe  family  has  a 
new  address:  1  18  (^arleon  .Ave.,  I.arch- 
mont,  N.Y.  10538. 

Trudy  j.  Kaehler.  Wavland,  Mass., 
writes:  "I  work  at  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  in  Worcester, 
Mass..  in  the  advertising  and  .sales  pro- 
motion dep.utment.  where  I  cieate  all 
sales  literature  tor  grcjup  sales  opera-     51 


tion  and  edit  and  art-direct  a  quarterly 
magazine.  My  son,  Nicholas  Nappi- 
Kaehler,  was  born  on  March  30,  1984, 
and  my  daughter,  Melina,  recently 
turned  5." 

Roger  Wakefield  and  his  wife,  Betsy, 
of  Derry,  N.H..,  are  parents  of  their 
second  child,  Seth  Emerson,  born  July 
24,  1984.  Their  first  child,  Carolyn 
Dunbar,  is  almost  2.  Roger  is  a  software 
systems  engineer  for  the  Electronic 
Warfare  Division  of  Sanders  Associates, 
Nashua,  N.H.  Betsy  is  on  a  one-year 
leave  of  absence  from  teaching. 
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cffrey  A.  Canvr,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  reports:  "My  novel. 
The  Infinity  Link,  has  just  been 
published  by  Bluejay  Books.  It's  been 
four  years  since  iny  last  book,  and  is 
really  the  culmination  of  six  years  ot 
work.  It  is  also  my  first  hardcover." 

Chip  Chiaplnnelli  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  report  the  birth  of  their  third 
child,  Sarah  Elisa.  Their  older  children 
are  Stacy,  5,  and  Ben,  7. 

Tlwmas  R.  Day  and  Julia  Ross  Day, 
Needhain,  Mass.,  note:  "It's  been  a  big 
year  for  us.  This  fall,  Tom  was  pro- 
moted to  partner  at  Bain  &  Company  (a 
strategy  consulting  firm)  in  Boston. 
Our  other  news  is  the  birth  of  our 
fointh  child  on  Oct.  20,  Thomas  Rich- 
ardson Day,  Jr.  He  is  adored  by  his 
three  older  sisters,  Ginny,  Mary,  and 
Rachel." 

Dr.  Theodore  A.  Del  Donno,  East 
Norriton,  Pa.,  reports:  "On  March  24, 
1984,  our  first  child,  Andrew  Mark  Del 
Donno,  was  born.  Andrew's  maternal 
great-grandmother  is  Rebecca  Walson 
Buyers  '11." 

Robert  K.  Galkiewicz  and  Rebecca 
Cornwall  '72,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  write  that 
their  daughter,  Julia,  was  born  on  June 
27,  1984. 

Frank  Giso,  Melrose,  Mass.,  writes 
that  "my  wife,  Deborah,  and  I  adopted 
a  son,  Christopher  Anderson  Giso, 
from  Colombia.  He  was  born  on  June 
13,  1984.  I  have  been  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Peabody  ancl  Brown  since 
Jan.  1,  1983.  My  principal  area  of  prac- 
tice is  commercial  real  estate." 

Dan  Grossman  and  Dana  Cook  Gross- 
man '73,  East  Thetford,  Vt.,  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Providence  in  No- 
vember to  speak  at  a  conference  on 
dual-career  couples  sponsored  by  the 
Pembroke  Center  and  Career  Planning. 
Both  work  "flextime"  schedules — Dan 
in  his  own  law  practice,  Dana  as  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni 
Magazine,  and  both  as  parents  of  Emily, 
8,  and  Joanna,  4. 

Penny   Rosen    Lukin,    Oviedo,    Fla., 


has  opened  her  own  office  for  the 
practice  of  clinical  psychttlogy  at  the 
Longwood-Springs  Psychological  Cen- 
ter. 

Christine  A.  Riley,  Westfield,  N.J., 
writes:  "I  was  married  in  January  1984 
to  Alan  B.  McConkie.  Alan  is  a  psy- 
chologist working  at  Bell  Laboratories. 
On  Jan.  1,  1984,  with  the  AT&T  dives- 
titure, 1  moved  to  Bell  Communications 
Research,  the  research  and  engineering 
company  supporting  the  divested  Bell 
operating  companies.  1  am  currently 
managing  the  Applied  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence Research  Group.  Alan  and  I  have 
a  new  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  in 
October.  My  son,  David,  from  my  pre- 
vious marriage,  is  5." 

Dr.  Christine  Labowsky  Tepe,  Cincin- 
nati, reports:  "On  Oct.  8,  my  husband. 
Ken,  and  I  had  our  second  son,  An- 
drew Paul.  Our  older  son,  Alexander 
Michael,  is  a  lively,  active  2-year-old 
now.  I  resumed  my  part-time  practice 
in  pediati  ics  in  January." 

Robert  A.  Vigorita,  Warwick,  R.I., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Chartered  Life  Underwrit- 
ers. He  is  an  agent  with  Phoenix  Mutu- 
al Life  Insurance  Company  in  Piovi- 
dence,  and  will  direct  the  activities  of 
the  fifty-three-year-old  chapter,  which 
has  173  members.  Bob  has  held  all  oth- 
er offices  in  the  chapter  and  has  served 
on  many  of  its  committees.  He  is  also  a 
past  president  of  the  Providence  Jay- 
cees. 

^m  /~v  Dr.  Mark  S.  Blumenkranz  and 
J  t  Dr.  Recia  Kott-Blumenkranz 
i  Jm^  (see  '76),  Coconut  Grove, 
Fla.,  write:  "Our  daughter,  Caria,  was 
born  on  July  15,  1983.  Mark  is  assistant 
professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the  Bas- 
com  Palmer  Eye  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami." 

Robert  Cohen.  Palatine,  III.,  notes: 
"In  June,  I  received  an  M.S.  manage- 
ment degree  from  the  MIT  Sloan 
School,  concentrating  in  management 
information  systems.  I  work  as  an  asso- 
ciate systems  consultant  for  Travenol 
Management  Services,  a  division  of 
Travenol  Laboratories  in  Deerfield,  III. 
Prior  to  my  schooling  at  MIT,  I  worked 
for  five  years  as  a  professional  classical 
musician  in  Boston." 

Rebecca  P.  Cornwall  and  Robert  K. 
Galkiewicz  '71,  St.  Paul,  Miim.,  write  that 
their  daughter,  [ulia.  was  born  on  June 
27,  1984.' 

John  L.  Jaworski,  Danvers,  Mass., 
tells  us:  "This  year.  I've  moved  from 
the  classroom  to  guidance  department 
at  Bishop  Fenwick  High  School  in  Pea- 


body.  Also,  my  wife  delivered  twins, 
Kyle  Alexander  and  Erin  Nicole,  last 
spring." 

Diane  E.P.  Johnson,  Chatsworth, 
Calif.,  reports:  "I'm  alive,  well,  and 
even  happy  here  in  southern  C^alifor- 
nia.  I  married  a  native  Californian  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  Frank  and  I 
do  the  desert-mountain-ocean  circuit 
pretty  regularly.  I'm  a  librarian  at 
UCLA  (it  really  is  an  interesting  field 
these  days)  about  to  move  from  the 
biomedical  library  into  engineering.  I 
wish  my  old  friends  weren't  as  bad 
about  writing  as  1  am!  " 

Dr.  Martin  J.  Luftman,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  is  in  private  plastic  surgery  practice 
in  Lexington.  "My  wife,  Ginny,  and  I 
recently  had  our  fourth  child. " 

Dr.  Valerie  Mane  Parisi,  Houston, 
notes:  "I  am  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Maternal-Fetal  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Medical  School  in 
Houston.  Mv  husband,  David  B.  Cassi- 
dv  (Tufts  '79  M.D.),  is  an  internist  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  and  will 
begin  a  cardiology  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1986." 

Margaret  M.  Stroock,  Denver,  writes: 
"My  husband,  Andy  Low,  and  I  are 
parents  of  our  first  child,  born  Oct.  10. 
His  name  is  Roger  Thomas  Low." 

^^  (^  Joanne  Josephs  Abdalah,  New 
/  y^  Kensington,  Pa.,  reports:  "1 
/  \^  am  volunteering  my  services 
as  a  school  librarian  for  a  local  parochi- 
al school  one  day  a  week.  My  husband, 
John,  and  I  have  a  son.  Gregory,  2,  and 
are  expecting  a  second  child  in  April. 
We  have  lived  since  1979  in  New  Ken- 
sington, where  John  is  pastor  of  an 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church." 

H'.  Richard  Allen.  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.J.,  says:  "I  have  just  joined  Citibank's 
International  Technology  Group  as  a 
computer  analyst.  I  was  stationed  in 
Hong  Kong  for  two  months  (November 
and  December  1984)." 

Richard  C.  Baker.  La  Jolla.  Calif.,  is 
"delighted  to  announce  the  birth  of  our 
son,  Samuel  Robert,  on  Aug.  24." 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Chennak  reports: 
"My  wife,  Shelley,  and  I  are  living  just 
outside  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  I  am  a 
staff  radiologist  at  Jess  Parrish  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  specializing  in  computer- 
ized tomography,  nuclear  cardiology 
and  diagnostic  ultrasound.  Our  daugh- 
ter. Alanna  Pauline,  was  born  on  Feb. 
9,  1984.  Our  home  number  is:  (305) 
268-3550." 

Nicholas  S.  Fiekowsky.  Merion,  Pa., 
has  joined  Soft-Switch,  Inc.,  a  venture 
capital,  office  automation  software 
company,  as  product  manager. 


Dana  Conk  Grossman  and  Dan  Gross- 
man 71,  F.ast  Thetford,  V't.,  enjoyed  the 
opportunilv  to  visit  Providence  in  No- 
vember to  speak  at  a  conference  on 
dual-career  couples  sponsored  hv  the 
Peinbioke  Center  and  t'.aieer  Planning. 
Both  work  "flexlime"  sc  hediiles,  Dan  in 
his  own  law  practice,  Dana  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, and  both  as  parents  of  Emilv,  8, 
and  Joanna,  4. 

Scott  Blake  Harris  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  law 
firm  of  Williams  &  t:omi<)lly.  His  wife, 
Barbara,  is  an  attorney  with  Brand, 
Lowell  &  Dole,  also  in  VVashington. 

Michael  S.  Ostrach  notes:  "I  am  still 
living  in  the  Berkeley,  Calif,  hills  and 
working  at  Cetus  Corporation  as  vice 
president  and  general  counsel.  Cetus  is 
a  genetic  engineering  hrm  (one  of  the 
largest)  and  our  primary  products  are 
in  hinnan  health  care.  Friends  from 
Brown  should  call  when  visiting  the  Bay 
Area." 

Stephan  S.  Russo  icporls  that  "my 
wife,  Susan  Jane,  and  I  had  an  8  lb.,  3 
oz.  baby  boy  at  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Hospital  on  Sept.  16.  He  is  our  first 
child.  His  name  is  Noah.  I  am  the  asso- 
ciate director  of  Goddard-Rivers  Com- 
munity C^enter,  a  settleirient  house  lo- 
cated on  the  upper  west  side  of 
Manhattan." 

Rene  Varrin  and  Pamela  Howard 
Varrin,  Salem,  Mass.,  are  the  parents  of 
Matthew  Douglas  Varrin,  born  last  May 
6. 

^7    /i    ^^'"''/'  Caron,  New  \'ork  City, 

/   /I    completed    his    Ph.D.    in   ex- 

#        J-  perimental      pathology      last 

January  at  Coluiribia  University.  He  is  a 

third-year  medical  student  at  New  York 

Medical  College. 

Boh  Condon,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and 
Susan  Moore  were  married  on  Nov.  24 
in  Portola  Valley,  Calif.  Bob  is  director 
of  special  projects  for  Liquidity  Fund 
Investment  Corporation  in  Fjiieryville, 
Calif.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
two-year  stav  in  Denver  with  the 
Landsing  Property  Corporation,  where 
he  was  vice  president  of  acquisitions. 
"Although  two  years  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain skiing  was  exceptional,  it  is  great  to 
be  back  in  the  San  Francisco  area  with 
my  new  bride.  We  welcome  seeing  all 
Brown  friends." 

Ruth  E.  Ehinger,  Lawrenceville, 
N.J..  notes:  "I  was  married  in  Septem- 
ber 1983  to  Richard  Alexander.  Mau- 
reen McC.onaghy  was  bridesmaid.  I  am  a 
supervisor  in  the  Division  of  Coastal 
Resources,  NJDEP,  doing  coastal  zone 
management.  My  husband  is  supervisor 


of  residential  living  at  Trenton  Psvi  hi- 
alric  Hospital." 

Richard  A.  Harrit.  Weston,  Coim., 
reports:  "1  have  recently  joined  {;rK. 
Corporation  in  Stamford,  (^onn..  as 
director  of  marketing  for  non-regulat- 
ed businesses." 

Dr.  Jacqueline  E.  Hess  and  Robert 
Dickson,  Jr.,  were  married  last  July  I  in 
Whitinsville.  Mass.  Attendants  included 
Tom  Arnson,  Joan  Wemherger,  Joe  Steed 
73,  Bill  Straiu  '82,  and  Hunt  Blair  83. 
Jackie  is  a  physician  in  Pawtucket  and 
will  retain  her  last  name.  Bob  is  an 
audio  engineei/producer  in  Provi- 
dence, where  they  are  living  at  20(5  Sla- 
ter Ave.,  Providence  02906. 

William  L.  Hyde  recently  became  an 
associate  of  Thomas  G.  Pelham.  P.A., 
535  John  Knox  Rd..  Suite  202,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  32303,  and  is  now  engaged 
primarily  in  the  practice  of  environ- 
mental and  land  use  law.  His  new  home 
address  is  857  Maderia  C:ir.,  Fallahas- 
see  32312. 

David  Loeb  writes  that  "my  wife, 
Blanca,  and  two  children  and  1  moved 
recently  from  Santiago,  Chile,  to  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay.  Fm  with  Deere  & 
Company  (John  Deere  tractots)  and  am 
responsible  for  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Uru- 
guay." 

Dr.  Steven  H.  Rirhler  and  Sue  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  baby  girl,  Jenna 
Ashley  Richter,  last  May  15.  "Sue's 
dental  practice  in  Denville,  N.J.,  and 
Steve's  in  Morristown  are  both  doing 
well  and  rapidly  expanding."  Steve's 
new  office  address  is  89  Washington  St., 
Morristown,  N.J.  07960.  (201)  993- 
8303. 

Tod  W.  Schaefer  and  Patricia  McLel- 
lan  Schaefer,  Weymouth.  Mass..  report: 
"Robert  McLellan  Schaefer  was  born 
Feb.  20,  1984.  He  joins  his  brother, 
Douglas,  who  was  4  in  August.  Tod  is 
still  a  production  planner  at  General 
Dynamics  in  Quincy.  Mass..  and  Patti  is 
working  on  a  master's  degree  in  human 
resource  education  at  Boston  Universi- 

Rosalind  Palmer  Sorher  and  Dr. 
David  A.  Sorter  report  the  birth  of  Ab- 
raham Clarke  on  Nov.  1.  1983.  Grand- 
parents are  Ann  Clarke  Palmer  '48  and 
James  Lindley  Palmer  '49.  Abraham's 
great-grandfather  was  the  late  James 
Lindley  Palmer  '19,  a  former  trustee  and 
Fellow  of  the  L'niversity.  Roz  received 
her  M.L.S.  in  1980  from  the  L'ni\ersity 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Dave  is  practicing 
internal  medicine  in  Madison,  Wis., 
where  they  live. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Yahlong  writes:  "I  have 
moved  to  the  Brockton,  Mass.,  area  to 
work  in  the  Brockton   Hospital  Emer- 


gency Deparltnent.  Congratulations  to 
Steve  Myerow  '73.  He  linalK  sudiunbed 
to  nuptial  fever  this  past  sununer.  .Many 
classmates  weie  in  attendance  at  the 
Sharon.  Mass..  wedding.  Best  of  luck  to 
Michael  Baxter  'lb  on  turning  over  a 
new  leaf  with  a  finished  M.B.A.  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania." 

^^  f^  ll's  been  ten  years,  fifty  gray 
y  i\  hairs,  and  twenty  pounds 
/  *^  since  our  class  marched 
down  (College  Hill.  Mark  your  calen- 
dars for  late  May.  Our  tenth  reunion 
festivities  will  be  May  24-27.  I'he  high- 
light of  our  class  activities  will  be  a 
Sunday  barbecue.  Hope  to  see  you 
there! 

Chris  Begole  and  Jud  Saviskas.  New 
York  City,  report  the  birth  of  Katherine 
Begole  Saviskas  on  July  29,  1984. 

Norman  Clearfield.  Oak  Park,  111., 
notes:  "1  started  my  own  data  process- 
ing consulting  business  in  July  1983, 
and  it's  been  doing  great.  My  wife,  Joan 
Hutchinson,  and  I  just  celebrateci  the 
birth  of  our  second  child,  Robert 
Hutchinson  Clearfield. " 

Daniel  R.  Cohen  writes  that  "my  wife 
and  I  have  moved  to  Denver  from  New 
Orleans.  Our  new  address  is  972  Ar- 
row-wood Dr.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401.  I 
am  still  a  geophysicist  with  Amoco  Pro- 
duction (Company." 

Elizabeth  Counihan  and  Christopher 
Cirgenski  (Dartmouth  '75),  New  York 
Citv,  annoimce  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Christopher  Leahy  Cirgenski,  on  Oct. 
7. 

Dr.  Ellen  L.  Gurney  is  living  at  73 
Taft  Ave.  in  Providence  with  her  hus- 
band. yoA?f  Melius.  She  is  a  pediatrician 
with  the  Providence  Ambulatory 
Health  Care  Foundation.  John  is  a  grad 
student  in  applied  math  at  Brown. 

Peggy  McKearney  Hamel  writes:  "I 
am  happy  to  report  that,  from  my 
humble  beginnings  as  a  part-time  BDH 
sports  photographer.  I  have  become 
business  manager,  sports  editor,  per- 
.sonnel  director,  etc.  of  Coast  Papers, 
Inc.,  based  in  Camden,  Maine.  (Well, 
it's  a  small  operation.)  I  recently  won 
six  awards  for  writing  and  photography 
at  the  Maine  Press  .Association's  amiiial 
awards  banejuet.  thus  becoming  the  top 
award-getter  in  the  state.  Hello  to  my 
friends  and  housemates  from  Sodality 
(Sod)  House." 

Dr.  Barry  Heller  is  practicing  emer- 
gency medicine  at  St.  Mary  Medical 
Center  in  Long  Beach.  CaliL.  as  well  as 
serving  as  clinical  faculty  in  emergency 
medicine  at  Harbor-UCLA  Medical 
Center  in  Los  Angeles.  In  addition,  "to 
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satisly  my  more  ccccnlric  urges,"  lie  is 
performing  stand-up  comedy  routines 
in  local  night  clubs. 

Anthony  E.  Higgins  reports  from 
England:  "Since  I  last  reported,  Eileen 
and  1  have  moved  from  Seattle  to  Chi- 
cago to  London.  All  moves  have  been  at 
CIGNA's  (formerly  IN  A)  rec|uest,  but 
we  don't  mind  too  much.  I  hope  to 
make  it  back  for  our  lOth.  it  you're 
coming  over,  drop  me  a  card  and  I'll 
meet  you  with  a  pint  of  warm  bitter. 
Write  to:  CIGNA,  c/o  Crusader  House, 
Reigate,  Suriey  RH2  8BL.  England." 

Janet  Schlter  Kaplan,  Sausalito, 
Calif.,  tells  us:  "1  was  promoted  to 
manager  in  the  Audit  Division  of  Ar- 
thur Andersen  8t:  Co.  in  San  Francisco 
last  summer,  and  I  specialize  in  banks 
and  other  hnancial  institutions.  My 
husband,  Gary,  and  I  are  living  happily 
in  Sausalito." 

Dr.  John  P.  Keais  and  Susan  Schilling 
Keals  (sec  GS)  report:  "It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve but  our  second  child,  Ariele  Eliza- 
beth (born  Nov.  28,  198!^),  is  a  year  old 
already.  We've  enjoyed  living  in 
Marysville,  Calif.,  these  past  two  years 
while  John  worked  at  the  hospital  at 
Beale  Air  Force  Base,  but  we  look  for- 
ward to  moving  to  a  more  permanent 
residence  in  Seattle  in  the  siuiimcr  of 
1985." 

Pamela  Hughes  Kenyan  reports: 
"After  graduating  in  197.'i,  1  did  grad- 
uate work  getting  certified  to  teach  his- 
tory, and  later  worked  on  a  master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Salamanca 
in  Spain.  For  the  past  eight  years,  I 
have  been  teaching  European  and 
American  history  (advanced  placement 
courses  and  regular  classes).  In  addi- 
tion to  teaching  the  AP  courses,  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  the  AP  exams  for  the 
College  Board  for  the  past  several 
years.  In  August  1983,  my  liancc  and  1 
moved  to  the  Boston  area,  and  on  Dec. 
18,  1983,  James  N.  Kenyon  and  1  were 
married  in  Suminit,  N.J.  My  husfwnd,  a 
former  history  teacher,  is  currentlv 
working  for  Kenyon  Woodworking  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Since  moving  to 
Boston,  I  have  lieen  teaching  history  at 
Weston  High  School  in  Weston,  Mass. 
Weston  is  an  excellent  school  district 
and  I  have  been  extremely  happy  there. 
Jim  and  I  love  living  in  Boston  and 
would  welcome  news  of  classmates.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  attending  my 
lOlh  reunion  at  Brown.  Our  address: 
24  Archdale  Rd.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 
02131." 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Uin  and  his  wife. 
Dr.  Maria  S.  Mandschein-I.ury,  Eong- 
meadow,  Mass.,  are  staff  radiologists  at 
Bay       State       Medical       Center,       in 


Springfield,     Mass.      Iheir     daughter, 
Rebecca,  is  4  years  old. 

Peter  L.  Masi  and  his  wife,  Deboi  ah, 
Montague,  Mass.,  report  the  birih  of 
Zachary  Oliver  Masi,  8  lbs.,  7  oz.,  on 
Oct  6.  "Meanwhile,  downstairs  in  the 
rare  book  department.  Peter  L.  Masi 
Books  announces  the  actjuisition  of  an 
IBM-AT  and  hopes  of  joining  the 
computer  age." 

Marianne  McGowan,  Pelham,  N.V., 
notes:  "My  husband,  Steven  E.  Pro- 
kesch,  and  1  had  a  baby,  Emily  Jeanne 
Prokesch,  on  Aug.  4,  1983." 

Deloris  Davis  MiKnight,  Miami,  Fla., 
writes  that  she  is  working  as  a  c()m|)uter 
specialist  with  Florida  Power  and  Eight 
Comparn  in  Miami  and  caring  for  her 
two  children,  Natalie.  4,  and  Nathaniel, 
1. 

Richard  C.  MtiMhell.  San  Fiancisco, 
has  been  promoted  to  marketing  man- 
ager at  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
AFSAC,  Inc.,  an  air  freight  and  trans- 
portation consulting  firm. 

Francis  J.  A/vr/vi//,  San  Francisco, 
reports:  "East  Mav  2(i,  1  was  married  to 
Sue  Y.  Fsang.  Om-  honeymoon  includ- 
ed a  tour  of  my  native  New  England 
and  Brown.  I  have  also  completed  my 
Ph.D.  at  UC  Berkeley  and  am  now 
working  as  director  of  the  Toxic  Infor- 
mation Center  in  San  Francisco. " 

Joan  E.  Pottcrlieid.  Wayne,  Pa.,  was 
married  on  |ime  23,  1984,  to  John  G. 
Myeis. 

Dr.  Linda  Sein/itz  is  living  in  New 
\()rk  City. 

Dr.  Vincent  R.  Sghiatli.  Marina  Del 
Rey,  Calif.,  writes:  "I  am  in  my  third 
year  of  private  practice  in  Marina  Del 
Rey  doitig  familv  practice  and  loving  it. 
Again,  let  me  urge  all  boaters  to  stop  bv 
and  sav  hello. " 

/V('(7  Sleinherg  and  Genie  Shan  '11. 
Providence,  annoiniie  the  birth  ol  Ja- 
son Ming-Wei  Steinberg  on  Nov.  11. 
"Now  we  are  definitely  settled  back  in 
Providence!  Anyone  passing  through 
town  should  feel  free  to  stop  by  at  4.5 
John  St." 

/•-'.  Tor  Youngquist  notes:  ",\lter  a 
two-and-a-half-month  (rip  through  the 
Far  F^ast  and  South  Pacific  (Japan,  Chi- 
na, Fhailand,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Cook  Islands,  and  Fahiti),  I  have  joined 
Mark  Controls  Corporation  in  Evans- 
ton,  III.,  as  manager  of  financial  analysis 
and  planning." 

^^  /"%  Robert  E.  Colborn,  Schenecta- 
/  1^  dv,  N.Y.,  has  joined  the 
/  \J  Cieneral  Electric  Research 
and  Development  t:enter  as  a  chemist. 
Before  joining  the  center,  he  did  post- 
doctoral   work    at    Bristol    University 


(FLngland)  and   the   University  of   Wis- 
consin. 

Allison  Cook  Duffy,  who  helped 
launch  the  computerization  of  Brown's 
alumni  and  development  records,  is 
project  manager  ol  computer  opera- 
tions at  Glendale  (C^alif.)  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  She  and  her 
husband,  Michael,  recentlv  bought  a 
new  house.  I  heir  address:  925.5  Rose 
St.,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

Dr.  Juan  S.  Fine  is  a  pediatrician  at 
Holyoke  Hospital  in  South  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Dorella  Katzter  Goldberg  writes:  "I 
recently  opened  my  own  office  for  the 
genera!  practice  of  law  in  (ireat  Neck, 
N.V.  I  am  specializing  in  real  estate  and 
business  law.  Four-and-a-half  years  of 
working  for  someone  else  and  riding 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  twice  a  day 
was  enough.  Mv  husband,  Joel  (UConn 
'74),  recently  opened  his  own  office;  he 
is  a  cardiologist,  also  practicing  in  (ireat 
Neck.  Our  son,  Marlon,  is  almost  three 
and  has  just  started  nursery  school.  It's 
been  c|uile  an  exciting  year  for  all  of  us. 
Finally,  we  moved  into  our  first  house 
just  over  a  year  ago  and  are  trying  now 
to  find  the  time  and  money  to  make  the 
old  place  shine.  We're  at  21  Vista  Hill 
Rd.,  Great  Neck,  and  would  love  to 
hear  from  any  old  friencfs  in  the  area." 

Eric  S.  Goldman  was  married  to 
Susan  K.  Cohen  on  Oct.  28  in  Short 
Hills,  N.|.  Several  Brown  grads  were  in 
attendance.  Susan  is  a  '79  graduate  of 
Clark  University,  and  she  also  received 
an  M.B.A.  from  Rutgeis  in  1982.  In  , 
February,    thev    moved    to    Metuchen, 

N.J. 

Ronald  J.  Harrison.  Pawtucket.  R.I., 
has  Ix'cn  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  of  Sansi\eri  CHoud  and  Com- 
pany in  Providence.  He  is  responsible 
for  management  consiilling  services, 
custom  software  development,  and  new 
product  review  for  the  compan\ . 

Tamara  Hauck  has  been  promoted 
to  brand  manager  of  Lowenbrau  at  the 
Miller  Biewiiig  Company  in  Milwau- 
kee. 

Man  "Kay"  Hummel  writes:  "From  a 
1978-79  project  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  I 
co-authored  Oregon  Indians,  published 
by  the  Oregon  Historical  Societ\  in 
1983.  After  three  years  as  logistics 
manager  for  ESI,  a  commercial  wind 
turbine  manufacturer  in  Colorado  and 
California,  I  am  moving  back  to  Idaho 
with  m\  husband,  Jeff  Feredav,  also  a 
native  Boisean.  Caoss  country  skiing 
and  travel  abroad  in  early  1985  are  our 
immediate  plans.  Friends  can  contact 
me  at  305  Moblev,  Boise  83702." 

Dr.    Richard   Kagen    has   a    private 


iiUcrnist  practice  in  Wvndmoor,  Pa., 
and  Valerie  Slei'eiis  is  starling  her  own 
law  pra<tice  from  lluir  lioini'  in  (lien- 
side.  Pa. 

Dr.  Rfdii  Kiill-Hliimiiikranz  and  Dr. 
M/nk  S.  Hltimenkrani  (see  '72)  live  in 
Coconut  Grove,  Fla.  "Our  daughter. 
Carla,  was  born  on  July  15,  1983.  Recia 
is  completing  her  residency  in  derma- 
tology at  the  University  of  Miami, 
where  Mark  is  assistant  professor  of 
ophthalmologv  at  the  Bascom  Palmer 
Eve  Institute.  " 

Robert  McLean  and  Su.\a)i  Johnson 
McLean.  Fort  Washington.  Pa.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  thiitl  child,  .-Xntliew 
Preston,  on  Oct.  23.  He  joins  Cilare,  4. 
and  Bobby.  2. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Stem,  Louisville.  Ky.. 
notes:  "I  finished  my  residency  in  ENT 
last  June  and  am  currently  doing  a 
residency  in  plastic  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  Anvone  who  has 
hit  that  30-year-old  milestone  and  has 
noted  that  their  eyelids  are  drooping, 
nose  is  deviating,  boobs  are  sagging, 
belly  is  bulging,  or  butt  is  bagging, 
please  stop  in." 

Robert  Tie,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.. 
has  joined  "condo-mania."  He  is  a  real 
estate  developer  in  north  central  Indi- 
ana. 

^^  ^^  Leo  Rhickman  reports:  "Since 
/  /  graduating  from  C^olumbia's 
/  /  architecture  school  in  1981, 
I've  worked  for  two  firms  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Left  Stephen  Potters  Architects 
this  spring  to  develop  ideas  for  light 
fixtures  and  finniture.  My  first  chair 
was  published  in  Interiors  magazine  in 
October.  Received  my  architectural  li- 
cense. Busy  with  Brown  GALA  NY. 
Living  and  working  contentedly  at  397 
8th  .St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11215." 

Richard  J.  Carell,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  coinmenls:  "My  last  BAM  news 
flash  provoked  .several  rowdy  phone 
calls  from  former  classmates.  Can't  wait 
to  see  what  this  one  brings — job  offers, 
wedding  invitations?" 

Philip  K.  Cone  writes  that  "after 
graduating  from  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law  in  1981,  I  practiced  cor- 
porate and  estate  law  for  several  years 
in  Cincinnati.  Am  now  in  the  greener 
pastures  of  apartment/investment 
property  sales  and  was  married  on 
Sept.  29  to  Amie  Lilly  (Brvn  Mawr 
'82)." 

Josh  E.  Fidler  notes:  "As  far  as  news 
is  concerned,  I  have  recently  left  my 
corporate  law  practice  at  Paul,  Weiss  to 
become  vice  president  of  Macks  Equi- 
ties. Inc..  in  Baltimore,  a  real  estate 
syndicator.   I   will  identify  and  acquire 


investment  properties  anfl  market  such 
investments  thiough  private  plaie- 
iiients  and  a  publit  fund.  We  will  con- 
centrate our  acti\ilies  in  the  Middle 
All.nitic  and  eastern  Sunbelt  regions. 
Ho|)eluliy.  the  change  in  Jobs  will  allow 
me  to  spend  more  time  with  Genine 
[Macks  Fidler]  and  Alexandra  (2  years) 
and  to  become  nunc  involved  in  com- 
munity activities,  (ienine  also  left  her 
trusts  and  estates  practice  at  Willkie. 
Farr  recentlv.  although  she  is  staving 
current  by  writing  .i  book  on  uiuelated 
business  income  of  charitable  oigani/a- 
tions.  Alexandra  is  eagerly  awaiting  her 
second  birthday  party." 

Harry  J .  Finke  writes:  "On  Nov.  3,  I 
married  Elizabeth  Galloway  (William 
and  Mary  '79)  in  her  parents'  home  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  We  were  classmates  at 
Duke  Law  School.  We  are  both  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  tancinnati,  me  with 
Grayclon,  Head  &  Ritchey.  she  with 
Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  We  are 
looking  for  a  house.  " 

Dr.  Elm  Spring  Kimjman  and  her 
husband.  Nathan  (MIT  '78),  had  a  baby 
daughter,  Alexandra  Leigh,  on  May  15, 
1984.  Elin  and  Nathan  finish  their 
postdoctoral  fellowship  and  residency, 
respectively,  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  in  Richmond,  next  Jul\ . 

Elisabeth  (Betsy)  Miller  has  been  liv- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C..  and  doing 
research  for  the  World  Bank.  After 
graduating  from  Lhunderbird  with  her 
master's  in  May  1982.  she  spent  a  year 
in  Mexico  and  a  summer  on  the  island 
of  Antigua  before  moving  to  D.C. 

Genie  Shao  and  IMeil  Steinberg  '75  are 
the  parents  of  Ja.son  Ming-Wei  Stein- 
berg, born  Nov.  II.  "Now  we  are 
definiteh  settled  back  in  Providence! 
Anyone  passing  through  town  feel  free 
to  stop  by  at  45  John  St." 

Dr.  Eugene  Wade  reports:  "I  have 
finished  my  family  practice  residency  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  My  wife  and 
I  and  our  two  children  have  moved  to 
Burlington.  N.C..  where  1  am  starting 
private  practice.  It  feels  good  to  be  fur- 
ther north  and  in  an  area  where  people 
have  heard  ot  Brown,  follow  the  Red- 
skins, and  are  not  obsessed  with  college 
football. " 

^^  ^^  Karen  L.  Carter.  Phoenix, 
/  ^^  .Ariz.,  notes:  "Alter  complet- 
/  V_^  ing  my  judicial  clerkship  with 
Judge  Mary  M.  Schroeder  on  the  Ninth 
Circuit  C^ourt  of  Appeals,  I've  begun 
work  as  an  associate  at  the  law  firm  of 
Lewis  &  Roca  in  Phoenix." 

Melanie  Weinberger  Coon  and  Ste- 
phen Coon  (see  GS)  report:  "Melanie  is 
in  the  reference  division  of  Houghton 


Mifflin  C;om[)anv,  where  she  woiks  on 
adveitising,  sales  |)roin()lioii,  and  pub- 
liiilv.  We're  both  working  haid,  enjoy- 
ing our  jobs,  and  are  happy  to  be  in 
Boston  alter  li\'ing  in  l'hila(hlplii.i  ,nid 
New  Vork.  Plenty  of  Brown  people  .ire 
nearby,  including  /r«/v  and  Eugene  Mahr 
'11  and  their  adorable  new  baby, 
(Christopher  Lewis." 

Elizabeth  /.  Doyne  tells  us:  "As  a 
clinical  psychologist,  I'm  working  part- 
time  at  Strong  Memorial  Hosjiiial  .ind 
thiee-quarlers  lime  in  pri\,ile  practice 
in  Rochester,  N.Y." 

Charln  Gabert  mat  ried  David  Franc 
on  Oct.  13  in  St.  Louis.  CCharIa  is  a  sen- 
ior editor,  marketing  communications, 
at  Compugraphic  Corporation.  David  is 
a  furnituie  maker  at  Brouwer  Wood- 
works.  Fhey  are  living  in  Boston. 

Karen  Berlin  Ishii  writes:  "Last  July, 
my  husband.  Hideki.  changed  jolis  and 
in  the  process,  we  moved  from  a  small 
farm  town  on  the  Japan  sea  coast  to 
Tokyo.  He's  now  with  the  international 
department  of  Kokusai  Securities,  a 
large  investment/brokerage  firm.  I've 
been  teaching  English  (at  home  and  by 
telephone!)  and  also  doing  freelance 
illustration.  I  recently  had  work  pub- 
lished in  Winds,  the  in-flight  maga/ine 
c_)f  Japan  Air  Lines.  Most  importantly. 
Hideki  and  I  became  the  verv  proud 
parents  of  a  son.  Jun.  born  on  Oct.  28. " 

Lawreyice  Y.  Kay  changed  Jobs  in 
September  and  now  works  at  Merrill 
Lynch  Money  Markets.  Inc.,  as  an  as- 
sistant vice  president.  He  writes:  'Still 
living  in  and  loving  (?!)  New  N'ork 
City.'" 

'  Dr.  ClifjordG.  Wallers,  Bronx.  N.Y., 
notes:  "I  graduated  in  June  from  the 
Harvard  Schools  of  Dental  Medicine 
and  Public  Health  with  D.M.D.  and 
M.P.H.  degrees.  I  am  currently  a  resi- 
dent in  general  practice  dentistry  at 
Montefiore  Hospital/North  Central 
Bronx  Hospital.  Mv  wile,  Lora  E. 
Fleming,  is  a  resident  in  lamily  practice 
medicine  at  Montefiore. " 

Dr.  Susan  Weil  and  Di'.  Michael 
Adesman  (see  '79)  report:  "Haxing  met 
at  Brown,  we  were  married  on  Aug.  7, 
1983.  in  a  garden  wedding  in  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif.  .Attendants  in  the  wedding 
were:  Ira  Kirchenbaum  '79.  Debby  Shule- 
vitz,  Essie  Rolnick  Nash,  and  Leon  Chow 
'79.  Many  other  Brown  grads  were 
present.  Many  cif  our  East  Coast  friends 
were  able  to  join  us  at  a  subsequent 
party  in  Bridgeuatcr,  Conn.  We  arc 
now  living  in  Philadel|)hia.  Susan  is  a 
fourth-year  resident  in  ob-gyn  and  is 
planning  to  enter  a  private  practice 
next  year.  We  welcome  hearing  from  all 
of  our  old   friends  and  have  become 
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quite  talented  at  giving  historical  tours 
of  our  fair  city." 

^^  ^^  Dr.  Michael  B.  Adesman  and 
/  vJ  Or.  Susan  M.  Weil  (see  78) 
/  %^  were  married  on  Aug.  7, 
1983,  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  They  are 
living  in  Philadelphia,  where  Michael  is 
a  third-year  resident  in  internal  medi- 
cine at  Temple  Ihiiversity  Hospital  and 
is  applying  for  cardiology  fellowships. 

Nalhalie  P.  Dana  tells  us:  "I  married 
John  Lowell  Thompson  in  September, 
and  we  are  now  living  in  Brighton, 
Mass.  John  is  the  director  of  develop- 
ment at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Wes- 
ton, and  I  am  currently  job  himting." 

Amy  J.  /)o!w/o// writes:  "In  May,  I 
completed  an  M.S.  in  public  health  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Within 
two  days  I  was  on  the  road  to  Chicago. 
On  June  17,  I  was  married  to  Steve 
Gore.  Steve  (who  will  keep  his  own 
name)  is  a  resident  in  internal  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical 
Center.  I  have  recently  begun  work  as  a 
planning  and  marketing  analyst  at  the 
Children's  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago. Steve  and  I  can  be  reached  at 
5337  South  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago 
60615." 

Susati  Draper  is  working  as  a  TV 
news  producer  at  the  ABC  affiliate 
(WCVB)  in  Boston. 

Rr^ssell  L.  Ellsworth  and  his  wife, 
Darleen,  of  Rumford,  R.I.,  report  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Katrina  Marie,  on 
Aug.  21. 

Sara  Deadrick  Fne,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  married  Minot  A.  Frye  (Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  78)  on  Sept.  8,  in  a 
ceremony  pei  formed  by  The  Rev.  Craig 
Toxomend  77.  Attendants  included 
Martha  Starkweather  Altreuter  and  Adri- 
enne  Morphy.  Many  other  Brown  grad- 
uates attended. 

Susie  I.eSueur  Lees  and  Madison 
"Toby"  Lees  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Katherine  Cashman  Lees,  on 
Sept.  17.  Susie  is  taking  time  off  from 
law  school  to  care  for  Katie.  Toby  is  a 
manager  with  American  Hospital  Sup- 
ply. They  live  in  Arlington,  Texas. 

Robin  J.  Lewis  has  completed  her 
Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  and  is  now 
on  the  faculty  at  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity in  Norfolk,  Va.  "I'd  love  to  hear 
from  old  friends  who  can  reach  me 
through  the  psychology  department. 
Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk 
23508." 

Lino  S.  Lipinsky  and  Diana  L.  De- 
Gette  (Colorado  College  "79)  were 
married  in  Denver  on  Sept.  15.  The 
marriage  was  performed  bv  The  Rev. 
Monica  Bauer,  and  Mark  Dietnch  '80  was 


in  the  wedding  party.  Other  Brown 
alumni  were  there  and  at  the  New  York 
reception  on  Sept.  22.  Lino  and  Diana 
are  both  attorneys  in  Denver,  where 
Lino  is  associated  with  the  hrm  of 
Holme  Roberts  &  Owen. 

Todd  /.  Richman,  Los  Altos,  Calif., 
writes:  "I  continue  to  work  for  Hewlett- 
Packard  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  as  a 
product  manager  for  commercial  mini- 
computers. I  managed  to  see  the  tele- 
cast of  Brown's  convincing  victory  over 
Yale  in  football.  I  was  disappointed  that 
none  of  the  band's  halftime  show  was 
televised.  At  least,  being  out  here  near 
Stanford,  I  get  to  see  a  band  run 
around  and  have  fun  like  Brown's  while 
watching  a  football  team  that  wins 
about  as  many  games  as  Brown!  Oh, 
well... " 

Enc  A.  Roth,  Boulder,  Colo.,  notes: 
"I  was  married  to  Vicki  Ann  Tiedeman 
(Valparaiso  L'niversity  '81)  on  Oct.  21 
in  a  snowy  moimtaintop  service  near 
Boulder,  Colo.  Several  Brown  grads 
were  in  attendance." 

Jeffrey  Sia  is  working  as  a  trial  at- 
torney for  the  law  firm  of  Libkuman, 
Ventura,  Ayabe  &  Hughes  in  Honolu- 
lu. He  deals  primarily  in  defense  litiga- 
tion in  civil  cases. 

/^  /^  Leila  J.  Afzal  is  an  attorney 
V^  I  I  working  for  the  National 
V-/  \y  Oceanic  and  .Atmospheric 
Administration  in  Washington,  DC. 

Eric  Albert,  Medford,  Mass.,  re- 
ports: "On  Oct.  13,  I  married  Paoli 
Flor,  a  dental  hygienist.  Several  Brown 
grads  attended  the  ceremony.  We  wel- 
come letters  and  visitors  to  our  new 
address,  12  Abbott  St.,  Medford 
02155." 

Patricia  Andrews  is  getting  an 
M.B.A.  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. She  is  the  daughter  of  Jean  Fitz- 
gerald Andrews  (see  '50). 

Lee  Robert  Charlock  has  received  the 
highest  honor  Harvard's  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  can  bestow 
on  a  student.  He  has  been  designated  a 
Kennedy  Fellow  for  1984-85.  A 
fourth-year  medical  student  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land, he  hopes  to  receive  both  his  M.D. 
and  his  master's  in  public  policy  by 
June  1986. 

Kim  Clark  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Guy  Gannett  State  House  bureau  in 
Augusta,  Maine,  where  she  will  cover 
state  government  for  the  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express,  Kennebec  Journal,  and  Central 
Maine  Morning  Sentinel.  She  had  worked 
for  the  Portland  Press  Herald  for  two 
years,  covering  local  news  and  regional 


features  in  York  C^ounty. 

Cindy  T.  Cyker  and  Dr.  Jeffrey  S. 
Braun  were  married  on  Sept.  8  in  Bos- 
ton. Several  members  of  the  class  were 
there.  After  a  European  honeymoon, 
they  returned  to  their  home  in  Man- 
hattan, where  Cindy  is  a  consultant  at 
Cheverny  Associates,  Inc.,  a  French 
firm  specializing  in  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions. Her  husband  is  completing  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  New 
York  Medical  College  Metropolitan 
Hospitr>l. 

Derek  Donovan  is  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  flying  Huey  heli- 
copters. He  recently  received  a  Navy 
Commendation  Medal  for  a  lifesaving 
medical  evacuation  under  hazardous 
conditions.  He  will  leave  North  Caroli- 
na in  early  1985  for  his  first  Mediterra- 
nean cruise. 

Kathryn  L  Fleucher,  Washington, 
D.C.,  spent  the  autumn  in  Haiti  work- 
ing for  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Stephanie  Y.L.  Ip  and  Timothv  John 
Hunter  were  married  on  .April  7,  1984, 
in  Swarthmore,  Pa.  The  bride's  sister. 
Dr.  Julianne  Ip  '78,  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  Robin  Bed  Mansfield  was  also  a 
member  of  the  wedding  party.  Tim  is  a 
1979  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University 
and  received  his  master's  in  physiology 
from  .Akron  University.  He  is  the  assis- 
tant director  of  vascular  research  at 
Akion  (Ohio)  City  Hospital.  Stephanie 
graduated  with  her  master's  in  hospital 
administration  from  Duke  Lfniversity 
and  is  the  director  of  quality  assurance 
at  Barberton  Citizens  Hospital.  Many 
Brown  alumni  were  at  the  wedding. 
Tim  and  Stephanie  welcome  any  vis- 
itors who  are  in  the  Greater  Cleveland- 
.Akron-Pittsburgh  area  and  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  everyone  at  the  5th 
reunion  in  the  spring  of  '85." 

Jeff  D.  Klein  is  working  as  general 
manager  and  director  of  marketing  for 
a  new  music  company.  "You  can  reach 
me  at  Private  Music,  220  East  23rd  St., 
10th  floor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
(212)684-2533." 

Marion  M.  Mayer  is  a  family  nurse 
practitioner  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Enc  L  Michelman  is  a  securities  law- 
yer with  Gaston,  Snow,  Beekman  & 
Bogue  on  Wall  Street.  He  has  married 
Linda  Isner,  a  certified  public  accoun- 
tant who  graduated  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  1983.  She  is  from  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Eric  is  the  son  of  Leonard  S.  Mi- 
chelman (see  "45). 

Maiy  Ann  Weidinger  Rotar  is  a  sys 
terns  analyst  at  CPC  International.  Sh« 
and  her  husband,  John,  live  in  Mah 
wah,  N.J. 

Lori  S.  Salz,  Crofton,  Md.,  is  work- 


iiig  as  a  syslfiiis  engineer  for  Noideii 
Systems  in  Maryland  and  will  receive 
her  master's  degiee  from  George 
Washington  University  in  May. 

Dr.  Duane  M.  Smith  is  a  first-year 
resident  in  internal  nieditine  at  Harlem 
Hospital  Center  in  New  York.  His  ad- 
dress: 140  West  238th  St.,  Apt.  Bl, 
Bionx,  N.\'.  10463. 

Rock  A.  Tate.  Delray  Beach,  Fla., 
notes:  "My  wife  and  I  are  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  my  classmates  this  May 
at  our  class  of  '80  five-year  reunion.  1 
hope  everyone  turns  out  for  a  great 
reunion!" 
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Marie  L.  Aihtemetei.  Virginia 
eath,  V'a.,  uiites:  "1  gradu- 
ated Iroiii  the  Universitv  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law  in  Mav.  1  spent 
seven  harrowing  weeks  studying  for  the 
Virginia  bar  exam  and  took  it  in  July 
and  miraculously  passed.  I  am  now 
firmly  ensconced  in  the  Establishment, 
working  for  a  large  law  firm,  protecting 
the  coffers  of  corporate  America  from 
those  evil  widows  and  orphans.  I  don't 
think  the  Real  World  is  all  it's  cracked 
up  to  be  ..." 

Robert  M.  Goldberg  reports:  "Last 
summer,  my  wife,  Shira,  my  infant 
daughter,  Noa  Rebekah,  and  our  two 
cats  moved  into  our  first  home  in  East 
Providence.  Our  backyard  is  big 
enough  to  toss  a  football  and  already 
I'm  taking  the  first  leaves  of  autumn.  1 
am  the  executive  director  of  Temple 
Beth-El,  a  large  reform  temple  on  the 
East  Side  of  Providence.  Shiia  coordi- 
nates a  child-care  center  at  our  local 
Jewish  community  center.  We  are  set- 
tled and  happy  and,  yes,  loving  Little 
Rhody!" 

Ross  Goldstein,  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  is  in 
the  second  year  of  the  MB. A.  program 
at  the  Stanfoid  Graduate  School  of 
Business  after  ha\ing  wcjrked  for  two 
years  in  investment  banking  at  Morgan 
Stanley  in  New  York. 

Jayne  M.  Henderson.  Newton,  Mass., 
is  in  her  third  year  at  Boston  College 
Law  School.  "1  will  be  graduating  in 
May  and  plan  to  find  emplovment 
somewhere  warm,  sunny,  and  snow- 
less!  " 

Frank  J.  Mello  and  (Uaire  Qiiillian 
Mello  '82,  Bolton,  Conn.,  announce  the 
birth  of  their  son,  James  Quillian,  on 
Aug.  21,  1984. 

Rick  Olson,  Washington,  D.C., 
notes:  "After  eighteen  rather  tedious 
months  of  doing  consular  work  on  the 
Mexican  border,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  my  next  assignment  in  the  Foreign 
Service;  two  years  of  living  dangerously 
in  Kampala,   Uganda.   1   will   be  doing 


political  and  economic  icpoiliiig  ai  tiu- 
embassy  there.  Adventurous  Biunoni- 
ans  welcome." 

Stacy  Rubis,  Englcvvootl  Cliffs,  N.|.. 
is  working  as  an  advertising  copvvvi  iter 
at  I'rentice  Hall  i'liljlislurs  ,ind  plans  to 
be  married  this  summei  m  Ciiee(e. 

Smun  L.  .S'a)r/.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
writes:  "1  was  married  on  Aug.  25  to 
Peter  A.  White,  a  '77  graduate  of 
UMass-Amhersl,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Boston  i'ublic  Schools.  I  am  a  third- 
year  student  at  Northeastern  University 
Law  School.  Many  Brown  alums  at- 
tended the  wedding." 

Amy  Spector,  New  York  City,  is  in 
her  final  year  at  NYU  School  of  Law. 
Following  graduation,  she  will  be 
clerking  for  a  federal  judge  in  Ver- 
mont. "Fni  enjoying  life  in  New  York 
and  am  in  touch  with  many  friends 
from  Brown  " 

Susan  M.  Szahu  is  now  in  her  last 
year  at  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School  and  is  interviewing  for 
pediatric  residencv  piograms.  "I'm 
singing  in  the  choir  at  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.,"  she 
writes. 

Dave  Vachulek  married  Leslie  Co- 
ville,  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  on  July  21, 
1984.  They  are  living  in  St.  Louis,  "but 
would  like  to  move  back  East  someday." 

/~\  ^~V  Jim  Ferris  notes:  "Eve  staked 
^C  ^  a  placet  gold  mining  claim 
V^  ^^  — the  .Sugar  Magnolia  Claim 
— in  Nevada  County,  Calif.  When  not 
amidst  the  splendor  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, I  work  as  a  geologist  in  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

Catherine  Karnow  writes  that  she  is 
living  in  Paris  and  working  as  a  free- 
lance photographer. 

Linda  S.  Kulla  reports:  "I'm  enjoy- 
ing living  in  New  ^'oik  City,  making 
new  friends  and  latihing  up  with  many 
old  friends  from  Brown.  1  will  be  leav- 
ing again  soon  for  another  extended 
business  trip  to  Madeira,  Portugal." 

Claire  Quillian  Mello  and  Frank  J. 
Mello  '81,  Bolton,  Conn.,  announce  the 
birth  of  their  son,  )ames  Quillian,  on 
Aug.  21. 

Lucy  Mendelsohn  and  Fru  Fain  live 
at  635  Gerona  Rd.,  Stanfoid,  Calif. 
94305.  Phone:  (415)  327-6687.  I  liey 
are  engaged  and  will  be  married  on 
Aug.  25  in  Roslyn,  N.Y. 

Susan  G.  Van  Horn,  Philadelphia, 
tells  us:  "I  have  returned  to  business 
school  to  pursue  a  joint  M.B.A./M.A.  in 
international  studies  at  Penn's  Wharton 
School  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  1  am 
one   of  fifty-two   students   in   the   first 


class  of  the  newly  founded  Joseph  H. 
Laudei  Institute  for  Management  and 
International  Studies.  Keith  Abell  '79  is 
the  only  other  Brown  graduate  in  the 
program.  My  new  address:  3817 
Spruce  St.,  Box  213,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19104.  (215)  387-860(i' 

Mark  I).  Weir  and  Holly  A.  Regan 
(Cornell  '81)  were  married  Sept.  24, 
1983.  Ihe  wedding  party  included 
Anthony  Cannistru,John  WaLh.  and  James 
Lutz.  Ihe  couple  now  lives  in  Manassas, 
Va.,  where  Mark  is  an  electrical  engi- 
neer for  IBM,  and  Holly  is  employed  as 
a  social  wcjrker  for  Prince  William 
County. 

^~\  ^^  William  Carrie  notes:  "After 
^C  '^  working  on  the  Space  Shuttle 
\^  \J  in  Los  Angeles  since  gradua- 
tion, I've  decided  to  come  back  to  the 
East  Coast.  I'm  now  in  Washington 
working  at  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  as  a 
defense  technology  consultant  for  the 
government. " 

Amy  D.  Gruber,  New  York  City, 
writes:  "I'd  like  to  report  that  I  got 
married  this  past  Sept.  15  to  Lt.  Joseph 
M.  Cregan.  The  wedding  was  a  small 
class  of  '83  reunion.  I'm  attending  my 
last  year  at  Rutgers  Medical  School.  Joe 
is  on  a  year-long  tour  of  duty  in  Seoul, 
South  Korea.  And  we're  both  enjoying 
a  sort  of  modern-day,  very-long-dis- 
tance marital  bliss." 

Deborah  Howard.  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  tiraduate 
Students  Association  at  UCLA,  the 
9,500-member  student  government 
organization  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students  on  campus.  She  reports 
that  Scut  Spicer  '72  was  re-elected  to  the 
position  of  vice  president  of  external 
affairs,  and  Pedro  Noguera  is  currently 
the  president  of  UC  Berkeley's  gradu- 
ate students  association. 

Dorsey  (D.J.)  James  reports:  "Hi, 
folks,  can  you  believe  it?  Almost  two 
years  after  graduation  and  I  am  still 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Having  a  good  time 
in  Massachusetts,  working  in  New 
Hampshire  for  Digital  Equipment  Cor- 
poration. Applying  to  business  school 
for  September  '85.  'California  here  I 
come  right  back  where  I  started  from.' 
I  would  love  to  ski  with  an\  Brownies. 
Drop  me  a  line  at  47  Princeton  St., 
5-240,  Leominster,  Mass.  01453.  (617) 
537-0367." 

Brooke  Hollowell  Linn  writes  that  she 
was  married  to  Richard  Linn  last  Aug. 
1 1.  They  are  living  in  Beaumont,  Tex- 
as. 

Kent  Lundgren  is  managing  the  new 
branch  office  in  Hong  Kong  for  Landor 
Associates,    an    international    strategic     57 


design  consultancy  based  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  would  welcome  a  visit  from 
any  Brown  alumni. 

Kinion  Mimoliui.  C'.happaqua,  N.Y., 
notes:  "After  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  1  spent  the  next 
months  fund-raising  for  Mondale-Fer- 
raro.  This  activity  proved  to  be  enlight- 
ening, fulhlling,  and  ultimately  rather 
frustrating." 

Kirk  Michael,  Randolph,  Mass.,  is 
working  with  David  Cho  '80  in  market- 
ing computers  for  doctors.  Their  com- 
pany is  Computer  Options — "Coni- 
pumed"  is  a  subsidiary. 

H.B.  Sirgi'l  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  C:aliiornia  (Berkeley). 
Address:  'if)  11  Hearst  Ave.,  Apt.  #207, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94709.  During  the 
summer  he  was  employed  by  Lucas- 
Films,  Inc.,  working  on  special  com- 
puter graphics  projects  for  the  compa- 
ny, and  he  continues  to  work  part-time 
for  the  company. 

Rohi'il  /.  Slevem  is  still  at  NYU  Law 
School  in  New  Vork  City.  He  says  "it 
seems  to  be  getting  better." 

Kctil  M.  Swig.  San  Francisco,  is  in 
his  second  year  at  Hastings  Law  School 
and  is  on  the  law  review.  "This  past 
summer  I  worked  lor  the  Demociatic 
National  Convention  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  press  and  communications  de- 
partment. Other  than  being  bogged 
down  with  haid  work,  all  is  well." 

Baihara  Winkler  is  doing  a  twelve- 
month M.A.  in  rinal  development 
planning  at  the  LIniversity  ol  East  Ang- 
lia.  She  reports  that  "life  in  England  is 
very  pleasant,  but  it's  not  all  that  dif- 
ferent Irom  that  in  New  England.  Prior 
to  starting  this  program,  I  spent  several 
months  living  in  Israeli-occupied  terri- 
tory on  the  West  Bank.  My  address  is 
90  Glebe  Rd.,  Norwich  NR2  3|Q,  Nor- 
folk, U.K.  Visitors  are  welcome." 

^~\  A  Eileen  A.  Brurkenllial,  Hono- 
Nk  /I  lulu,  writes:  "Life  in  paradise 
ij  _L  is  treating  me  very  well,  and 
there's  even  enough  time  between  sail- 
ing and  windsurhng  to  take  a  few  class- 
es. I've  run  into  other  Brown  grads, 
Paul  Lucey  '80  and  Sean  McCann  '82,  on 
the  University  of  Hawaii  campus,  but 
really  miss  everyone  back  East.  I'd  love 
to  see  other  Brown  folk  if/when  they 
pass  through  the  islands.  New  address 
is  3(i74A  Hilo  Place,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96816." 

Ariane  Cherbuliez,  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
notes:  "I  am  living  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Hackley  .School,  the  prep  school 
where  I  teach.  Evenly  divided  between 
the  math  and  Fiench  departments,  I 
can  never  complain  of  monotony.  Any- 


one is  welcome  to  stop  in  or  call  (914) 
332-.')580  if  in  the  neighborhood,  julie 
Szubu  left  with  four  days  notice  for  a 
teaching  position  in  Morocco.  Her  par- 
ents (both  teachers  heie)  will  forward 
any  mail  or  well-wishes  to  her." 

Kathy  Krull  reports:  "Chicago-based 
Bruins  from  the  class  of  "84  had  their 
hrst  annual  bash  on  Nov.  17.  Torrey 
Foster,  Les  Rectum,  and  I  were  the  hosts 
and  invite  any  other  Chicago  Bruins  to 
contact  us  concerning  the  spring  bar- 
becue." 

Thomas  D.  Milnes  is  working  at 
EG&G  Washington  Analytical  Services 
Center,  Dahlgren,  Va.,  as  a  systems 
analyst.  Classmates  can  reach  him  at 
810  William  St.,  Apt.  3,  Fredencksbuig, 
Va.  22401. 

John  A.  Nash  writes  that  he  is  en- 
joying life  in  the  South  at  Vanderbilt 
Medical  School  in  Tennessee.  "1  am 
looking  fbrwaid  to  the  Warbler's  wed- 
ding next  suinmer,  and  wondering  if 
Linus's  will  take  place  shortly  after- 
wards." 

Michael  J.  Sitgannan  tells  us:  "I'm 
working  for  a  publishing  company  and 
now  live  in  Pittsbuigh — 'Gateway  to  the 
West.'  It  is  really  a  nice  city,  so  if  any- 
one is  out  this  way,  look  me  up!  Even 
non-Steelcr-fans  are  welcome." 

BethAnn  Zambella  writes:  "After 
spending  the  summer  working  at 
McCall's  magazine,  I  am  now  assisting 
the  editors  of  Playboy. "  Although  work- 
ing in  New  York  City,  she  lives  in 
Montclair,  N.J.,  and  is  eager  to  hear 
from  anyone  at  201  Claremont  Ave., 
Montclair  07042. 

^^-^  ^  Edivin  J.  Harl  '34  Ph.D., 
I  ^^Port    Angeles,    Wash.,    was 

V^^  kJ  awarded  the  academic  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  natural  sciences  by  the 
Technical  LIniversity  of  Berlin  on  Nov. 
2.  The  author  of  moie  than  150  scien- 
tific papers,  he  has  continued  his  active 
involvement  in  science  since  his  retire- 
ment as  a  group  leader  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  in  1975. 

Frederick  H.  Gaige  '63  M.A.T.,  '70 
Ph.D.,  writes:  "In  August,  I  was  ap- 
pointed campus  executive  officer  on 
the  Berks  Campus  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  one  of  twenty-one 
cainpuses  of  the  university  system. 
There  are  1,000  full-time  and  5,000 
part-time  students  on  the  Berks  Cam- 
pus. The  campus  executive  officer  has 
overall  responsibilities  for  administra- 
tion of  the  campus." 

Charles  F.  Corlese  '72  Ph.D.,  Denver, 
notes:  "On  Sept.  1,  I  became  dean  of 
the  college  (the  undergraduate  degree- 
granting   entity)   of  the    LIniversity   of 


Denver.  Until  that  time,  I  had  been 
director  of  the  Center  for  Community 
Change  Studies  at  the  university." 

Alan  R.  Balboni  '73  Ph.D.  was  re- 
cently ajjpointed  dean  of  educational 
services  at  Clark  County  Community 
College  in  North  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  He 
also  teaches  international  politics  at  the 
Las  Vegas  campus  of  the  College  of  St. 
Francis. 

Dave  Tedlock  '74  A.M.,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  has  been  appointed  copy  chief  at 
Duval  Advertising.  He  has  done  re- 
search work  at  a  4A's  agency  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  has  had  teaching 
appointments  at  the  Hai vaid  Business 
School  and  Iowa  Slate  University. 

Stephen  Coon  '76  Ph.D.  and  Melanie 
Weinberger  Coon  (see  '78)  write:  "Steve  is 
working  as  a  consultant  with  Corporate 
Decisions,  Inc.  We're  both  working 
hard,  enjoying  our  jobs,  and  happy  to 
be  in  Boston  after  living  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Plenty  of  Blown  people 
are  nearby." 

Adrian  C.  Hayes  '76  Ph.D.  teaches  in 
the   department   of  sociology   and   an 
thropology    at     Bowdoin    College    in 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

Omar  A.  Karivi  '80  Ph.D.,  Houston, 
is  a  visiting  assistant   professor  at   ih 
University   of  Houston,   Central   Cam^ 
pus,  in  the  department  of  chemistry. 

Michael  Muller  '77  Sc.M,  '80  Ph.D. 
Piscataway,  N.J.,  is  associate  professoi 
in  the  department  of  mechanical  anc 
aerospace  engineering  at  Rutgers  Uni 
versity.  He  leceived  the  Pi  Tau  Sigms 
Gold  Medal  at  the  winter  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of  Me 
chanical  Engineers  in  New  Orleans 
The  medal  is  awarded  to  the  youn 
engineering  graduate  who  has  demoa 
strated  outstanding  achievement  ir^ 
mechanical  engineering  within  ten 
years  of  graduation.  Michael's  involve- 
ment with  microprocessors  as  mechan- 
ical engineering  tools  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  microprocessor  laboratory 
with  teaching  and  research  goals. 

Daxnd  E.  Hintenlang  '82  Ph.D  has  a 
position  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  Insti- 
tute of  Reseaich,  Washington,  D.C..  in 
nuclear  medicine. 

Susan  Schilling  Keats  '82  Ph.D.  and 
Dr.  John  P.  Keats  (see  '75)  write:  'It's 
hard  to  believe,  but  our  second  child, 
Ariele  Elizabeth  (born  Nov.  28,  1983), 
is  a  year  old  alreadv.  We've  enjoved  liv- 
ing in  Marvsville,  Calif.,  these  past  two 
years,  but  we  look  forward  to  moving  to 
a  more  permanent  residence  in  Seattle 
in  the  summer  of  1985." 


MD 
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Charles  Fmuklin  Miiitin  '05  A,M,, 
Wanensburg,  Mo,,  professor  emeritus 
of  English  at  Central  Missouri  State 
University,  a  teacher  for  forty-three 
years,  and,  for  a  time,  Brown's  oldest 
alumnus;  Jan.  14,  1984,  at  the  age  of 
105.  In  H»()4,  he  graduated  from'  Wil- 
liam Jewell  College  in  Liberty,  Mo.,  and 
was  elected  class  poet,  A  scholarship  to 
Broun  |)aid  his  $70  fees  plus  room  and 
board.  He  went  on  lo  teach  at  Central 
Missouri,  retiring  in  1951,  at  which 
time  a  building  was  named  after  him. 
Sui\ivors  include  his  son,  Dr,  P'rank  E, 
Martin,  12:?  South  St.,  Wanensburg 
6409:V 

^  Hujrh  Ltikezi'uud  RiissrII  '07,  Ashland, 
Kv.,  a  lelired  real  estate  investor;  Nov. 
19.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Surviving  are 
two  sons,  including  Henry  Clav  Russell, 
118  Clinton  Dr,,  Ashland  41  101, 

Adele  WilHes  Comber  '16,  I.utherville, 
Md.,  a  former  universilv  teacher  and 
archaeologist;  Nov.  4.  She  reieixed  her 
master's  from  Brown  in  1917  and  then 
attended  Columbia  l'ni\eisit\,  wheie 
she  (oiitinucd  liei  graduate  studies. 
She  taught  at  Brown  for  a  year,  before 
moving  to  Baltimore  in  the  1920s  to 
attend  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
wheie  she  leceived  her  Ph,D,  in  1925, 
Mrs,  Comber  spent  a  year  at  the  Amei- 
ican  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Greece  as  the  hrst  woman  Brown  grad- 
uate to  win  an  Archaeological  Insiiiuie 
Fell()wshi|),  Survivors  indude  bei  son, 
Thomas  F,  C(miber  III,  815  Chumleigli 
Rd.,  Baltimore  21212,  and  three 
daughters.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Frank  H.  Wildes  1889. 


Esther  EInahelh  Brinlzeiihoff  '19, 
Piovidence,  founder  of  the  East  Side 
Clinital  l..il)oiatory  in  1948  and  its  di- 
lectoi  until  19()(i;  Jan,  9.  She  was  chief 
medical  technologist  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  from  1919  lo  1918.  A  former 
piesidiiil  of  her  dass  and  former 
tri'asurei  of  tfie  Femljioke  .Alumnae 
Asso(ialion,  she  established  the  Charles 
B.  Stuart  Lectureship  in  ba(  teriology  at 
Brown  in  honor  of  hei  late  brother-in- 
law.  Survivois  indude  her  sister,  Helen 
Bnntzenhojl  Stuart  '22,  194  Lorimcr 
Ave.,  Providence  02906. 

Kalpli  Williams  Miner  '2 1 ,  Pawtuck- 
el,  R.I.,  held  representative  for  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Ciompanv  of 
New  York;  Dec.  20.  He  graduated  from 
MIT  and  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  I.  He  was  the  husband  of 
the  late  Edith  Co//  Miner  '19.  Survivors 
include  his  daughter.  Leslie  Miner  Taylor 
'45,  P.O.  Box' 261.  Crantham,  N.H. 
0375;?. 

Preston  Taple\  Stephenson  '21, 
Swampscoll.  Mass..  head  of  Turner 
Tanning,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  C^orporation.  before 
leliiing  as  president  in  1967;  Nov.  22. 
During  V\'oi  Id  War  I,  he  served  in  the 
Navy.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  He  leaves 
his  wife,  Florence,  26  Mostyn  St., 
Swampscott  01907.  and  ihiee  sons, 
iiu  hiding  Ceorge  H.  Stephenson  '57  and 
P.   I'apley  Stephenson,  jr.  '53. 

William  Hrayton  Jn'ing  Blake  '22, 
Waban,  Mass.,  retired  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  in 
Boston;  Feb.  27,  r983.  Sigma  Nu.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Lillian,  592 
(juinobec|uin  Rd.,  Waban  02168. 

Lau'renre  Whiteottdi  '22,  .Alleiilow  n. 
Pa.,  associate  professor  emeritus  of 
geology  at  Lehigh  Universilv;  .Se})t.  (i. 
He  leceived  his  .V.M.  from  Princeton  in 
1928  and  his  Ph.D.  there  in  1930.  Pro- 
fessor Whitcomb  was  a  specialist  in  Pa- 
leozoic stratigraphy,  and  he  was  the 
aulhoi  of  many  articles  relating  to  it 
and  lo  the  leaching  of  geologv.  He  was 
listed  in  Ameriran  Men  o/  Srience.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  tlie  Ceological  Society  of 
Ameiica  and  a  past  president  of  the 
PennsyKania  .Xcadcmy  of  .Science.  .A 
foinier  leachei  at  both  Brown  and 
Princeton,  lie  received  the  Lindback 
Distinguished  Leaching  .-Kward  in  1964 
liom  l.etiigh,  where  he  had  taught  for 
ihiil\-five  years.  He  was  former  editor 
ol  ilu-  Eastern  Section.  National  Assuiia- 
lion    (//   Ceoloir\   Teachers   and   a    formei- 


associate  eciitoi  of  ihc  Journal  of  Ceolog- 
ical Education.  Sigma  Xi,  Alpha  Delta 
I'hi.  Suivivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth 
Copeland  Whilcomb,  Luther  Crest, 
Apt.  #375,  800  Hausman  Rcl..  Allen- 
lown  18101;  a  daughter,  Sarah  Whit- 
coitih  Keen  '5H;  ,incl  a  son.  Howard  Russell 
Whitiondi  'Of.  Memorials  ma\  be  sent  lo 
the  Whilcdiub  Fund  ,il  Broun. 

Ilitiin  (.arpcntct  .\iith(iii\  '23,  East 
Providence.  R.L,  ,iii  employee  of  the 
Oliio  Slate  I  esling  Laboratory  at  Oiiio 
State  University  in  C;olumt)us:  Jan.  7. 
He  served  as  a  counter  inlelligence 
agent  in  World  War  II.  I'hela  Delta 
C:ln.  Survivors  include  his  brother. 
David  C.  Anthony  '30.  109  .Algonciuin 
Rd..  Fast  Providence  02916. 

Ernest  John  Woel/el  '23,  Atherlon, 
Calif.,  a  retired  investment  banker  and 
senior  partner  at  F.S.  Moseley  in  Bos- 
ton; Nov.  23.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Income  Fund  of  Boston  as  well  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Warren  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  IVabody,  Mass.,  and  of  the 
New  ^'c)rk  Military  Academy.  He  was  a 
former  Brown  alumni  trustee  and  a 
former  |)resicienl  of  the  Brown  C;lub  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Woelfel  was  llie  first  recip- 
ient in  the  United  States  of  the  Golden 
Age  master  award  for  contract  bridge. 
Delta  Fail  Delta  Surviving  are  a 
daughter  and  a  son.  Ernest  /.  Woelfel.  Jr. 
'54,  P.O.  Box  542,  Denville.  N.J.  07834. 

Eredertch  Eevens  Pierce  '26, 
Providence,  senior  appraiser  at  Old 
Colony  Cooperative  Bank  in  Provi- 
dence; Oct.  12.  Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Sara,  206  Elmgrove 
Ave.,  Providence  0290(). 

Ixuhiiid  .\>nten  Chuce  '28,  San  Di- 
ego, senior  librarian  and  head  of  the 
North  Park  Branch  Library  in  San  Di- 
ego; Match  1984.  Fie  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Caiolina.  Sig- 
ma Nu.  .Survivors  are  uiikiKiuii. 

Rohett  Fri'driK  Miirschnii  '28, 
Homewood,  ill.,  retired  senior  research 
associate  for  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  fouucfiiig  pusideiil  of  the  Home- 
wood-Fldssmooi  High  .School  Board  of 
Education;  Nov.  22.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  chemistry  from  Penn  State 
University.  Mr.  Marschner  gained  na- 
tional attention  in  1957  when  he  com- 
piled a  list  of  the  thirty-eight  top  high 
schools  in  the  country  (based  on  their 
National  Merit  Scholars)  and  surveyed 
their  principals  for  success  faclots.  The 
findings  of  his  survey  were  published  in 
the  Chicairo  Tribune,  and  since  then,  the     59 


National  Merit  Scholarship  results  have 
become  a  standard  tool  in  rating  secon- 
dary schools  and  colleges.  Sigma  Phi 
Sigma.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ida 
Noble  Marschner  '28,  18427  Stewart 
Ave.,  Honiewood;  two  sons;  and  two 
brothers.  Donald  Marschner  '29  and  H. 
William  Marschner  '34. 

Willis  Hill  Stephens  '28,  Birming- 
ham, Mich.,  a  retired  employee  of  the 
Acme  Paint  Company,  where  he  had 
worked  for  more  than  forty  years;  Dec. 
11.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Kathleen,  1369  Westwood, 
Birmingham  48009,  a  daughter,  and  a 
son. 

Henry  Jacob  Ruesch  Dorer  '30, 
Rossmoor,  N.J.,  president  of  Ell-Dorer 
Contracting  Company  of  Warren,  N.J.; 
Nov.  1 1.  He  was  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Ceneral  Contractors  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Grace,  284  Sunset  Cir., 
Jamesburg,  N.J.,  three  sons,  and  a 
stepson. 

Alfred  Levin  '31,  Kent,  Ohio,  for- 
mer Kent  State  University  history  pro- 
fessor and  an  expert  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; Nov.  28.  He  earned  his  doctorate 
from  Yale.  During  World  War  H,  he 
was  a  research  analyst  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Before 
moving  to  Kent  State,  he  had  been  a 
faculty  member  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  for  many  years.  He  also 
taught  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Professor  Levin  served  as  a  re- 
search analyst  at  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies  at  MIT.  His  first  major 
book  (in  1940)  was  called  "the  first 
major  examination  of  the  Russian  par- 
liamentary system  published  anywhere 
in  the  world  since  1917. "  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Fannie,  386  Wilson  Ave., 
Kent  44240. 

Kenneth  Clifford  Costine  '32,  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  a  retired  salesman  with  Arthur  A. 
Watson  &  Co.,  Insurance,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Aug.  27.  He  lived  in  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  for  many  years.  Sigma  Nu. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Costine,  4717  A  Edwards  Mill  Rd., 
Raleigh  27612. 

Loiraine  Rose  Loiacono  '32,  New 
London,  Conn.,  retired  chief  of  medi- 
cal social  services  for  the  Connecticut 
Welfare  Department;  Nov.  1.  She  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  social  work 
from  Fordham  University  and  had 
been  chief  of  medical  social  services  for 


ten  years.  The  late  Connecticut  gover- 
nor, Ella  Grasso,  praised  her  for  her 
role  in  initiating  and  developing  the 
state's  medical  social  services  program. 
After  retiring.  Miss  Loiacono  moved  to 
New  London  and  was  co-founder  of 
Aid  and  Assistance,  a  program  that 
provides  health-care  services  to  people 
at  home,  in  the  hospital,  and  at  nursing 
homes.  She  was  appointed  by  former 
Connecticut  Governor  John  Dempsey 
to  the  State  Planning  Council  for  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services  to  com- 
plete a  study  of  the  need  for  services 
for  the  disabled.  Surviving  are  a  broth- 
er and  two  sisters,  including  Lillian 
Loiacono,  4  Mallove  Dr.,  New  London 
06320. 

Newell  Howes  Morton  '32,  Reading, 
Mass.,  a  teacher  at  the  Belmont  Hill 
School  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  and  a  coach 
(at  various  times)  of  football,  hockey, 
baseball,  basketball,  and  tennis;  Dec.  1 . 
He  received  an  LL.B.  from  Suffolk  Law 
School  and  was  a  sergeant  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  in  World  War  II. 
An  active  resident  of  Reading,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Reading 
School  Committee  (among  other 
offices)  and  was  cited  as  Citizen  of  the 
Year  by  the  Reading  Cancer  Society. 
Phi  Delta  Theta.  He  is  survived  by  one 
brother,  Marcus  E.  Morton  '41,  198 
Woburn  St.,  Reading  01867. 

Dr.  Francis  Elmer  Temple  '32,  War- 
wick, R.I.,  a  physician  in  general  prac- 
tice; Nov.  23.  He  received  his  M.D. 
from  Tufts  Medical  School  in  1936.  At 
one  time,  he  served  as  superintendent 
of  health  for  the  city  of  Warwick.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  40 
Westonia  Ln.,  Warwick  02889. 

Elizabeth  Noble  Davu.  '33,  Abilene, 
Texas;  Aug.  9.  Survivors  include  her 
husband,  Curtis  F.  Davis,  4034  Russell 
Ave.,  Abilene  79605.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Ida  Noble  Marschner  '28  and  Dorothy 
Noble  Nnomarker  "i  1 . 

John  Charles  Simkevich  '33,  '38  A.M., 
Monmouth  Beach,  N.J.,  a  chemist  with 
Jones  &  Naumberg  Corporation  in 
New  York  City;  Dec.  19.  Surviving  are 
three  children,  including  Carl  P.  Simke- 
vich '74,  45  River  Ave.,  Monmouth 
Beach  07750. 

Howard  Kirkwood  Low  '35,  Coeur 
D'Alene.  Idaho,  retired  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  Sovereign  Resources, 
Inc.,  in  New  York;  January  1985. 
There  are  no  known  survivors. 


Dr.  Gilbert  Woiler  '35,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  a  dentist  practicing  in  Warwick, 
R.I.;  Jan.  9.  He  graduated  from  Tufts 
Dental  School.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Matilda,  40  Pilgrim  Dr.,  Cranston 
02905. 

John  Valentine  Donnelly  '36  A.M., 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  retired  principal  of 
Henry  Lord  Junior  High  School  in  Fall 
River;  Dec.  16.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Holy  Cross  College  and  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  Henry  Lord  from  1951  until  he 
retired  in  1975.  He  was  named  the  first 
director  of  guidance  for  the  Fall  River 
school  system  in  1942.  Survivors  are 
two  sons  and  four  daughters,  including 
Anne  Allison,  189  Garden  St.,  Fall  Riv- 
er 02720. 

Cluirles  Evans  Hughes  HI  '37,  New 
York  City,  a  well  known  architect  and 
the  grandson  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
1881,  the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States;  Jan.  7.  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
ceived  his  B.Arch.   from   the   Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design  and  served 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  during  World 
War  II.  He  was  a  leader  in  bank  archi- 
tecture who  played  the  major  role  in 
the  design  of  the  Manufacturers  Han- 
over  Bank  at  Fifth   Avenue  and  43rd 
Street  in  New  York  City,  a  four-story 
glass-walled    structure    built    in    1954. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  this 
structure  "set  the  architecture  of  banks 
in   a   new  direction. "    Previously,   most 
had  been  solid,  stone  buildings.  At  the 
time  he  designed  the  bank,  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  architectural  firm  of 
Skidmore.  Owings  &  Merrill.  The  de- 
sign was  so  widely  celebrated  that  it  led 
to  a  commission  to  design  the  Citibank 
building  at  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port. For  many  years,  Mr.  Hughes  con- 
ducted his  own  practice.  In  the  1970s, 
he  served  as  the  architect  for  several 
restoration    projects    at    South    Street 
Seaport   in   New   York.    He  served  as 
president  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  .Architects  in 
1978  and  1979  and  was  named  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Active  in  issues  relating  to  zoning  and 
historic  preservation,  he  was  the  con- 
sulting architect  for  the  Morris-Jumel 
Mansion    and    the     Friends    Meeting 
House  in  Manhattan.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
an    alumni    trustee    of    Brown    from 
1955-62    and    was    president    of    the 
Brown  Club  in  New  York  from  1958  to 
1960.  ,A.lpha  Delta  Phi.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Kimberlv,  311  East  50th  St., 
New  York  City  10022.  He  was  the  son 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Jr.  '09. 


Alexander  Alexwn  '158,  Kaiiliascii, 
Mass.,  a  sales  representative  with 
Hathaway  Advertising  before  retiring 
in  1982;  Nov.  13.  He  also  attended  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  was  a 
decorated  veteran  ol  World  War  II. 
.Smvivors  include  his  wife.  Olive,  53 
Walnut  St.,  Kairhaven  02179,  three 
sons,  and  three  daughters. 

Martin  George  Rolland  "38,  Weston, 
Mass.,  a  mechanical  engineer  and  re- 
tired senior  vice  president  of  Anderson 
Nichols  Company  in  Boston;  Nov.  II. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  involved 
in  the  Manhattan  Project  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  (>alifornia  at  Berkeley.  Delta 
Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Agnes, 
54  Woodchester  Dr.,  Weston  02193, 
two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

Howard  Atha  Shaw,  Jr.  '39,  Grosse 
Pointe  Farms,  Mich.,  vice  president  of 
Stark  Hickey.  Inc.,  in  Detroit;  Nov.  9. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II  and  was  former  secretary  of  the 
Detroit  Brown  Club.  .-Mpha  Delta  Phi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
P.O.  Box  36043,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms 
48236. 

Bernard  Slowe  Sabean.  Jr.  '40,  Gar- 
land, Texas,  an  employee  of  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft  Corporation  in  Dallas; 
June  10,  1984.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Etta,  3713  South  C;ienbrook  Dr., 
Garland  75041. 

Raymond  Joseph  Sicard  '41,  C^ran- 
ston,  R.I.,  a  certified  public  accountant 
who  worked  for  the  Griswold  Rubber 
Company  in  Connecticut  for  ten  years, 
retiring  as  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Nov.  2.  He  was  a  World  War  II  Army 
veteran  and  received  a  Bronze  Star. 
After  graduation  from  Bentley  College 
in  1947,  he  worked  for  the  accounting 
firms  of  Ernst  &  Ernst  and  Deloitte, 
Haskins  and  Sells.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Cecilia  Romano  Sicard  '42.  87  Mer- 
edith Dr.,  Cranston  02920,  two  sons, 
and  a  daughter. 

Thornton  Munro  Richards.  Jr.  '42, 
South  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  a  self-em- 
ploved  scrimshaw^  artist  and  ivorv  en- 
graver; June  2,  1984.  He  was  a  pilot  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Forces  during  World  War 
II,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain.  Psi 
Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Marion,  4  Harbor  Hill  Rd.,  South 
Dartmouth  02748.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Thornton  M.  Richards  '10. 

Arthur  Bateman  '46,  Medina,  Ohio, 
iit,Monal   vice   president   for  the   Auto- 


matic Spiinkler  (Jorporaliun  of  .'\meri- 
ca;  Jan.  4.  He  was  a  Navy  lieutenant  in 
World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Shirley,  5373  Rustic  Hills  Dr., 
Medina  44256,  two  daughters,  and  a 
son. 

Manuel  Medirous  C.ahral  '46,  Mount 
Laurel,  N.J..  a  composer,  musician, 
author,  and  president  of  Spectracolor- 
Reynolds  Publishers  in  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.;  Nov.  13.  He  held  a  master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  a  doctorate  from  Coombs 
College  of  Music  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
founded  and  directed  the  Mount  Lau- 
rel Onter  for  Performing  Arts,  was  a 
composer  and  publisher  of  religious 
and  classical  music,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  nonfiction  book,  These  Portuguese, 
published  in  1953.  In  1971,  he  was 
executive  director  of  the  former  New 
Jersey  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  pi- 
anist and  harpist,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  German  Composers  Society.  There 
are  no  known  survivors. 

Marland  Charlton  Williams  '46,  Bar- 
rington,  R.I.,  founder  and  owner  of  the 
Williams  Company,  a  Providence  ad- 
vertising agency;  Dec.  7.  He  was  a 
World  War  II  Navy  veteran.  A  member 
of  the  Barrington  Yacht  Club  and  its 
commodore  in  1977-78,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  building  an  addition  to 
the  club.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Patricia,  67  Mathewson  Rd.,  Barrington 
02806.  He  also  leaves  two  sons, 
including  Xicholas  Williams  '84. 

Malcolm  Ernest  Boynton  '49,  Bolton, 
Mass.,  a  construction  manager  for 
many  years  and  president  of  M.E. 
Boynton  Corporation;  Dec.  2.  He 
graduated  from  Tufts  L'niversitv  and, 
during  World  War  II,  served  as  a  Navy 
pilot.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  He  leaves 
his  wife,  Nancy,  84  Sampson  Rd.,  Bol- 
ton 01740,  two  sons,  ancl  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Clyde  Augustus  Kelley  '49,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  a  retired  engineer  for  IBM;  Dec. 
3.  A  former  resident  of  Cincinnati,  he 
was  a  registered  professional  engineer, 
real  estate  broker,  and  securities  sales- 
man. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eileen, 
74321  Hillbouni  Dr.,  Charlotte  28212, 
two  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

Harry  Aspmall  '50,  Stanton.  C^alif., 
supervisor  of  the  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing Department  at  U.S.  Electrical  Mo- 
tors in  .Anaheim,  Calif;  Jan.  6.  Born  in 
Bolton,  England,  he  was  an  .Armv  vet- 
eran  of  World   War   II.   Survivors   in- 


(lude  his  wife.  Doris,  7722  Rulliann 
Ave.,  Stanton  90680,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter. 

Louis  Francis  Gilchrist  '50,  Jackson- 
\ille,  Fla.,  a  retired  English  teacher  at 
lautiton  (Mass.)  High  School;  Oct.  5. 
He  was  a  World  War  II  Army  Air  Force 
veteran.  Survivors  include  a  brother, 
Leo,  34  Grant  St.,  Taunton  02780. 

George  MacDonald  Horlon  '50, 
Cranston,  R.I.,  an  English  teacher  at 
Cranston  High  School  East  from  1953 
until  his  retirement,  and  head  coach  of 
the  school's  hockey  team;  Dec.  15.  Mr. 
Horton  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  His  hockey  team  won  the  state 
and  New  England  schoolljoy  champi- 
onships in  1969.  He  was  also  a  sailing 
instructor  and  regarded  as  the  best 
spinnaker  man  on  Narragansett  Bay. 
Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Barbara,  74  Moorland  Ave., 
Cranston,  a  daughter,  and  a  son. 

Nonnan  Jacob  Wiener  '50,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.,  a  lawyer  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Wiener  &  Zuckerbroth  in 
New  York  City;  July  12,  1984.  He  re- 
ceived his  LL.B  from  Columbia.  Mr. 
Wiener  worked  in  the  capital  gifts  drive 
for  Brown's  bicentennial.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Janet,  10  ,\rleigh  Rd., 
Great  Neck  11021. 

Gilbert  Russell  Poylon  '51,  Seekonk, 
Mass.;  Oct.  13.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  mother,  Mrs.  Royal 
Poyton,  855  Arcade  Ave.,  Seekonk 
02771. 

Dennis  William  Tierney  '51,  Raleigh. 
N.C.,  an  engineer  in  advanced  me- 
chanical development  at  IBM  in  Owe- 
go,  N.Y.;  .Apiil  5,  1984.  Mr.  Tierney 
received  his  master's  from  Syracuse 
University  in  1962.  He  is  survived  by 
his  former  wife,  Ms.  Lorraine  R.  Blake, 
a  .son.  Neal,  and  a  daughter,  Patricia,  all 
of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

George  Turner  Blome  '53,  Piano, 
Texas,  Dallas  branch  manager  of  the 
Arnica  Mutual  Insurance  Companv; 
Nov.  30.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  .Army 
after  graduation.  Phi  Ciamnia  Delta. 
Survivors  include  his  brother,  William 
Blome  '51,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Lester  Roy  Peavy  '56,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  an  emplovment  coimselor 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Emplo\ment  Securitv  for  manv  vears; 
Dec.  6.  He  played  football  at  Brown, 
and  suffered  a  brain  hemorrhage  in  a      gi 


game  with  URI  in  1954 — tliuugh  he 
subsequently  recovered  from  the  inju- 
ry. He  was  a  former  teacher  at  Rocky 
Hill  Country  Day  in  Warwick.  Phi  Delta 
Theta.  Siuvivors  include  his  wife.  Aria, 
128  Howland  Ave.,  East  Providence 
02914,  and  a  daughter. 

Louise  Morgan  Cool  '59  M.A.T., 
Providence,  a  Latin  teacher  at  the  Lin- 
coln School,  at  Warwick  Veterans 
Memorial  High  School,  and  at  Classical 
High  School  (Providence)  for  many 
years  before  retiring  in  1981:  April  6. 
Mrs.  Cool  was  a  graduate  ol  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1933.  She  stud- 
ied piano  at  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  in  New  York.  Survivors  include 
her  husband,  Robert  N.  Cool  '63,  217 
Pleasant  St.,  Providence  02906,  and  two 
daughters. 

Linda  Clarendon  Mead  '61,  Cireen- 
wich.  Conn.,  a  former  chemist  at 
American  C^yanamid  in  New  Jersey  and 
ConnecticiU;  Oct.  21.  In  Creenwich, 
she  served  on  the  boaid  of  li  ustees  of 
the  Mead  School  for  Human  Develop- 
ment from  1975-1984  and  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
two  years.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, John,  P.O.  Box  1379,  11  Augus- 
tus Ln.,  Creenwich  06830,  a  son,  and 
twoclaughters.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  [Mi:  Jean  Clarendon  '31  and  Kalherine 
Marsden  Clarendon  '31. 

Gerald  Wilbur  McCollum  '65,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  mathematics  at  lufts 
University;  Aug.  18,  of  cancer.  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard,  having 
won  a  Ibur-year  Danforth  Craduate 
Fellowship.  In  the  years  belore  he  died, 
he  was  working  on  a  book  pulling  to- 
gether material  on  the  topic  ot  group 
theory.  He  was  very  active  in  a  Boston- 
based  group  for  exploring  caves,  and 
he  also  did  rock  climbing.  Both  activi- 
ties were  unusual  lor  someone  who  liad 
been  blind  since  earh  childhood.  Delta 
Llpsilon.  He  is  survived  bv  his  parents, 
Frank  and  Ethel  McColliun,  Jonesport, 
Maine  04649,  and  a  brother. 

Barbara  Kahn  Pollack  '66,  Weston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1984.  She  did  graduate 
work  at  New  York  University  and  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Social 
Work  and  was  the  wife  of  the  late  S. 
Thomas  Pollack  '65.  Survivors  include 
her  sister,  Rhoda  Nussbaum,  229  Co- 
nant  Rd.,  Weston  02193,  and  two 
daughters. 

Ruperl  Paden  Hammond  '68   Ph.D., 


Barrington,  R.I.,  an  instructor  in  the 
Brown  Program  in  Medicine  from  1972 
to  1982;  Jan.  21.  He  received  his  Sc.B. 
from  Northeastern  Oklahoma  State 
College  and  his  Sc.M.  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Hammond  was 
associated  with  the  endocrinology  re- 
search department  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  for  many  years  before  retiring 
in  1982.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  14  Paquin  Rd.,  Barrington 
02806,  and  two  daughters. 

Jejjrey  Seaver  Keay  '69,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  director  of  investments 
and  cash  management  of  Leaseway 
Transportation  Corporation;  Oct.  30. 
He  served  in  the  Army  for  two  years. 
In  1972,  he  Joined  the  Union  Com- 
tnerce  Bank  as  personnel  assistant  and 
commercial  credit  analyst  until  moving 
to  Leaseway  last  May.  He  received  a 
master's  degiee  in  1976  from  C!asc 
Western  Reserve  University.  Alpha 
Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Virginia,  3115  Scarborough  Rd., 
Cleveland  Heights;  two  sons;  and  his 
parents,  including  Jo/iH  /.  Keay  '42. 

Martin  Berman  '73  Sc.M.,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  staff  scientist  and  chief  of 
staff  at  Pittsbmgh  Energy  Research 
Center  (U.S.  Department  of  Energy); 
Aug.  26.  He  was  awarded  his  B.S.  fn)m 
NYU's  College  of  Engineering  in  1960. 
He  was  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Polyh  C^orporation.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Clara,  458  Hunting 
Creek  Rd.,  C^anonsburg  15317. 

Howard  Elliott  14.  '75  Sc.M.,  '79 
Ph.D.,  Amherst,  Mass.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  computer  and  electrical  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts-Amhersl  who  was  among  the  first 
recipients  of  the  Piesidential  Young 
Investigators  Award  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation;  Nov.  19.  Professor 
Elliott  was  a  research  scientist  who  spe- 
cialized in  contrt)!  svstems  and  robotics. 
On  the  UMass  faculty  since  1982,  he 
was  co-founder  of  the  Laboratory  for 
Peiceptual  Robotics  there.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  research  in  the  use  of 
electrical  engineering  techniques  to 
control  the  movements  of  robots  and 
for  obtaining  funding  for  research 
projects.  According  to  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  he  was  "one  of  the  rising  stars 
of  the  imiversity."  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Charlotte  Spell  Elliott  '75.  26  Wildflower 
Dr..  Amherst  01002,  and  two  broliiers. 

Dr.  Hon'urd  Dwight  Wesley  '74,  '77 
M.D.,  Cllendale,  Ariz.,  a  physician  and 
captain  in  the  Air  Force;  Aug,  28.  Sur- 


vivors include  his  wife,  Kathleen,  15620 
North  56th'  Dr.,  Glendale  85306,  and 
three  children. 

Harry  Edward  Brunger  '79,  New 
York  Caty;  Nov.  3.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Brun- 
ger, 70  La  Salle,  Apt.  #9A,  New  York 
City  10027. 

David  Charles  RobbiiLs  '82,  Armonk, 
N.Y.;  Sept.  15.  Survivors  include  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rob- 
bins.  32  taeemer  Rd.,  Armonk  10504, 
and  two  brothers. 

Dr.  Scott  S.  Sinclair  '82  M.D.,  New 
York  (;ity;  April  18.  Survivors  include 
his  mother.  Coral  Nieland  Sinclair,  520 
West  114th  St.  (#23),  New  York  City 
10025. 
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soon  develop  the  suspicion  that  popu- 
lar, handsome,  and  superbly  talented 
Billy  is  not  worthy  of  this  simple 
weathered  scout,  who  sees  something 
spiritual  in  footbafi,  befonging  to  a 
team,  and  even  surprising  himself,  in  a 
small  college  in  Vermont. 


STRIKE  THREE  YOU'RE  DEAD  by 
R.D.  Rosen  '7 L  Walker.  1984.  234  pages. 
$12.95. 

Strike  Three  You're  Dead  takes  place 
not  in  the  sentimental  world  of  college 
sports,  but  on  a  piiblic-relations-con- 
scious  major-league  baseball  team,  the 
Providence  Jewels. 

Mind  you,  this  is  a  slightly  changed 
Providence.  The  city  boasts  a  lat-in- 
fested  brick  ballpark  and  enough  pop- 
ulation to  support  (just  barely)  an 
American  League  team  in  the  same 
division  as  the  Yankees  and  Red  Sox. 

Rosen,  a  public-  FV  writer  and 
producer  in  Boston,  likes  to  take  his 
swings  at  Rhode  Island.  "I  ha\e  this 
fantasy."  savs  one  of  his  characters, 
"that  I'm  going  to  look  at  a  map  of  New 
England  one  day  and  it  (Providence)  is 
not  going  to  be  there.  And  no  one  will 
miss  it." 

According  to  the  main  character. 
Jewel  outfielder  Har\e\  Blissberg,  the 
Providence  Journal  runs  headlines  such 
as  "Jewels  Sparkle"  or  "Jewels  Piove 
Priceless"  when  the  team  wins,  which 
isn't  often.  When  it  loses,  the  newspa- 
per comes  up  with  "Jewels  Only  Semi- 
precious," or  some  similar  gem. 
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As  suggested  by  the  less-than-sub- 
tle  title,  this  is  ;i  miiiclei  mvsterv  set 
against  a  baseball  batkdiop  in  the  way 
th.it  Dick  Fiaiitis  rnvster ies  are  plotted 
among  scenes  of  thoioughbied  racing. 

Unlike  clumsier  detective  tales, 
Sirikf  Three  treads  lightly,  as  in  this  seg- 
ment about  Blissberg's  baseball  card: 
"Harvev  rcmcnibcred  how  the  photog- 
rapher from  the  bubble  ginu  company 
had  coaxed  him.   Don't  look  so  grim,' 
he  had  said.  Harvey  knew  that  on  the 
back  of  the  card,  along  with  his  statis- 
tics, was  a  simple  cartoon  of  a  man 
wearing  a  mortarboard,  with  the  cap- 
tion: 'Harvey  has  a  degree  in  history 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts.'  " 

This  is  a  witty  novel  that  focuses  on 
Blissberg,  an  intelligent  and  likeable 
Jewel  with  a  Jewish  mother,  his  sports- 
caster  lover,  his  statistics-crazy  brother, 
and  his  muidered  relief-pitcher  friend. 
T  he  suspense  builds  nicelv,  and  the 
ending  hands  over  a  satisfving  solution. 
Rather  than  spoil  the  fun,  let  us  just  say 
that  baseball's  butler,  the  umpire,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

ACTIVISM 
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the  Rainbow  Cioalition  mentions  more 
teach-ins  on  South  Africa,  concerns 
with  Latino  admissions,  and  more:  "We 
have  a  huge  agenda." 

Sandor  Katz  and  John  Costin 
speak  enllnisiastically  about  a  confer- 
ence of  student  activists  Kat/  is  cooicli- 
nating,  held  at  Brown  in  mid-Febru- 
ary. They  expect  students  from  some 


twenty  universities — as  far  awav  as  Cal- 
ifornia— to  attend,  with  workshojjs  of- 
fered on  topics  such  as  South  Africa, 
Nicaragua,  nuclear  arms,  and  the  me- 
dia. Jason  Salzman  already  has  em- 
barked on  the  next  phase  of  his 
activism:  He  has  been  appointed  coor- 
dinator of  a  nuclear  education  out- 
reach program  funded  bv  the 
Topsfield  Foundation,  in  which  some 
seventy  Brown  students  are  now  being 
trained  to  speak  to  community  groups 
on  issues  relating  to  the  arms  race. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Providence  J  oiirnal- 
HuUetin  on  December  19,  Professor 
Jacob  Neusner,  the  outspoken  diicctor 
of  Biown's  Prograiu  in  Judaic  Studies, 
called  the  e\ents  of  this  past  fall  a 
"ciicus  "  and  denoiuued  the  "cocka- 
mamie  'citizen's  ariest'  of  CIA  iccruit- 
ers."  Neusner  went  on  to  point  out  that 
Brown's  is  a  loose  curriculum.  It  is 
known  on  campus,  moreover,  that  the 
distinguished  professor  thinks  the  cur- 
ri(  ulum  luo  loose. 

Yet,  Neusner  cone  luded  in  his  let- 
ter, the  curriculum  makes  Blown 
"special  and,  in  its  way,  splendid.  Free- 
dom has  its  costs.  The  educational  and 
academic  experiment  at  hand  is  well 
worth  the  circus  of  the  month." 

It  appears  there  are  many  on  cam- 
pus who  will  see  that  the  circus's  tents 
do  not  fold,  in  the  near  or  distant  fu- 
tuie. 

STRESS 
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"The  idea  that  students  experience 
stress  isn't  new,"  says  Rose,  "but  we've 
become  more  sophisticated  in  recog- 
nizing ttie  symptoms.  Understanding 
the  coping  process  is  more  sophisticat- 
ed than  it  was  ten  years  ago. "  When 
Rose  arrived  at  Brown  four  years  ago, 
she  organized  stress  management 
workshops  to  engage  students  in  dis- 
cussicjns  of  their  lifestyles.  In  the  five- 
week  workshops,  eight  to  ten  students 
talk  about  their  worries  and  insecuri- 
ties. 

"We  combine  open-ended  discus- 
sions with  skill-building  in  relaxation, 
time  management,  and  cognitive 
skills — how  to  be  aware  of  the  negative, 
self-deprecating,  garbagey  things  we 
say  to  ourselves.  These  students  say 
things  like,  'I  got  a  B  on  this  paper.  I 
messed  up  again.  I'm  going  to  flunk 
out.'  The  cognitive  skills  teach  them  a 
way  of  re-framing  their  experiences  so 
they  don't  feel  so  overwhelmed. 

"These  workshops  aren't  really 
therapy  so  much  as  they're  peer  sup- 


j)ort.  A  lot  of  the  stress  tfiese  students 
are  feeling  comes  from  com|)aring 
themselves  to  each  other.  I  hear  tliis  all 
the  time:  'If  admissions  knew  how  stu- 
pid I  am,  they  never  would  have  ad- 
mitted me.  Kveryone  has  it  mcjre  to- 
gether than  I.  Everyone  at  Biown  is 
smarter  llian  I  am.'  We  all  compare 
ourselves,  of  course,  l)ut  it's  a  lot  mote 
inten.se  at  this  age  gioup. 

"The  stiess  comes  from  students 
having  done  .so  well  academically  .ill 
their  lives,  and  suddenly  they're  thrown 
into  a  group  where  they're  all  the  best. 
That  fact  requires  a  huge  adjustment. 
It  takes  tliese  students  a  while  to  find 
their  strengths." 

In  four  years,  the  numfjer  of  stu- 
dents taking  advantage  of  the  work- 
shops and  piograrns  sponscjred  by  psy- 
chological services  lias  doubled.   This 
year,  it's  piojected  that  approximately 
1,600  students  will  participate  in  some 
kind  q{  workshop — whether  it's  on  eat- 
ing disorders,  sexuality  and  relation- 
ships, or  life  survival  skills. 

Rose  and  others  take  the  programs 
\.o  the  students — in  the  dorms  and  in 
facultv  fellcjws  meetings.  "We  do  a  lot 
of  talking,  and  stimulate  thinking.  My 
style  is  to  involve  the  students  as  much 
as  pcjssible.  I  don't  have  the  answers 
— I'm  only  there  to  offer  some  exper- 
tise." 

Often,  students  who  need  more 
than  a  workshop  on  stress  management 
will  come  to  the  meetings  rather  than 
contact  psychological  services  for  an 
appointment.   "Stress  has  gotten  to  be 
such  a  fjuzzword  for  a  lot  of  things," 
Rose  maintains.  "While  it  may  be 
difficult  to  get  students  to  say  they 
could  benefit  from  individual  counsel- 
ing, it's  easy  to  get  them  to  come  to 
workshops  on  stress  management" 
— where  they  may  find  that  they're  not 
alone. 

The  door  to  Robin  Rose's 
office  has  an  illustrated  qucjte 
from  Pablo  Casals:  "The 
main  thing  in  life  is  not  to  be 
afraid  to  be  human."  This  may  be  the 
key  to  living  a  successful  life  with  stress, 
or  in  spite  of  it. 

"One  thing  1  help  people  to  do  is  to 
find  some  humor  in  their  lives,  soine 
comic  relief, "  says  Margo  Inglese.  "We 
are  all  such  silly  people.  Ihe  ability  to 
laugh  at  ourselves  helps  us  through  life. 
The  reality  of  it  is  that  sometimes  it 
does  get  hard  to  laugh." 

And  Dr.  Slaby  says,  "We  really 
have  to  find  the  answer  to  life  in  human 
relationships,  fjecause  that's  the  cinly 
thing  we  know." 
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BOOKS 


By  Peter  Mandel 


HEROES  by  David  Shields  '78.  Simon  ana 
Schuster.  1984.  347  pages.  $16.95. 

Heroes,  Shields's  first  novel  and  a 
good  one,  tells  the  story  of  Al  Bieder- 
man,  a  sportswriter  in  River  City,  Iowa, 
who  becomes  fascinated  with  a  particu- 
lar basketball  player  on  the  River  State 
University  team. 

As  an  ex-athlete,  Biederman  is 
enthralled  by  Belvyn  Menkus's  un- 
selfish approach  to  the  game,  and  won- 
ders if  he  should  expose  recruitment 
irregularities  that  he  stumbles  onto,  or 
ignore  these  and  let  the  young  man 
play  his  artistic  basketball. 

Although  the  book  is  by  no  means 
a  classic,  it  is  a  sports  epic  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Iliad  is  a  battle  epic:  The 
fighting  is  thick,  the  gods  are  present, 
and  there  is  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  to  Shields's  credit  that  the 
book  isn't  all  glory.  Pretentious  mo- 
ments alternate  with  good,  clean  char- 
acterization. Biederman  sounds  pre- 
posterous when  he  comments  on  a  pass 
made  by  Menkus:  "  'It  was  a  great  pass,' 
I  said  because  I  didn't  know  what  else 
to  say.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it.  I 
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By  David  Shields 
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kept  reliving  it  in  my  mind,  getting 
shivers  down  my  back." 

But  we're  brought  back  to  atten- 
tion several  pages  later  as  Biederman 
tells  about  a  time  when  he  and  his 
friends  played  pick-up  basketball  all 
night:  "My  fingers  tingled  and  my  hand 
squeezed  the  night  in  joyful  follow- 
through.  We  knew  the  shot  was  perfect, 
and  when  we  heard  the  ball  ...  a  birth- 
day gift  from  my  sweet  mom,  whip  the 
net  we  heard  it  as  something  we  had 
already  known  for  at  least  a  second." 
This,  without  doubt,  is  first-rate  writ- 
ing. 

The  sportswriter's  stagey  questions 
("What  was  it  like  being  sixteen  and  in 
the  Windy  City  and  in  love  with  Belvyn 
Menkus?")  are  more  than  compensated 
for  by  his  acute  observations  ("I  tried 
not  to  watch  the  gravity-bound,  every- 
man-for-himself  basketball  the  med 
students  played  ...  because  it  would  only 
depress  me.") 

In  this  university  epic,  the  greatest 
good  is  for  a  basketball  team  to  play 
together.  Readers  who  want  to  make 
the  leap  from  sports  to  life-in-general 
may  do  so,  though  they  will  probably  be 
outnumbered  by  those  who  see  Heroes 
as  simply  good  entertainment. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  BILLY  COLE  by  Jack 
Newcombe  '48.  Arbor  House.  1984.  224 
pages.  $14.95. 

Another  new  novel  with  sports  at 
the  center  of  it  is  this  gentle  and  un- 
usual saga  of  a  middle-aged  football 
scout  and  a  young  quarterback  who, 
inexplicably,  deserts  the  high-powered 
University  of  Michigan  program  for  a 
career  at  little  Middlebury  College. 

The  talented  quarterback,  Billy 
Cole,  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  scout- 
narrator  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Belvyn  Menkus  appeals  to  jaded  Al 
Biederman  in  Heroes:  "I  found  it  excit- 
ing to  watch  him  throw  long,"  says  the 
scout,  "at  a  time  when  excitement  was 
hard  to  come  by." 

As  in  Biederman's  case,  the  narra- 
tor's glory  days  ended  when  his  school 
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sports  career  came  to  a  close.  Both  are 
lonely  shadows  of  their  high  school 
selves,  spending  their  energies  sniffing 
out  the  childhood  influences  of  their 
adopted  heroes. 

The  loneliness  of  the  barnstorming 
professional  scout  is  what  comes 
through  best  in  the  novel,  not  the  rath- 
er contrived  suggestion  that  quarter- 
back Cole  is  somehow  "a  wise  and  intel- 
ligent young  man."  While  we  may  nod 
our  heads  at  Billy's  decision  to  dump 
Michigan  and  fame  for  Middlebury  and 
obscurity,  we  never  see  enough  of  him 
to  find  out  if,  indeed,  he  really  is  such 
an  unusual  person. 

In  Search  of  Billy  Cole  has  an  ap- 
pealing innocence  because  of  the  book's 
easy  climb  to  the  Middlebury-Norwich 
game,  which  is  its  climax,  and  because 
Newcombe,  a  former  executive  with  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club,  doesn't  let 
jargon  get  in  between  the  chalk  lines  of 
his  story.  After  a  bit,  we  begin  to  get 
frighteningly  comfortable  with  the  no- 
tion that  football,  played  honestly,  can 
be  the  basis  for  a  way  of  life. 

While  sometimes  the  world  ac- 
cording to  a  football  scout  is  unbearably 
corny  ("I  had  seen  teams  as  loose  as  this 
one,  facing  the  season's  last  ...  game, 
but  not  many"),  it  is  often  a  surprisingly 
thoughtful  one,  as  when  the  scout 
wonders  about  the  contents  of  a  college 
trophy  case:  "Why  do  ...  schools  collect 
only  winning  souvenirs?  Why  not  a 
representative  record  of  highs  and 
lows,  with  a  few  mementos  of  defeat?" 

After  several  chapters,  we  know 
the  imnamed  narrator  verv  well  and 
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.very  nour  or  every 
day  for  the  past  420  years, 
the  chimes  of  the  tovm 
dock  in  Douglas,  Scotland, 
have  sounded  three 
piinutes  early 

Small  wonder 
The  Douglas  family  motto 
is: '"Never  behind." 
The  good  things  in  life 
stay  ttiat  way 
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Lifestyles  and  Health:  New  Perspectives  A 

This  vear.  Brown's  Summer  Collegi'  ofters  you  a  chance 
to  explore  the  world  of  health,  to  talk  with  experts 
about  the  latest  advances  in  medicine  and  what  those 
advances  mean  for  vou,  to  discuss  the  dilemmas  and 
challenges  of  tiiose  ad\'ances  as  we  make  choices  about 
our  healthcare  and  our  lifestyles. 

Facult)'  will  include  Pierre  Galletti,  MD,  Vice  President, 
Biology  and  Medicine;  David  Greer,  MD,  Dean  of 
Medicine;  David  Abrams,  MD;  Steven  Wartman.  MD; 
and  others. 

But  the  week  won't  be  all  talk.  In  the  afternoons 
you'll  choose  among  workshops  m  bookbinding,  com- 
puters, jazz,  and  journalism.  In  the  evenings  there'll  be 
optional  programs  sponsored  bv  Summer  College,  a 
tour  of  histonc  Newport,  and  a  clambake  on  the  shores 
of  Narragansett  Ba\'. 

As  vou  know,  our  participants  include  people  like 
yourself:  individuals  interested  in  pro\'Ocati\  e  discus- 
sions, new  ideas,  and  challenging  changes  of  routine. 

All  this  will  take  place  on  the  Brown  campus.  Fees  for 
the  week  are  S441-)  for  resident  participants,  Sifio  for 
non-resident  participants.  If  vou  live  on  the  campus, 
that's  less  than  S75  per  day  for  housing,  all  breakfasts, 
coffee  breaks,  and  lunches,  two  receptions  and  din- 
ners, tuition,  and  e.xpenses. 

Make  your  plans  now.  Invite  famiK-  members 
and  friends  to  join  vou  for  a  stimulating  week.  You^ 
can  use  the  tear-off  form  below  to  register.  Mail  to 
Summer  College,  Box  1920  Brown  University, 
PrON'idence,  Rhode  Island  02912. 


Summer  Alumni  College  Request  form 
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□  Yes,  I  am  interested.  Please  hold  . 


_  spaces  for 

me.  I've  enclosed  a  check  pavable  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity for  a  $75  deposit  for  each  person. 


Mail  to  Summer  College,  Box  ig20  Brown  Uiiiivtsitii, 
Providence,  Rhode  Islntid  02912. 


